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Coordination to Replace Disorganization in Wool 
Manufacturing Industry 


ITH a rapidity comparable to 

that which marked the in- 

itial steps taken a year ago 

toward the formation of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, the wool man- 
ufacturing industry has undertaken 
activities which promise to convert it 
from a disorganized to a coordinated 
division of production. The meeting 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 
Thursday of last week, marked the be- 
ginning of a new era of cooperation 
and offers a solution of many of the 
serious problems affecting the industry, 
in the opinion of prominent manufac- 
turers and selling agents,. interviewed 
by TexTILE Wor vp. 

As stated in these columns last week, 
the meeting was called by A. D. 
Whiteside, president of the National 
Credit Office, New York, but had the 
endorsement of the American Associa- 
tion of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers, and the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers. Mr. 
Whiteside presented an extremely com- 
prehensive survey of the fundamental 
conditions in the wool manufacturing 
industry, and pointed out steps which 
should be taken toward their improve- 
ment. His recommendations met with 
unanimous approval and_ prompt 
action. 

Two Committees Appointed 

The plan calls for the functioning 
of two committees, a Committee on 
Production and a Committee on Dis- 
tribution. A nominating committee 
Was appointed immediately to select the 
personnel for these two committees, 
which jointly will constitute “A Board 
of Overseers of Wool Weavers of 
America.” The members of the Com- 
mittee on Production, and the districts 
they represent, follow : 

Commuttee on Production: Franklin 
W. Hobbs, Arlington Mills, Inc., Law- 
rence-Lowell; R.Leland Keeney, Som- 
ersville Mfg. Co., Connecticut; Edwin 
Farnham Green, Pacific Mills, 
rence-Lowell; Andrew G._ Pierce, 
\merican Woolen Co., New England; 
Nathaniel Stevens, M. T. Stevens & 
Sons Co., Lawrence-Lowell; F. C. Du- 
naine, Amoskeag Mfg. Co., New 
lampshire; F A. Carter, American 
lextile Woolen Co., South; Frederic 
>. Clark, Talbot Mills, Lawrence-Low- 


Law- 





Steps Taken at New York Meeting 


Mark New Era 


of Cooperation 


FUNCTIONS OF WOOL GOODS COMMITTEES 


The functions of the Committee on Production and the Com- 


mitte 


on Distribution, appointed by the wool manufacturing 


industry at its meeting in New York last week, were outlined 
by A. D. Whiteside in his report as follows: 
asx 2 ; . , si tacts wre 
(a) The Committee on Production might consider these two 


suggestions—that of 


“]. Initiating a uniform method of figuring costs on key 


fabrics from the loom to the selling price. 


“oe 
o 


. Recommending to the mills that they open the spring 


season on a price scale which would yield a reasonable profit. 
“(b) The Committee on Distribution might consider these 


two ideas— 


“1. The maintenance by selling agents of the opening 
prices determined by each mill represented. 

“2. The advisability of utilizing publicity as a means of 
broadening and maintaining your markets.” 


ell; A. C. Comins, Comins & Co., Inc., 
Worcester; William Folwell, Folwell 
Bro. & Co., Philadelphia; Henry A. 
Francis, Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., 
Pittsfield; F. J. Harwood, Appleton 
Woolen Mills, Mid-West; George H. 
Hodgson, Cleveland Worsted Mills, O.; 
J. Francis Legg, Worcester Woolen 
Co., Worcester; J. R. MacColl, Lor- 
raine Mfg. Co., Rhode Island; Edw. 
Moir, Crown Mills, New York; Wil- 
liam J. Park, Angus Park Group, Con- 
necticut; Max Stoehr, 
Worsted Mills, Passaic; George C. 
Hetzel, Geo. C. Hetzel Co., Chester ; H. 
T. Hayward, Schuster Woolen Co., 
Inc., Massachusetts ; Percy Ainsworth, 
The Hockanum Co., Connecticut, and 
A. I. Mitchell, Cyril Johnson Woolen 
Co., Stafford Springs. 

The personnel of the Committee on 
Distribution is as follows: 

Committee on Distribution: Howard 


Sotany Cons. 





Merrill, Lawrence & Co.; Raymond S. 
Bartlett, American Woolen Co.; Frank 
Leaycraft, William Whitman Co.; J. 
P. Stevens, J. P. Stevens & Co.; 
George B. Sanford, Sanford & Russell, 
Inc.; Allen R. Mitchell, Jr., A. R. 
Mitchell & Son; F. W. Tipper, Deer- 
ing, Milliken & Co.; W. V. E. 


Ter- 


hune, Terhune, Yereance & Wolff; 
Robert J. Leonard, Holden-Leonard 
Co.; G. A, Adam, Parker, Wilder & 


Co.; Louis Hird, Samuel Hird & Sons, 
Inc.; F. K. Nixon. Worumbo Co.; 
James H. Knapp, George E. Kunhardt 
Corp.; A. C. Buckley, Buckley & Co- 
hen; F. T. Lawrence, F. T. Lawrence 
& Co.; C. E. Sigler, D. S. Mackav & 
Co.; Donald Mitchell, Faulkner & Col- 
ony; A. de Liagre, Botany Consoli- 
dated Worsted Mills; W. B. MacColl, 
Lorraine Mig. Co.; C. J. Webb, Kent 
Mig. Co., and Albert 

W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Stursberg, 


Opinions of Leaders in Industry 


HE following opinions on the co- 
operative effort undertaken by the 
manufacturing industry have 
been secured from manufacturers and 
selling agents by TeExTILE Wor LD: 
Raymond S. Bartlett, American 
Woolen Co., New York: ‘| believe 
that a getting together of this kind is 


wot | 


a benefit to the industry, and should 
lead to a better understanding and im- 
provement in business methods.” 


* * * 


Chas. J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb 
Sons Co., Philadelphia: ‘My opinion 
is that the ideas and plans submitted 
by Mr. Whiteside are workable and 


feasible and that the committees ap- 
pointed are surely equal to the task of 
putting it over to the entire satistac- 
tion of the whole industry.” 


* * * 


Howard Merrill, Lawrence & Co., 
New York: “Inasmuch as I have 
accepted the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Distribution, it must go 
without saying that I have every con- 
fidence in this movement and in its 
beneficial effects upon the industry as 
a whole.” 

* * * 


N. T. Folwell, Folwell Bro. & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia: “| am heartily in 
sympathy with Mr. Whiteside’s sug- 
gestions. Production must be brought 
in line with demand and _ profitable 
price levels be maintained.” 

* * * 

George H. Hodgson, Cleveland (O.) 
Worsted Mills Co.: “As I am elected 
a member of the special Production 
Committee, I do not care to criticize 
Mr. Whiteside’s paper until after our 
first meeting. I think however the 
paper has been well thought out and 
that he the wholehearted 
thanks of the entire industry.” 


deserves 


x * x 


Nathaniel Stevens, M. T. Stevens & 
Sons Co., No. Andover, Mass.: ‘| 
trust the suggestions made at Thurs- 
day’s meeting of the wool manufac- 
turers and selling agents presided over 
by Mr. A. D. Whiteside will result in 
more cooperation between manufac- 
turers and lead to the introduction of 
modern and equitable standards of 
merchandising which will be fair to 
both the sellers and buyers of woolen 
goods.” 


* * *” 


F. W. Tipper, Deering, Milliken & 
Co., New York: “|i I were not hope- 
ful of a beneficial outcome of this co- 
operative movement in the industry, I 
would not have accepted appointment 
to the Committee on Distribution.” 

* * * 


Frederick K. Nixon, Worumbo Co., 
New York: ‘| that Mr. 
Whiteside has done a great piece of 
constructive work and that the indus- 
try is under great obligation to him 
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believe 








both for providing the opportunity for 
it to get together and for his masterly 
analvsis of the situation l-rom the 
rr¢ interest aroused at the meeting 
there can be no question of a success 
ful outcome The market no doubt 
will look forward with great interest 
to the recommendations of the two 
committees that have been appointed.” 


R. A. Julia, 
Me.: 


stion 


Cowan Woolen Co., 


Lewiston, “| heartily approve 


the sugge and believe it to be the 
unpmediate remedy for the bad situa 
tion existing.” 

* + 7 
A. Hird, Samuel Hird & 
New York: “| feel that the 


ultimate success of this plan rests on 


Louis 


Sons, 


the degree of confidence which the in 
dustry puts in it and in the men asso- 
ciated with it. The unqualified coop- 
all in the field 
are essential, and the present program 
warrants such a backing. Without such 


backing the wisest program must fail.” 


eration and support of 


F. E. Leaycraft, William Whitman 
Co., New York: “If ordinary men 
won the war, following a well laid 


plan, there is no reason why intelligent 
men, representing the manufacturing 
and the selling end of the textile busi- 


should not work wonders if they 


ness, 
put the same effort into operation—all 
coordinating, and 
| believe Mr. Whiteside’s 
plan is thoroughly sound, practical, and 
deserves the commendation of all in- 


1orces cooperating, 


functioning. 


} 


terested in the textile industry.” 


* * x 


F. A. Tracy, Lymansville Co., New 
York: 


success 


The general idea is good and 
finding 
When the 


ommendations of the 


rests on means to 


work it out concrete rec 
committees are 
before us, a more definite opinion may 
be expressed vg 

\ prominent merchant who did not 
wish to be quoted said that the indus- 
work 
the 
past, the last previous effort being the 


Wool | ouncil 


survey ot the industry and Mr 


try was merely continuing the 


started in a number ot wavs in 
Phat body advised a 


White 


side has splendidly provided it lhe 
work mav now go forward this time 
with more assurance of success than 
ever before 

‘ 

One ot the market’s prominent met 
chants, who has been a leading figure 
in the American Association of Wool 
en and Worsted Manufacturers fo1 
many vears, has endorsed the move 
ment heartily but wished to remain 
nor 10 | hope that the industry 
it large won't expect too much at 
one e said It is a great work 
well started, but its full realization will 
prob bly « atte 1O gradual 
YTO\ im \ he eli for the in 
dustry as a whole to recognize this in 
order to forestall anv feeling of dis 


appointment 1f everything is not done 


ie great hope tor success of this 


enterprise Which was absent from pre 
vious efforts along cooperative lines, 


is the support by the American Woolen 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Co. Mr. Bartlett deserves the greatest 
praise for the attitude he has shown. 


‘The fine thing about the organiza- 


tion meeting last week was the absence 
Mr. White- 


side said everything that there was to 


of desultory discussion. 
be said. He presented the whole pic- 
ture and there was no one who could 


t 
add anything to it. I have done 


enough committee work to realize the 


1 
} 


danger that comes from irresponsible 
discussion. We have made the best start 
that we have ever made on a matter of 
this kind, but we must remember that 
not like some of 


we are the other in- 


dustries in which cooperative plans 
have been successful—we have no one 
leader whose word is law to everyone.” 

When asked 
the most important step which could be 
taken first, he said that he would like 
to see the Committee on Production de- 
mand that prices be advanced 10% all 
along the line. 


what he regarded as 


“We have merchandised our product 
like children,” he said. “We have been 
driven hard by the clothier, but you 
can't blame him for trying to buy at 
the lowest price possible. Some of the 
clothiers, however, are laughing at us 
up their sleeve. Most of the clothiers 
but many of our 

have just been 
working for their commission by striv- 
I think 
that if these men were paid on a basis 
related to the profit made by the mill 
that we would develop some real mer- 
chants in the industry. Obviously 
there must be a woolen business, but 
make profit. The woolen 
business is a good business, but if it 
lost last vear as Mr. 
Whiteside showed us that it did, and I 
believe that he is right, there has been 
a lot with it. We are on the 
right track now and I am very hopeful 


are real salesmen, 


commission agents 


ing for volume at any price. 


we must 


$20,000,000 


wrong 


of the program which is now being ad- 
vanced.” 


Sub-Committees on Price Main- 
tenance, Publicity and Costs 
Named 

The Committee on Production and 
the Committee on Distribution met at 
the Manhattan Club, New York, last 
Wednesday in accordance with plans 
laid at meeting of the 
woolen the previous 


the general 
industry on 
Thursday. 

Production 
sub-committees. 
sub-committee is to consider the ques- 
tion of adherence to prices when once 
named, of which the personnel is as 
follows: G. A. Adam of Parker, 
Wilder & Co., Raymond S. Bartlett 
of American Woolen Co., F. E. Leay- 
craft of William Whitman Co., 
Howard R. Merrill of Lawrence & 
Co., and F. W. Tipper of Deering, 
Milliken & Co. 

The other sub-committee appointed 
is to consider publicity. It is com- 
posed of Louis A. Hird of Samuel 
Hird & Sons, J. R. MacColl, Ir. of 
Lorraine Mfg. Co., Allen R. Mitchell, 
Jr., of Allen R. Mitchell & Sons, 
Donald D. Mitchell of Faulkner & 
Colony Mfg. Co., and Albert Sturs- 
berg of W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 

The personnel of the sub-commit- 
tee appointed by the Committee on 
Production to consider the matter of 
establishing a basis of uniform cost 
accounting, was not made known fol- 
lowing the meeting. It is understood 
that the nucleus of this sub-commit- 
tee will be a committee of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers to 
which will be added other men. 


The Committee on 
pointed two 


ap- 
One 


A large majority of the members 
of the two committees attended the 
meeting. It is felt that plans are 
being developed rapidly to carry out 
the ideas of Mr. Whiteside. Another 
meeting of the group will be held 


soon, 


Abstracts From Whiteside Survey 


port of A. D. Whiteside, presented 
at the meeting in New York 
marized in these 


FUR THER abstracts from the re- 


and sum 


columns last week, 


follow : 
If the present loomage capacity of 


the woolen and worsted Industrv on a 


single shift basis mav he roughly esti- 


mated at S850,000,0000 and the approx 
inate of the 


current requirements 


market for its products at $650,000,000, 


the industry cannot expect to operate 
steadily without incurring serious 
losses 

While a few mills at the moment are 


working overtime, the majority are 
operating on a 55% or 65% capacity 
basis. 

If the entire industry would figure 
its profits on operating on a 75% basis, 
those mills already paying could ma- 
terially increase their profits, while the 
majority of those now doing business 
at a loss would earn a fair return on 
their investment. 

The Industry 

There are 361 manufacturing units 
producing woolen and worsted piece 
goods for the cutting-up or 
about mill unit 


jobbing 
for each 


trades one 






TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF 


No. of 


Division of Industry Concerns 


Clothing —Men.... Pa 822 
Hats & Caps, ete 324 
Jobbers to Tailors 359 
Mise. Men’s wear. 
Women’s Cloaks, ete 1651 
Costumes 2040 
Automotive Bodies 124 
Miscellaneous. o° 

Total 6320 




















Woot Prece Goons By TRADES 


Annual Wool Fabric C. of 
Sales Content Total 
$651,.953.000 S$277,000,000 = 
81,390,000 36.600 000 5.6 


115,000,000 74,200,000 ics 


29 000.000 3.4 

517.184.000 131,700,000 20.1 
613,769,000 11,200,000 6.3 
36 300,000 5.5 

37,000,000 5.6 

$656 . 000 , 000 100.0 
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day of the year. These mills ar 
equipped with 69,874 looms. 

But one very important point natur 
ally arises in your mind instantly—th« 
elasticity of loom production. <A loo: 
may be idle and produce nothing, a 
many are at present, or it may produce 
fabrics valued annually as high as 
$30,000, as a few looms are now doing 

[t is at once evident that the rang: 
in the loom dollar production is very 
wide, and that it is unthinkable that 
the market could absorb the maximun 
three-shift producing capacity of 60, 
874 looms, even though a more reason 
able maximum of $25,000 a loom wer: 
used. 

The output of 69,874 looms on a 
$25,000 maximum basis would put the 
value of the output ef the woolen an 
worsted mills at about $1,750,000,000 


Analysis of Piece Goods Market 

A composite financial statement 
shows that the annual sales of the en- 
tire cloak and suit industry for 1926 
were $547,184,000, of which 40% was 
for spring and 60% for the fall season 

The woolen and worsted cloth con 
tent in the spring sales amounted t 
30.8%, while in the fall only 19.6% o1 
1/5 of each dollar in sales, represented 
piece gor rds, 

Table I gives the number of custom- 
ers in each division of trade and the 
approximate total value of all of the 
Woolen and Worsted Piece 
purchased during the year 1926. 


Goods 


The purpose of bringing out these 
points in such detail is to emphasize 
and draw a sharp contrast between the 
$1,750,000,000 maximum manufactur- 
ing capacity of the mills and the cur- 
rent consumption of woolen and 
worsted products, amounting to $656,- 
000,000 annually. 


Production 

From the standpoint of production, 
briefly stated, the problem is this— 
what group activities will most effec- 
tively assist the mills to operate at a 
profit on the present basis of demand? 

The Tariff: The tariff, as it affects 
the import, both of finished and semi 
finished fabrics or raw _ materials, 
should not be brought up at the present 
time any differences ot 
opinion, that might exist on the sub 
ject, are of long standing and very 
likely to be irreconcilable. 

Consolidation: It is difficult, not 
having made a very deep analyzation 


because 


of this subject, to express an opinion 
regarding the merit of any particulai 
plans of forming consolidations that 
may have been proposed, or that mig! 
be under But it is general! 
the best interest of the 
in circumstances of this kind 
are served when the earnings of th: 
participants 


way. 
believed that 


sellers 


are satisfactory at the 
time the negotiations are started. 
Scrapping Machinery: As, at t 
best, the reduction in loomage by this 
means would be relatively slow. Un 
less it were done on a very large scale 
it would be ineffectual, as the differ 
ence between double shift operations 
and demand 
margin. 
Reducing the Number of Looms 


1 
} 
I 


shows such a_ wide 


reser 
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But 
matel 
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Operation through Agreement or 
Otherwise: This is a very compli- 
cated and difficult undertaking, and if 

e may profit by the experience of 
ther Industries as broad as ours, we 
shall eliminate this idea entirely. 

Segregation of Reserve and Surplus 

ioms: This thought might furnish 
the germ of an interesting idea, for 

is possible, through proper methods 
of accounting, to establish active, 
reserve and surplus machinery ac- 
counts which might be made workable. 
But this would probably result ulti- 
mately in the appointment of a Comp- 
troller of Looms, for which the indus- 
try is not at present prepared. 

The plans mentioned so far do not 
appear to be ones that would affect 
profits favorably within a short time. 

May I again refer to the underly- 
ing purpose of this meeting—it is to 
endeavor in every way in our power 
to formulate a plan which will enable 
this industry to operate at a fair 
profit for the next 12 months. 


Costs 

Obviously, the first step is to find 
out why we are not making money, 
by examining our method of figuring 
That will partially tell why 
we are figuring selling prices on the 
present scale. 

So the first definite suggestion I 
make today is to urge you to take 
immediate action to establish a uni- 
form basis of figuring costs. 

This is not a new idea and I believe 
that something has been started along 
these lines already, but the scope of 
that effort has so far been too limited 
in some respects and too complicated 
in others. 

This plan of figuring costs should 
e started on a very simple basis, for 
that can be done at once and definite 
made within three 


costs. 


} 


progress two or 
W eeks. 

As a start in that direction, we are 
ittaching to copies of this discussion 
t sample cost sheet standard 
worsted cloth. 

If the required number of key fab- 
rics were selected, it would be neces- 
sary to have only one come within the 
range of a fair-sized group of cloths, 
ind if each mill were to fill out and 
send one form on each group of fab- 
rics manufactured, confidentially to an 
impartial and disinterested source, the 
important errors in figuring 
could be readily pointed out to each 

ill. 

lo obviate one of the most difficult 
phases of figuring costs, we urge that 
you eliminate complications and start 
vour calculations at the loom. 

If the selling price were given and 
he costs in each step built up from 
the loom to that point, the difference 
n the cost of materials entering into 

e loom could immediately be pointed 
ut. 


for a 


costs 


Profits 


We have now reached the vital point 
considering profits and that point 
—the selling price. 

On the total investment of $660,000,- 
10, the mills lost $30,000,000 last 

ear. A few mills made money but 
e great majority operated at a loss. 
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TABLE II — Numper or Mints anp 


STATES AND ST 


States 


) England 


Mills 


Vermont 
Massachusetts. . . 


Avie whoa 


Connecticut sg 2 


Central Allanti¢e 
7. New York. 
. New Jersey. ; 
9. Pennsylvania... . 


10. Maryland 


Broad 


Maine.... a : > 
New Hampshire... ... 2: 3, 


99 


Rhode Island re : 4, 


WORLD 


NuMBER OF Looms ACCORDING TO 


ATE GROUPS 
Auto- 
matic 


Total 


Narrow 


012 2,016 294 
141 56 8 
581 266 28 
036 107 1,229 
803 239 1,136 
291 396 


080 
101 
14 


3,126 


12,676 


Middle Western 
11. Ohio. . 
12. Indiana 
13. Illinois 
14. Michigan......... 
15. Minnesota 
16. Wisconsin 


Vino Ww We 


to 
— 


Southern 
17. Georgia... 
18. South Carolina... 
19. Tennessee. . . 
20. Virginia 
21. West Virginia. 


tom Wwtoto 


_ 
w 


Far Western 
22. California 


23. Oregon. 


24. Utah 


9- 


25. Washington.... 


matees sh in 2s : 51 


$30,000,000 in net earnings would 
be only 5% on the invested capital. 
So far simple arithmetic shows us 
that the mills must increase earnings 
this coming year 10% over last year, 
if they are to make any showing at all. 
We hope that business will be better 


TABLE III 


— SEGREGATION OF THE 


In Mill ¢ 


1,2 


, 398 


oo 


253 
203 
141 
56 


308 


2,483 


131 

56 
136 
246 
144 


713 
66 
207 
50 
39 


362 


sTt 100.0 





that business 
will continually improve, but we have 
hoped this 1924, and at the 
moment we have no better grounds on 
which to base the fulfillment of this 
hope than we had two years ago. 

on their 


next year and we hope 


since 


C 


If the mills are to earn 5% 


WooL_en AND Worstep INDUSTRY 


iroups 


ACCORDING TO FABRICS 


Number 
Mills 


206 


Fabrics 
Men’s wear. 


Women’s wear 53 


Both... 102 


Total. . 361 
Woolens. . 232 
Worsteds.... 109 
Both at 20 


Total... 361 


Broad 
2. 512 


740 
2,398 13,659 
2.515 


2.995 


, 888 


Looms 


Auto- 
matic 


1,958 


Narrow Total 
5,241 19,711 

2 660 748 «415,148 
116 5,798 2 35,015 


09 874 


5,564 > 18,924 
6,027 : 31,510 
2,068 19,440 


13,659 3, 69 874 





ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF LOOMS 


Looms 
Number Auto- 
Loom Groups Mills Broad Narrow matic Total q 

Less 100. stot ; 222 10,425 1,953 582 12,960 18.5 
100-200... + 8 tasbet 2,405 87 10,803 15.5 
200-300... er aatae an 2,477 1,910 712 5,099 Ye 
300-100... ‘ : 9 1,240 1,778 112 3,130 1.5 
100-500... he 5 2,168 5 ma -2-96e. «3:3 
500-900... 00... ‘ 5 1,216 818 912 3,006 Fe: 
Over 1000... 4 27,345 1,760 06 32,611 16.7 
Total.... 361 52,398 13,659 3,817 69,874 100.0 
Less 100. . 223 10,425. 1,953 582. 12,960 18.5 
100-500........ 120 3,412 6.098 1,787 21,297 30.5 
so0-8000.. .....%.. o 216 818 942 3.006 1.3 
Over 1000 14 27,345 1.760 506 32.611 146.7 
361 «52,398 =13,659 3,817 69,874 100.0 
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invested capital during the next twelve 
months, prices must 
We have 


convince you 


be raised. 

already endeavored to 
that market will 
only absorb 77.3% of your single shift 


your 


capacity. 
If the majority of the mills 
figuring selling prices on the expect- 


are 


ancy of operating their mills full time, 
they are starting from a point from 
which it will be extremely difficult to 
earn a profit. 

[f, to simplify arriving at a selling 
price, it is best to figure on a 100% 
612% mark- 
up to your figures and you will have 


single shift basis, add a 
the correct selling price. 


Distribution 

If we are to discuss the question of 
distribution intelligently, it will first 
be necessary to determine the under- 
lying cause for the present sales resist- 
ance of your market. 

To put the whole subject in a nut- 
shell, which of course means nothing, 
distributing troubles arise trom 
fundamental condition—it is and has 
been for a period of years, as a rule, a 
buyers’ market. 

It is a buyers’ market because more 
for sale than 


one 


merchandise is offered 

the customers require. 
This is due, as you all know, to eco- 

nomic conditions 


distribution in 


which are affecting 


every branch of in- 

dustry. 
\ confirmation of the fact that the 
men’s wear trade has not increased 


should 
have is shown in the Census report on 
the per capita expenditures in this 
country for 1918 and 1923 


during the past few years as it 


In 1918 the average per capita ex- 
penditure for clothing was $48.50, or 
16.0% 
only 14.7% of the income, or still only 
$48. 


of the income. In 1923 it was 


Men are spending more money for 
other things. 

Women’s wear styles have changed 
and— 

(a) Less cloth is used in each gar- 
ment sold. 

(b) Proportionately, less apparel is 
made of woolen and worsted cloth. 

Che 
women in apparel is silks 

Ot. the the 
dress and costume trade amounting to 


real rival for the favor of 


fabrics purchased by 


$386,060,000 only $41,000,000 repre- 


sented woolens and worsteds, so it is 


evident that in this division of in- 
dustry there is undoubtedly a serious 
encroachment by other fabrics in a 


field to which you should reasonably 
look to expand your sales. 

We have just recited the tunda- 
mental reasons causing the broad re- 
strictions in expanding the distributing 
of men’s and women’s wear cloths. 

But factor contributes far 
more to the lack of profits of the In- 
dustry in general than the limitations 
of its market, which reduces volume 
but could not eliminate profits. 

The greatest weakness in all market- 
ing is an outstanding characteristic in 
this industry. 

{nd in spite of this weakness, I 
fully recognize a few unusual excep- 
tions showing remarkable ability as 


another 








! executives and distributors in con- 
tending against this almost. insur- 
ijountable menace to profits. 
{hat menace which 1s a fatal weak- 
ne n tl ine i NOT STICKING 
O PRIC] 
Ni icking t price in selling 
markets that are made up of born 
traders with speculative instincts is the 


most suicidal weakness that can poss! 


bly be shown 


You are dealing with the entire mar- 
ket when vou sell one customer, for 
the hundreds and thousands of con 
cerns that make up your outlet are 


closely interwoven, both in their busi- 


ness and social life, and 


any price con 
cession on which 
the mind of 


cannot possibly be 


your part, is a per- 
the 


kept secret 


sonal triumph in 
buyer, 
lor one moment. 
You are 


unit and 


dealing with a coordinated 
you that unit the one 
weapon on earth that can defeat your 
purpose—if that purpose is to enable 
your mills to operate at a profit. 


give 


You will never have a sellers’ mar- 
ket or a market in fair balance as long 
as you cannot make a price and stick 
to it; that 1s the one basic law of dis- 
tribution which cannot be broken, 


the act itself is the result, 


for 


[ do not speak of lowering prices 
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when earning liberal profits and whe 
there is justification through a lowe 
ing of the cost of raw material, lab 
or any other natural cause. 

I speak of the price that is broke 
to obtain business, but more often 
lose it. 

If vou make a price, stick to it. 

It does not make any difference hx 
low it is from the standpoint of t! 
balance of the market. The point is- 
is it your lowest price? 

When that is known, everyone ca 
intelligently. Without tha 
nothing can be accomplished. 


operate 


If you maintain your price, y 
will have a market that is in fair equ 
librium, irrespective of supply, an 
when that is so, you are in the prope 
mental attitude to distribute profitabl) 

At the same time, 
abuses that 


g0% of the trade 
prevail at present wil 
automatically disappear, for as 
general rule, the majority of yom 
customers will not cancel, make unjust 
claims or return your merchandise 1i 
you have made a good sale and keej 
firm prices. 

But back of all this lies the basic 
and fundamental cause of all of your 
troubles and the troubles of the entire 
industry—that is due to a total lack 
of proper industrial coordination. 








Cotton Industry Activity Index 














UR assertion last month that whole, and particularly of that por- that it averages much higher, that we 
there was “no evidence that the tion located in the cotton States, con- are warranted in again calling atten- 
\pril decrease in activity will be tinues to run well ahead of the index tion to the probability that the exper- 
sustained,” finds confirmation of its for the same months of 1923, when ience of the last half of 1923 and the 
accuracy in the May figures that are the last previous boom was enjoyed, first six months of 1924 may be 
tabulated and charted herewith. Ac- and the activity curve of today is so repeated. 
tivity during March was figured by close a counter-part of the curve of Thus far, however, there has been 
the Census Bureau on a 27 day basis that period, excepting for the fact no general decrease in unfilled orders, 
for the month, in April on a 26% 
ay n ‘ in May a 25% +s 
day month and in lay on a 25%% Index of Activity 
day month, and this variation in nor- ; 5 : ; : ; 
senate Gaetan an Based upon average of active spindle hours per active spindle for period 
mal working hours accounts im con- September, 1921 to July, 1922, 100 = 226 
siderable part for the differences in Cotton 
activity for the three months, al- U. S. States N.E. Mass. N.C. 
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and it seems probable that the sea 


sonal slump in activity, that always 
is a feature of the summer months, 
will be less marked and _ protracted 


this summer than usual. 


It may be of some interest to the 
trade to know that overtime running, 
as based upon active spindle hours 
reported and the hours of normal 
single shift operation, demonstrate 
that the spindles active in New Eng 
land as well as in the South were 
operated in excess of a single shift 
during May, and, of course, 
during March as well. To produce 
the active spindle hours reported dur 
ing May, Massachusetts spindles re- 
ported active had to operate 4% in 
single shift basis, while 

North Carolina similarly 
operated 3314% overtime 
the single shift basis fo 
North Carolina were figured 48 
hour week, as is necessarily the case 
in Massachusetts, the overtime oper- 
ation for that State for the spindles 
during May would be 62%. 


basis 


excess of a 
those in 
figured 

however, if 


asa 


active 
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Progress 1s Keynote of Knitted Outerwear 


HE convention of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association, 
held at the Hotel Ambassador, 
Atlantic City, last Thursday and 

differed somewhat in detail 
and in general plan from the majority 
of such gatherings held by other di- 
visions of the industry. The unique 
idea of making the meals during the 
progress of the convention, a constitu- 
ent part of the proceedings, proved to 
be a success, insofar as keeping the 
delegates together. Inasmuch as the 
two luncheons, Thursday and Friday, 
were a part of the regular program 
these luncheons, while business func- 
tions were also sufficiently attractive 
to warrant the attendance of a large 
proportion of the members. 

While, of course, as is usual at any 
trade association gathering, the mem- 
bers were slow to congregate, yet in 


Friday 


at Atlantic City 





Discussion of Cost and Profit Prob- 
lems Prominent During Sessions 


justice to the organization, it must be 
said that the final attendance on the 
business sessions might have caused 
envious other trade 
Not only was the attend- 
ance good, but active interest was very 
much in evidence. 
not a 


comment from 


secretaries. 


The program was 
cut-and-dried 
cussion on almost every point brought 
up, featured the proceedings. 

The first function of the Convention 
was the association luncheon, held in 
the Embassy salon. This was featured 
by official reports from the President, 
Treasurer and Secretary. 
Reinthal gave a_ very _ interesting 
description of his investigation on in- 
dustrial conditions abroad, with special 
reference to the knitting industry in 
Germany and ended with a review of 
his experience as president of the 
Association. This report follows: 


affair, but dis 


President 


European Conditions Described 





President Reinthal Outlines 
Industrial Conditions Abroad 


Y trip abroad to learn of con- 
ditions in our industry was a very 
interesting and enjoyable one and re- 
sulted in my obtaining a great deal of 
information, that is of vital interest 
to our industry. 
First and foremost is the definite 
fact that knitted 
generally worn all over Europe. 


outerwear is very 
The 
masses use it largely as a general 
utility garment and at the same time 
is largely emploved by the leading 
arbiters of women’s styles in Paris, 
Vienna, etc. Knitted fabrics are also 
used largely in conjunction with other 
materials. I come back with the firm 
knitted 


conviction that outerwear is 


- 


we 


Group Picture of Attendants at Convention of National Knitted Outerwear 


generally in good standing and will 
remain so. 

I first visited Italy and found the 
industry divided into 2 branches, i. e., 
that part of the industry which is on 
an industrial basis and a_ subsidiary 
home industry which is practically a 
handicraft. While I have no definite 
information I take it that consider- 
able hosiery was made by these home 
workers, who produce almost half the 
total production. The industry proper 
employs about 25,000 and it is esti- 
mated that there are about 
homeworkers. 

At the present time the industry is 
suffering from under consumption and 


100,000 


the rise of the lire is given as one of 


se 2 . 
the causes. Valiant etforts are being 


made by manufacturers to stimulate a 
greater judicious 


1 ' 
through 


interest 
advertising and well planned publicity 
campaigns This statement: has a 
rather familiar ring to it. 

Wages are revised quarterly accord 
ing to wholesale index of prices (cost 
of living) but no 


change is made 


unless there is a 5% variation. 


Swiss Industry Better 


In Switzerland the industry seemed 
They 
high grade 


to be in much better position. 
make a great 
knitted garments. They 
export between 60% and 70% of their 
production. 
ploves are 


many very 


outerwear 


About 90% of the em- 
women. A quarterly re- 
vision of wages is handled satisfac- 
torily by the Government department 
and the Association. 

They have a very strong association 
brought about largely through the fact 
that during the war the use of rayon 
was regulated by The Viscose Co. and 
The 


to guarantee that no raw 


the Association. \ssociation has 
materials 
will be exported to any other country. 
The same secretary functions for both. 
\s soon as a concern in Switzerland 
employs 6 people, the State recognizes 
it as a factory and it must be regis- 
tered. In this way the Association 
keeps informed as to new concerns 
and they at once seek them as mem- 
bers; they about 97% of the 
manufacturers as members. 

The 48-hour week prevails but 
special permission can be had to work 
52 hours per week at the regular wage 
rate. 


have 


German Industry Busy 


I found the industry very busy in 
Germany and mainly on pull-overs and 
button coats with bobbed wool collars 
and cuffs. One mill 
8-hour shifts. 


was working 3 


{ssociation, 


Atlantic City, 


Convention 


The Commercial Attache of the 
\merican Embassy in Berlin informed 
me that in 1925 there were 1,328 firms 
doing faney goods knitting with about 
Che German textile 
industry is one of the highly 
organized industries in Germany and 


15,000 workers. 
most 
every group of the entire industry is 
controlled by producers associations. 
I have a list of 236 such associations 
in the textile trade. There are about 
41 vocational training schools for the 


textile industry in Germany; most of 


these schools have departments for 
knitting. There are 11 different asso 


ciations in the knitted outerwear field. 
The two best known knitting schools 
in Germany are located at Chemnitz 
and Reutlingen, and these have done 
much for training of foremen, superin- 
tendents and workers. 

German textile industry has been 
running close to capacity this vear. 
Total figures for the entire industry 
show that 91.5 men out of 100 work- 
ing full time or more than 48 hours 
per week, only 4.7 out of work and 
3.8 working short time in April, 1927, 


while in April, 1926, the knitting 
figures show 19.1 unemployed. 

Wages Per hour 
Skilled male Iabor. 67 mark l6e 
Skilled female 42 mark 10¢, 
Unskilled male O38 mark 3c 
Unskilled female 37 mark 9e. 


These are basic hourly wages and 
on piece work basis a little better pay 
results. 

I inquired as to their apprentice 
system and was told that a boy wishing 
to enter the craft has to have the en 
dorsement of a foreman member of 
The Meister Innung or Foreman’s 
Club. If the Committee of the Club 
passes the application the boy starts 
on his 3-year apprenticeship. At the 
end of this 3-vear term he must appear 
Committee of 


before the Examining 


the Club for his examination. It 


would be a reflection on the foreman, 
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France Highly Organized 
rc ; re 


In Krance it is more difficult te 
obtain information such as | had 
' erer n other countries Our 
embassy has been promised turthet 
data and | lope it will be forthcoming 
soo! \n official of The General 


Union of textile syndicates in France 


ventures the belief that knitting is the 


principal activitv of about 350 tac 


tories l'rance has a very large ex 


port trade, but the method of classi 


heation of their exports makes it 


dithcult to obtain any definite figures. 


lextile industries in Irance are 
] 


highly organized both by districts and 


by textile material \s an example 


] 


ot the latter form, practically the 


entire woolen industry is grouped in a 


strong known as the 


organization 


Comite Central de la Lain. In the 


important textile centers such as Lille, 


Roubaix, Mulhouse and Rouen there 


are also. strong district syndicates 
grouping practically all textile manu 
facturers in those centers 

lhe National 


afhliated with it 85 more or less di 


organization has 


trict svndicates, and through these 


approximately 


Further data and_= figures fro 
(zecho Slovakia, Austria, Belgium and 
kengland will be received soon Che 
wages prevailing in these countries, 


with exception of England, will aver 


age a little lower th in have been « ited 
1 
nereil 
Need of Parifl W ork 
In summing up all these figures and 
data vou will be impressed with 


| 1 wi 
firstly the absolute and definite neces 
sity for continued and vigorous work 
on the taritf problem 


The other 


outstanding point is the 
positive need for trade associations 
very country in Europe recognizes 


\sso 


the need and place tor Producers’ 


TEXTILE WORLD 


ciations and are doing evervthing pos- 
sible to encourage them I got the 
pression that where the industry 


1 


is best organized that the best con- 


prevailed 


a » tound very Ittle Of the in 


ferior grades of knitted wear, and 
was told by quite a number of mer- 
chants in the various countries, that 
the cheaper lines were not in demand, 
is the consumer has found out that it 


pays to buy the better grades 


Appeal For Quality Goods 





Secretary Gordon Asks for 
Cooperation of Membership 


(GOR- 


ringing 


S' CRETARY ELLERY B. 
DON'TS 


report Was a 
ippeal tor the better conduct of busi 
ness in the knitted outerwear industry. 
Mr. Gordon detailed the decline in the 
1924 and 
recovery in 


outerwear business during 


1925 with a slight 1926 


volume 
He ad- 
profit, 
which is a feature of this business, and 


ind the prospect for a better 
ot trade for the current vear. 
mitted, however, the lack of 
testified to the need of constant effort 
to bring about an improvement in this 
regard He three out 
standing problems betore the Associa 


ment ned 


tion: The first was the tariff and the 
necessity of preparing for a fight to 
maintain present rates, at least, and the 
possibility of securing higher schedules. 
lhe second problem, it Was pointed 
out, was the necessity of maintaining 
quality standards; and the third, was 
the desirability of entering upon re 
search activities for the promotion of 
methods He 


etter merchandising 


concluded with an appeal to the mem- 
bers to cooperate through the organi 


sation to solve these problems 
Mr. Gordon’s report in part follows: 
‘The experiences of the past are 


\itter 


outerwear busi 


i 
well known to evervone a big 


volume of knitted 


ness done in 1923, amounting to 


$250,000,000, a serious reaction set in 
which reduced the production to only 
ibout S1S80,0% 0,000 1n 1925, according 


to the census figures This was are 


duction of 28.66 


under the 1922 
totals for knitted outerweat There 
was a shrinkage in the number of 


concerns, according to our” records. 


Irom 13605 In 1922 to 1163 in 1925 


There is no need to review the rea 
sons tor this retirement of 202 knit 
ted outerwear 


manutacturers during 


] 


the very serious slump of 1924 and 


125. 
‘According to the best opinion, in 
industry 


1926 was a better year than 


the deplorable absence ot 
statistics, 
\t the present time, conditions 


are most encouraging, 


IQ25. 
and there is a 
decided feeling that this year will see 
a good sweater business, fair bathing 
suit business and a decidedly good 
volume of womens’ knitted outerwear. 
It is even quite possible that the total 
of 1927 volume of business in our in- 


reac] 


+ 


dustry will close to the high 


mark of 1923, or $250,000,000. 


An Absence of Profits 


“The deplorable feature of the 
present situation is the inadequateness 
of profits. We still have with us the 
hand-to-mouth buying policy and the 
unintelligent competition of our own 
manutacturers, who conceive the only 
interest of the buyer to be price. We 
still have with us the 


prices. 


pressure tor 
lowe If prices go down as 
the cost of doing business goes up, 


there is an ache in our economic 
stomach 
“The worsted varn spinners have 
continued to realize poor results from 
their business. This is partly due to 
the conditions in our own industry, to 
the wide use of other fibers, and to 
the conditions in the spinning in 
itself. Again | 
pendable current statistics with which 
statements, but I 


believe they are fairly accurate. 


dustry have no de- 


to illustrate these 

“Your association has been greatly 
affected by the uncertainties reflected 
in the above picture. Your organiza- 
tion has made the most of the past 
vear, everything considered The 
routine activities have gone forward 
without Your 


interruption. com- 





{tlantic City Convention of 
Outerwear 


Group at 
{ssociation 


National Knitted Group on 


Boardwalk 


including Messrs. Reinthal, pres.; 


Rheinauer, treas., and W aitzfelder 
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plaint bureau has made many settle- 
ments, amounting to over $20,000.00 
that can be measured in money, and 
many adjustments of unsatis- 
factory returns in which the amount 
cannot be accurately computed. 


other 


Research Developments 
“During the past year, a change 
has come about which will mark the 
beginning of an era of more useful- 
part of our association 
to you initiated a 
technical research service. I do not 
believe the importance and usefulness 
individual problems 
submitted through the association to 
a technical expert at Washington are 
appreciated as yet. We have already 
solved problems involving color tast- 
ness, methods of dyeing, methods of 
oil treatment, strength of fabric, ete. 
Analysis and recommendations for 
correction are made possible through 
the cooperation of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, at Washington, 
used. This 
service makes a complete laboratory 
available to every individual member. 
Probably not one out of a hundred 
knitted outerwear manufacturers is of 
sufficient size to justify the cimploy- 
ment of a expert with a 
laboratory. Here is one which s&s 
now months 
and of which comparatively little use 
has been made. 

“An outstanding proof of the value 
of organization lies in a 
work that is now under way. We 
call it Vhrough 
the cooperation ot the Paperboard In- 
dustries have been 
able to put a man in the field visiting 
the various plants of our members, at 
no cost whatever. This man is mak- 
ing a complete study of shipping de- 
partments and any 
his expert 


ness on the 
members. We 


of having your 


whose laboratories are 


technical 
been available for Six 
piece of 
research. 


container 


\ssociation, we 


recommendations 
dictates will 
members just that much 
either in cases or 


knowledge 
save. our 
money, packing 


packing methods. 
Tariff Fight Looming 

“After nearly two years of contact 
with the knitted outerwear industry, 
and observation of its problems, | am 
about to make some plain. statements 
and recommendations. 

“First, we have but three problems. 
One is to see that our industry is 
properly protected against the incur- 
sion of a flood of cheap foreign mer- 
chandise, manufactured wage 
conditions which trac- 
tional relation to ours in this country, 
being only twenty-five to fifty per 
cent. We have already been prepar- 
ing for the next tariff fight. 

“Manutacturing standards must be 
elevated by our effort. 
That is the second of our three prob- 
lems. The manufacturing and the 
merchandising problems are so inter- 
dependent that it is difficult to draw a 
line between them 


under 
bear only a 


organized 


higher manu- 
facturing standards and more intelli- 
gent 


upon the personnel of our industry. 


“The necessity for 


merchandising is no reflection 
“T feel that the time has come when 
this industry should assume the bur- 
den of assuring in some way quality 
(Continued on hage 81) 
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Committee D-13’s Annual Meeting Reveals 
Continued Broadening ot Scope 


HE extent to which Committee 

D-13 on Textile Materials of 

the American Society for Test- 

ing Materials has broadened the 
scope of its activities during recent 
years better reflected at the 
annual meeting in French Lick, Ind., 
Tuesday of last week, than at any 
previous gathering. This was re- 
vealed particularly in the annual re- 
port presented to the parent society 
by Dr. W. F. Edwards, chairman. 
The report submitted three new ten- 
tative standards; revisions of four 
existing standards; and recommenda- 
tion that tentative standards be 
advanced to standard. It was unani- 
mously approved by the general meet- 
ing of the society. 

At its own session, Committee D-13 
discussed in detail various phases of 
the report prior to submission to the 
\. S. T. M. and effected several edi- 
torial corrections. 


Was 


SIX 


May Meet in Atlanta 
The place of the fall meeting of the 
committee was discussed and_ the 
special committee in charge of this 
natter reported that two places were 
under consideration, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Washington, D. C. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion of those present 
that Atlanta should be the place. <A 
questionnaire will be sent out shortly 
to the membership at large in order 
to get the ideas of the majority. 
Definitions Covering Ducks 
One of the matters discussed at 
French Lick the question of 
ilefinitions covering cotton duck. D. 
IE. Douty, of the U. S. Testing Co., 


was 





Report to A. S. 


T. M. Reflects 


Active Work in Sub-Committees 


read briefly some objections to the 


effect that Committee D-13's defini- 
tions do not correspond with those 
of the Cotton Duck Association. 

It was the consensus of opinion 


that D-13 should do all it could to 





Dr. W. F. Edwards, Chairman, Committee 


D-13 


cooperate with the special committee 
of that association and Mr. Douty 
asked for authority, through the 
executive committee, to work with 
that group. It 
that members of 
Association be 


was also suggested 
the Cotton Duck 
invited to attend the 
fall meeting. 

The annual Committee 
D-13 is printed in part below. 


report of 


Report of Committee D-13 


. OMMITTEE D-13 submits three 
new tentative standards as ap- 
pended hereto: 
1. Tentative Specifications for Toler- 
ances and Test Methods for Certain 
Light and Medium Cotton Fabrics; 


2. Tentative Specifications and Tests 
for Cuban (Jute) Raw Sugar 
Bags ; 


3. Tentative Methods for Identification 
of Textile Fibers and Their Quan- 
titative Determination in Mixed 
Goods. 

‘he first two of these new tentative 
tandards are the result of work of 
sub-committees authorized 
and organized this 
Sub-Committee XVII on Light and 
ledium Cotton Fabrics and = Sub- 
ommittee XVIII on Sugar Bags, 
‘spectively. 

The third one of these new tenta- 
ve standards has grown out of the 
lange of name and purpose of Sub- 
ommittee IV, the name having been 
ianged to Identification of Textile 


Two new 


ist vear vear, 
] 


! ° 
1Ders, 


Two sub-committees authorized by 
the committee last vear are still in 
process of organization; the Sub- 


Committee on Worsted and Woolen 
Yarns and the Sub-Committee on 
Worsted and Woolen Fabrics. These 


two sub-committees authorized 


with 


were 
a view to expediting the work 
on wool and worsted products and of 
confining the work of Sub-Committee 


XII to Raw Wool. The work of 
Sub-Committee XII is progressing 
slowly but surely and will lead to 
organization and active work in Sub- 
Committees XIX and XX in due 


course along with the work of Sub 
Committee XII on Wool. 
Revisions of Existing Standards 
Committee D-13 submits revisions 
ot the following four existing stand- 


Raw 


ards: 
1. Standard Methods of Testing Cot- 
ton Fabrics: 
2. Standard Specifications for Toler- 
ances and Test Methods for Tire 


Fabrics Other than Cord Fabrics; 


3. Standard Specifications for Toler 
and Test 
Tire Fabrics; 

4. Standard 
Osnaburg 


ances Methods for Cord 


Specifications and Tests 


for Cement Sacks 
The 


somewhat 


first of these revisions is a 
modified form of the pt 
Methods ot 
Textile Fabrics published as informa 
tion with the 1926 report of the com- 
mittee. 

The second and third revisions are 
not very different in form and_ sub- 
stance from the present specifications 
except that in both the definitions of 
defects and the 
evaluation have been eliminated. The 
definitions 
corporated in 


posed General Vesting 


scoring system of 
have been completely in 
the Tentative Defini- 
tions of Terms Relating to Textile 
Materials and not necessary to 
the two specifications in view ot the 
scoring system of evaluation having 
been omitted. 

The tourth 
ment of some tolerances and changes 
in the form but not the substance of 
some paragraphs and a revision as to 


are 


revision is) an adjust 


retests and use in purchase specifica 
tions 

\ll four are for practical purposes 
standards 
been made with care as a 


since the revisions have 


result of 


K. B. 


Cook, Secretary, Committee D-13 


h ¢] 
1 ne 


experience with standards before 


revision. The procedure governing 
the adoption of standards requires 
that they be published as_ tentative 
with the possibility of being con- 
tinued as tentative until 1930, when 


the Book of Standards is next pub- 
standard by 
the 


Phe committee recommends 


lished unless adopted as 


a nine-tenths vote at annual 


meeting 


that they be adopted as standard im- 





mediately to 


ot Standards 


appear in the 192 
Advancement to Standards 
D-13 
advancement to standard ot the 


Committee recommends the 


tol- 





1. M. Tenney, Ist Vice-Chairman, Com- 
mitiee D-13 
lowing six tentative standards 

1. Specifications for Textile Testing 
Machines ; 

2. Specifications for Tolerances and 
Test Methods for Cotton Yarns, 
Single and Phed; 

3. Specifications for Tolerances and 
Fest Methods for Cotton Sewing 
Threads; 


; 


4. Specifications for Tolerances for 


Numbered Cotton Ducks: 


5. Specifications for Tolerances and 
Test Methods for Electrical Silk 
and Cotton Tapes; 

6. Definitions of Terms Relating to 
Textile Materials, revised as indi- 
cated below. 


It is recommended that the first of 
these tentative standards be 
a sub-title, “A. 
Machines,” 
that other 
machines (such as gage machine for 
measuring thickness, etc.) stan- 
be added under B, etc., 
standardized types of 


testing textiles may be 


amended 

Tensile 
the 
types ot 


by inserting 


Testing before text, 


in order testing 
when 
dardized may 
so that all 
machines for 
described in the one standard. 

The remaining tentative standards 
the exception of 
have had 
since publication as 


mentioned, with 
“Definitions” 

torial revisions 
tentative. The first four were ready 
for advancement last year but were 
continued as tentative in 1926 at the 
suggestion of the Executive Commit- 


only edi- 


Cour B 








t ( Oo cle 1 é 
thre Def 0 
¢ kKela ( ( extile Mate 
‘ ¢ lender 
ad }? u \la r &D 
CK aAlK I Place \ 
) 5 Mi 4 \\ irp Yar T 
, Pit Puff Bliste 
Sla d 4] \Warp Filling 
irns or Cords; Slug; Sewed Yar 
ew Twist; Mispick or Broken 
Pick; Float; Kink; Split or Chafee 
Yar r Cord; Dirty Yarn:* Wrong 
Ply Warp (Yarn or Cord); Wrong 
3 raw; Oil Spot; Mixed Yarn of Ih 
terior Grade; Irregular Pick; Smash: 
Baggy Fabric; Wrong Ply Filling 
Yarn; Mixed Yarn or Cord: Defe 


V« Splice. 
lire Builder 
Fabric: Hose 
Duck ; 


Duck ; 


Fabric; Tire Cord 

Duck; Rubber Belt 
Balata Belt Duck; Oil Belt 
Numbered Duck; Army Duck: 
Single Filled or Flat Duck; Enamel 
ing Duck. 

Twill; Drills; 
Clay. 

It is further recommended that the 
Conversion Table of Linear Yard 
Weight to Square Yard Weight of 
Fabric be advanced to standard with- 
out change. 

It is recommended that the defini 
tions of the following terms be revised 


Alberts; Jeans; 


erg 


and advanced to standard in. their 
proposed revised form as given below 
Standard Atmosphere.—In the case of 
textiles, an air condition in which the 
relative humidity is 65 per cent at a 
temperature of 21° C. (70° F.). 
Standard Condition.—In the case of 
textiles, the moisture condition of a 
material when it is in moisture equili 
brium with a standard atmosphere 
Standard Regain.—In the case of any 
specific textile 
adopted percentage allowance 
of moisture added to the absolute dry 


material, an agreed or 
othcially 


weight of a material to determine its 
standard weight 

Standard Weight—In the case of 
textiles, the absolute dry weight of a 
material plus its standard regain 





Moisture Content (Moisture, Percent 
age of Moisture) In the case of tex 
tiles, moisture present in a_ material 
shown as a_ percentage of he net 
weight 

Yarn \n assemblage of fibers I 
hlaments of animal, mineral CLE 
table origin, either manufac 
tured twisted or laid t rorm 
a strand or group of ‘ st 
veaving, knitting. r torming in at 
manne nto textil ibric 

\ d \ st I il i I 
fib naterial made | I st 

( enerally wi ard twis several 
ul for use tvir imi acil 
i d } ivl i 
ibrics 
read \ 5 } ‘ ed 
t 1! r Ss twisted togethe 

s sewing 

Lea he livis DB 1 i K St) 

( tton varn, 120 vd. mad 
su inns on a standar cott eel Als 
i wk ne! Vari 300 vd., ised as 
the basis of the linen varn count 

Count.—In the cas f cotton vari 
he number of 840-yd. hanks contained 


1 pound (avoirdupois 7,000 grains) 


e varn at standard condition 
Ends.—The individual warp yarns 
ning lengthwise of a fabric 


TEXTILE WORLD 





Picks The individual weft or filling 

> ict ~ a tabri 

Plain Weave \ Apri pattern in 

( acl irl the weft passes 
lternately over and under a_ yarn of 
irp 

wis [ire In the case of 
I cord, e vat r ¢ d has rig! 


d or regular twist if when it is held 


ally, the spirals or twists are seen 
ncline upward in a right-hand direc 
n and has left-hand or reverse twist 
when the spirals or twists are seen to 
incline upward in a left-hand direction 
Note \ttention 1s called to the fact 
that this definition of twist is opposite t 


lat used in sewing thread manufacture 


Crimp.—In the case of fabric, the dit 


lerence in distance between any two 





Dean Second Vice-Chairman, 


Harvey, 
Committee D-13 


points of the yarn as it lies in the fabric, 
and the same two points after the yarn 
has been removed from the fabric and 
straightened, expressed as a_ percentage 
of the distance between the two points 
as the yarn lies in the fabric 
Note.—"“Crimp” is not to be confused 
with “take-up” which is the difference in 
distance between any two points on the 
varn as it lies in the fabric and the same 
two points after the yarn has been re- 
moved from the fabric and straightened, 
expressed as a percentage of the dis 
tance between the two points after the 
varn has been straightened. The threads 
for the “take-up” test shall be straight- 
ened with the same machine that is used 
for the “crimp” test, but for this test 
it shall be equipped with an extra scale 
he dial, in which case the scale sha 
he plainly marked “crimp” and “take-up 
Off-Square In the case of fabric, the 


of warp crimp minus the per- 


centage of filling crimp 
Bad Start-up.—Reyuires no definition 
Knot \ ng portions 
full-ply 1 the fabric 
Xceed Mark.— Marks es up the 
wai é isually caused by 
o manv wa being drawn inte 
a cle a il setting t the loom or 
mpertectrons the eed 
mpertect Selvage light, slack, 
broken, weak, nicked, or open selvage 


It is turther recommended that the 


definitions for the terms “regain 


1 


{moisture regain)” and “gage” be 


continued as tentative in their present 
torm 


The following new definition for the 


term “loop knot” is recommended for 
publication as tentative: 
“Loop Knot.—Snarl or curl produced 
by a weft yarn receding upon itself.” 
Tentative Standards Continued 
Committee D-13 will continue the 
following four 


tentative standards 


with expectation of revision within 
the vear: 

1. Tentative Specificatic ns tor Toler 
ances and Test Methods for Rayon; 
Toler- 


Methods for Knit 


2. Tentative Specifications for 
ances and Test 
(s00ds : 


Tentative Methods of Testing Cot- 


we 


ton Fibers 

4. Tentative Methods of Testing Grease 
Wool and Allied Fibers for Scoured 
Content. 

The first of these is receiving slight 
revision this vear but is not yet ready 
to pass to standard on account of lack 
of sufficient data to place some of the 
constants and tolerances beyond ques- 
tion. The revision recommended this 
vear is a change in Section 9, making 
this section read as follows by the 
addition of the italicized words and 
figures and the omission of those in 
brackets : 

“(a) The average size or denier of 
each skein, tube, spool, cop, pirn or cone 
of rayon as supplied by the seller, either 
bleached or unbleached, as found by test, 
shall not vary [more than 10 per cent] 
above or below the specified size or denier 
more than: 

10 per cent for sizes finer than 150 
denier, and 

& per cent for 150 denier or coarser. 

“(b) The average size or denier of 
each case of skeins, tubes, spools, cops, 
pirns, cones, or a beam warp of rayon in 
the singles, either bleached or unbleached, 
as found by test, shall not vary [more 
than 5 per cent] above or below the speci- 
fied size more than: 

5 per cent for sises finer than 150 
denier, and 

4 per cent for 150 denier or coarser. 
Special Sub-Committee Activities 

Sub-Committee II on Fabric Test 
Methods is working in conjunction 
with Sub-Committee III on Testing 
Machines to develop a standard instru- 
ment and standard method for meas- 
uring the thickness of piled and 
napped fabrics and felts. 

Sub-Committee VIII on Humidity 
is working on the standardization of 
a method of determining the relative 
humidity of the air in testing labora- 
tories and other places by the use of 
standardized instruments. 

XIII on Narrow 


since the completion of the 


Sub-Committee 
labrics, 
Standard 
ances and Test Methods for Electrical 


Specifications for Toler- 


Silk and Cotton Tapes, has been 
working toward a segregation of the 
great variety of fabrics with which it 


1 
} 


has to deal so as to distribute tl 


work to sub-sub-committees’ and may 


1e 


ve expected to develop some impor 
tant standards in the near future. 
Sub-Committees NIV on Rope and 


Cordage and XVI on 


tiles are active and 


\sbestos Tex- 
report progress 
but are not vet ready to report ten- 
tative standards but hope to do so 
within the next vear. 


Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co. has 
started a night shift in the carding, spin 
ning and weaving departments of its 
upper mill. 
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Texas Mill Men Meet 


Association Elects C. R. Miller as 
Head for New Year 


Dattas,. TExas.—Clarence R. Miller 





of Dallas, one of the largest owners 
and operators of textile mills in the 
South, was elected president of the 
Texas Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at a one-day convention of the 
organization held at the Adolphus 
Hotel in Dallas. The association will 
hold its next meeting in Fort Worth 
in Sep. 22. 

Other oificers elected were: J. Perry 
Dallas, first vice president, 
re-elected; J. C. Phelps, second vice 
president; W. L. Steele, West, secre- 
Reed Childs, Itasca, assistant 
Twenty-seven cotton mills 


Burrus, 


tary ; 
secretary. 
were represented at the meeting. 

President Miller in an address re- 
viewing the growth of the cotton 
manufacturing industry. John W. 
Carpenter, recently elected president 
of the Texas Power & Light Co., in 
an address stressed the importance of 
cooperation of members of the asso- 
ciation in helping the graduates of 
Texas Technological College at Lub- 
bock to secure employment in Texas 
mills. This institution, Mr. Car- 
penter said, is graduating men well 
trained in the textile industry, and it 
is up to the textile mills in Texas to 
give these men employment rather 
than have them go to mills in the East. 
Mr. Carpenter has been devoting a 
large part of his time during the last 
three or four years in development of 
the textile industry in Texas, and he 
told the members of the association 
some of the work his company has 
done in bringing new mills to this 
district. 

Reviewing the development of the 
textile industry, Mr. Miller said that 
more than a billion yards of standard 
cotton cloth had been sold during the 
first four months of 1927. The volume 
of sales during this period for 1927 
had been 38° greater than for the 
corresponding period of 1926. Ninety- 
four per cent of the production for 
April, 1927, was accounted for in the 
report of sales, he said, showing that 
the textile industry as a whole is in a 
healthy condition Most of the mills 
in Texas at this time are running on 
full schedule, and they are finding 
ready sale for their output, it was dis- 
closed in reports of conditions sub- 

delegates attending the 
g. General optimism was ex- 
pressed and all believed that the next 
textile industry 


mitted by 


meeting 


vear should see the 


in Texas placed on a firm basis. 


Sells Big Mohair Clip to Boston 


House 
KERRVILLE, Pexas.—More © than 
1,000,000 Ibs ot mohair, requiring 


about 25 freight cars to move it, has 
i ed by Draper & Co.. of 
Boston from Kerrville to Boston. The 


been shi 
shipment constituted the entire clip of 
the Schreiner W ool & Mohair Co. ot 
Keerville, extensive ranch owners. It 
M. Lea, representing 


was bought by | 
at prices ranging from 


Draper & Co., 
S2c to 54c a pound for grown and 60c 
to 64¢ a pound for yearling mohair. 
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North Carolina Manufacturers Hold Annual Meeting 


and Elect C. G. Hill President 


HE Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of North Carolina 
held its 21st annual convention 
at the Grove Park Inn in 
Asheville, N. C., on June 24 and 25. 
J. M. Gamewell of Lexington, N. C., 
president of the association, presided 
over the convention sessions, which 
began on the morning of June 24. 

Edgar Watkins, an attorney of 
Atlanta, Ga., delivered an address on 
“Law and Business” at the opening 
session. Mr. Watkins discussed the 
removal of textile mills from States 
in New England and, while pointing 
out various economic reasons for such 
removal, he asserted that excessive 
and harmful legislation by the law- 
making bodies of some New England 
States was the chief cause which had 
forced textile mills to migrate. The 
speaker declared that industry did not 
object to constructive regulation by 
legislators, but it could be seriously 
handicapped or even destroyed by im- 
practical or unnecessary laws. 

Dr. Henry Mace Payne of Wash- 
ington, D. C., consulting engineer of 
the American Mining Congress, spoke 
at the opening session on “Diversi- 
fied Industry.” Dr. Payne’s address 
was of an inspirational nature. He 
attributed the industrial development 
in the South in recent years to the 
utilization of the combination of raw 
materials, natural resources, and labor 
supply and urged the further devel- 
opment and use of electric power and 
the diversification of manufacturing. 


Golf Tournament Held 


The annual golf tournament for 
members and guests was held on the 
afternoon of June 24, arrangements 
for the tournament being made by W. 
H. Williard of Charlotte. The ban- 
quet of the association was served at 
the Grove Park Inn on the evening 
of June 24. 

The association heard reports of 
officers and committees at its final 
meeting on the morning of June 25. 
President Gamewell, in his annual re- 
port, told the association that the tex 
tile industry in North Carolina was 
in sound condition and looked to the 
future with confidence. He said that 
through careful and persistent study 
efficient methods 
of operation the textile industry had 
weathered a period of serious depres- 
sion and 


of economical and 


during recent months has 
been operating for a part of the time 
at full capacity. His 
printed in large part elsewhere in this 
issue, 


address _ is 


For the association’s committee on 
taxation, Bernard M. Cone of Greens- 
boro, N. C., read a report in which 
he discussed ably the income tax, in- 








Convention at Asheville Marked 
By Several Significant Addresses 


heritance tax and franchise tax laws 
enacted at the last session of the 
North Carolina legislature. 

Mr. Cone brought his report to an 
end with the following remarks: 

“IT know in these days of socialism 
and all other isms, a rich man is 
coming more and more to be regarded 
as an undesirable citizen in 
quarters. If he does anything worth 
while or constructive, there are those 
who incline to belittle it. If he raises 
his voice against the burden of unjust 
taxation, it is the ‘voice of special 
privilege,’ it is the ‘voice of the thief 
crying, “Stop thief!” ’ Perhaps North 
Carolina does not want its rich men. 


some 


It has made it well-nig! 


on Ipossipie 
for them to live here It has made 
it extremely imprudent tor them to 
die here.” 
Officers Elected 
The Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation elected the following officers 
to serve during the coming year: 
Charles G. Hill, Winston-Salem, 
pres.; T. H. Webb, Concord, Ist vice 
pres.; J. H. Separk, Gastonia, 2nd 
vice pres.; W. D. Raleigh, 
Hunter Marshall, Jr., 
Charlotte, secy. and treas.; Geo. W. 
Forrester, Atlanta, manager of traffic 
bureau; and R. H. Boykin, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., manager of fuel dept. 


Briggs, 


3rd vice pres. ; 


Address of N. C. President 


By J. M. 
a committees have functioned 
well and faithfully throughout 


the entire vear. The industry at large 
throughout the State is especially in- 
debted to Bernard Cone for his fore- 
sight, vigilance and excellent judg- 
ment in presenting our tax problems 
on opportune occasions, as well as to 
E. C. Dwelle for his effective work as 





Hunter Marshall, Jr., Secreiary-Treasurer, 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
North Carolina 


r of the Joint Southern Arbi 
tration Board on Cotton Contracts. On 
behalf of this entire association, it is 
my privilege also to pay tribute to the 
outstanding accomplishments of your 
traffic, George W. 
rester, and to again urge that vou take 


director of For- 


full advantage of the service offered 


you through your highly efficient 


Traffic Department. 
Farm Relief Bill 


During the early part of 1927, your 


Gamewell 


association was called upon for a defi- 
nite expression relative to the McNary- 
Haugen Farm Relief Bill then before 
Congress. Our position was one of 
thorough and complete sympathy for 
the farmer, especially for the cotton 
planter, because of the acknowledged 
distress in the agricultural industry. 
Naturally it is our earnest desire to 
see the farmer prosper and, as an or- 
ganization or individually, we would 
gladly do anything within our power to 
assist in bringing about this prosperity. 
However, considering the proposed 
measure as a political and economic 
complex, your officers assumed the 
authority for actively opposing the bill 
as being unsound, impractical and al 
It mav be noted 


here that this opinion was also held by 


together unworkable. 


leading economists throughout the 


country, including many agricultural 


leaders and farm journals 


Taxation Inequalities 


\ttention should again be directed to 


the gross inequalities that exist in the 


appraisals of textile properties for 
local tan ition wm various sections ind 
counties of the state Your Con ittee 
n Taxation, headed by Bernard M 
( one is rendered members of the 
association splendid service in this 
~onner mn. but continued etfort upon 
1 1 
e | t « ne qual me ( ( i 
ssociatic ind f S iti tself 
is vita ecessaryv betore e injus 
‘ 
es remove This i itte 
whi leserves earnest cot ition 
1 
i?) V1¢2 lus € oT « ) ¢ i11se 
oT the ist burden upon our indus 
ee 1 1 
trv in its present status. but also be 


cause of the possible effects. in some 
communities, upon future development. 
\s a matter of fact those communities 
where high and unjust appraisals and 


tax rates do prevail must inevitably 


sutter the consequences in the loss ft 
additions and new industries which 
would otherwise be theirs \s soon 
as we can bring the people and officials 
of these communities into a real under- 


standing of the effects of such a policy 























J. M. Gamewell, Retiring President Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association of N. C. 


we may look for a correction of this 
evil. 
Arkwrights Merit Support 


This association is contributing 
toward the financial and moral support 
ot The 
group of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. 


\rkwrights, a senior research 


From observations, this body is 
very evidently making excellent prog- 
ress toward establishing worth while, 
practical textile research work having 
great possibilities, acd warrants your 
continued support. 


Work of Women’s Clubs 


In eratetul appreciation | desire to 
call your attention to the splendid edu 
cation work promoted by the North 
Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs 


in bringing to the attention of the 


women of the State the beauty, va- 


ety id desirability of cotton fabrics 
to the end that these fabrics should 
sume the rightful place in the es- 
timation of the women of the state. 
This splendid and effective piece of 
work was directed by Mrs. E. H. Wil- 


\\ il- 
and those who cooperated with 


the 


hamson of | avetteville, and Mrs 
hamson 
her throughout the State are due 
ippreciation and thanks of our asso 
ciation. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute 

Never before in the history of this 
industry has there been so clearly evi- 
dent the splendid spirit of friendly co- 
and coordinated effort that 
anifest. Gradually, through 


operative 
is NOW 


(55) 





Sh (56 
ict vithin the State ) tions 
1 e t ( OE e SO 
t t ) © one 
é e ti t ecognize 
t ria — t ) 
t cle ee 1 t 
f | ‘ trot 
( ¢ t t t ) 
i i 1 uly il¢ € 
eptiol nd to iti e Cot 
‘ t Inst e t t ta 
elie t ¢€ t 1 ed n 
t ti 0 e cotto i ictul 
gy indust 
if eat broad Pauve YaniZa 
’ di not murst pontaneou nto 
Iruition ot ts own momentun there 
were many skeptics, and many barriers 
be broken down lo the tempo 
othcers, who, together with the 


embers of the Executive Committee, 
with far-sighted conviction and cour 
ive unselfishly labored through lengthy 
committee meetings on hot summer 
davs, the industry owes a lasting debt 
i gratitude 


The fact that two-thirds of the en 


tire active spindles of our nation are 
now members of the Institute, and that 
the organization thus tormed is now 
under the direction of a nationally rec 
ognized leader, is sufhcient guarantee 
ot ultimate success in placing the in- 
dustry upon a proper basis of tuture 
economic operation, provided each in 
dividual unit now subscribing to the 
ovement assumes its full measure ot 
personal responsibility and of effort in 
ooperating to the very fullest extent 
toward solving the many complex 
] 


oblems constantly being presented 


Confidence in Future 


In the midst of a 


PTeA i ie «ce 
| on a vear ago your officers ex 
ed to representative it the press 
Op to the tuture and conh 
' t } 1] 1 }y t } 

t t l ‘ Misica \ oun po 1 11 
it the textile nutactu Y imdustry 
throughout North Carolina, and we 


now reiterate this statement with even 


reater confidence 


hrough = caretul ind =o persistent 
study of operating efficiency ind 
economie financing, purchasing and 
merchandising—the industry at large 
has once more successtully weathered 
i period of serious depression Dur- 
ing the last 12 months the textile 


plants of North Carolina have ope 


ited the greater part of the time at 


full capacity, very recently having led 

the entire country in spindle hours 

operated, and have thereby provided 

a constant means ot livelihood = to 

thousands of the best citizens of our 
' ; 


ite engaged in her leading industry 


this report would not be complete 


without paving worthy tribute to the 

lendid spirt of friendly cooperation 
ex ng among the entire working 
torces throughout the industry. and 
we desire once more to openly declare 
to all these loval co-workers our sin 
ere appreciation for their support of 

| Wnt t1 illve ert 


Community Conditions 


\\ ] 


\Ve do not consider it modest to 


erald the excellent social educational 

1 economic conditions prevailing 
within the textile manufacturing com 
munities of North Carolina How 


ever, on occasions we are Cc mtronted 
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with situations in consequence of 
hich in sheer self-defense we should 


state true facts without reserve. Carp- 


ing critics have hovered about our 
borders ind the,most charitable con- 
truction to bc placed upon their dis- 
upting efforts is that they are 
fanati misinformed and ignorant of 
true conditions—either that or they are 


ilful and malicious individuals who 


ire constantly searching out something 


++ ~] 
O iLldaCh, 


\t regular intervals, surveys of the 
ndustry are advocated both from be- 
yond and trom within the borders of 
our State. This association has gone 
on record as approving any fair and 
unbiased investigation or survey. 
However, we will most assuredly com- 
bat any agencies that habitually and 
deliberately attempt to disrupt, destroy 
and misrepresent such excellent con 
ditions as now prevail in our textile 
manufacturing communities. 

\lthough not within the province of 
his official duty, the Chief Executive 
of our State undertook the supervision 
of an industrial survey during 1926 
purely with a view of composing all 
Realizing that the 
urvey was to be fair and unbiased, 


} 


hose who had first sought it began 


ot the tactions 


t 


ch a series of bitter personal attacks 
m the Governor that, with his usual 
courage and wisdom, he cancelled the 
entire plan for the survey and thereby 


saved the taxpayers at large fully 


$15,000 that otherwise would have been 


squandered by the “life savers” in 
thei efforts to falsely exploit ur 
State’s leading industries. 

It is fitting in this connection that 
acknowledgement should be made of 
the appreciation of the association for 
the fairmindedness toward industry 
evidenced by Governor McLean and 
the General Assembly of North Caro 
lina. Confidence in the sound judg 
ment, the fairness, and the courage of 
Governor McLean, and in the dispo- 
sition of the legislators of this State 
to be just and conservative unques 
tionably has been a factor in the 
stabilization of the industry in North 
Carolina and has inspired our people 
0 go torward with greater hope and 
more confidence In the considera- 
tion of the problems of taxation, child 
labor, and other questions affecting 


} 
+) 


he textile industry, ample and impar- 
tial hearings were held by the legisla- 
tive committees and every courtesy and 
consideration was extended to mem- 
bers of the association who presemed 
their views on the questions at issue 
The Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation ot North Carolina has con 
sistently stood for reasonable, proper, 


lal 


' . ; 
ind wise regulation of so-called child 
thor, and | 


as on occasions advocated 
restrictive measures that would pre 
vent the employment of children of 
tender vears. Our opposition to the 
emplovment of children of such age 
or under such conditions as might en 
tail injury to the vouth of our State 
has been based upon both humani- 


Needless 


to sav the amendment to our North 


irian and economic ideals 


Carolina Child Labor Law adopted by 
the recent General Assembly will have 


ie heartv and ettfective support ot 


every member ot this Association 


Time does not permit of the lengthy 
details necessary in doing justice to 
the outstanding work that the Textile 
Department ot State College is pro- 
viding in technically training ambi- 
tious young men desiring to prepare 
themselves for advancement in_ this 
industry. This department, has, dur- 
ing the past vear, been greatly en- 
larged and every possible facility is 
now afforded tor thoroughly school- 
ing the students in the theories and 
practices of textile plant operation. 

Your attention is also directed to 
the splendid achievements of the 
Trade and Industrial Division of the 
Department of Vocational Education 
ot North Carolina. During the 
school year of 1926 and 1927, 125 
classes, with an enrollment of 1723 
students were carried on in 72 leading 
textile plants throughout the State. 

In conclusion, I desire to commend 
vour efficient Secretary, Hunter Mar- 


shall, Sr 


efforts. For this association, I be- 


for his loyal and untiring 


speak a continuance of the services 
you are rendering the entire textile in- 
dustry of North Carolina. For my 
successor I can ask no more than that 
you give his administration the same 
whole-hearted, loyal support vou have 
rendered during the last months. 


Texas Cotton Outlook 


Four and a Half to Five Million 
Bales Expected 
By Oliver C. McQuage 


DatLas, TExAs, June 27.—If the 
law of weather averages apply this 
season, Texas will not gin as much 
This be- 
lief is general throughout not only 
lexas but for everybody outside who 
is watching the Texas crop, the out- 
come of which will determine whether 
or not the American crop this season 
will or will not have a million bale 
difference. 


cotton as she did last year 


Before the general rains in Texas 
ot last week the most intelligent guess- 
ers on cotton in Texas said that the 
final ginnings would not be over 
4,500,000 bales, or a little over a mil- 
lion less than last vear. Now the long 
drouth has been broken in west and 
northwest Texas and this territory is 
now assured a chance to make a crop. 
Between 15 and 20 counties which be- 
fore the rains faced a crop failure now 
will be able to get the crop out of the 
ground, 


Much talk has gone throughout the 
cotton world about the ability of this 
territory to make a crop this year since 
the rains did not fall until June 13 and 
14. Cold facts lead to the belief that 
the chances are against a normal pro- 
duction of LOK 1] cotton because of the 
danger of early frost. But it is also 
true that there is plenty of time until 
the middle of October to make a crop. 
Frost before that time or scarcity of 
labor in picking, means that there will 
be low grades. But low grades count 
in the ginnings just as much as good 
middling. And there is reason to be- 
lieve that the crop would be gathered, 
because it can be “sledded,” which re- 
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duces the picking costs, the largest 
item in growing cotton. It is esti- 
mated that one man can sled 40 to 50 
bales a day. 

In central, north and _ northeast 
Texas, the old cotton growing section 
of Texas which includes the black land 
belt, the prospect is very good. It has 
plenty of rain, in some areas not need- 
ed yet, and with dry weather now the 
crop will soon be called “a flower 
garden with excellent prospects.” 

In south Texas present expectations 
are for about three-fourths the size of 
the crop last year. If it does not rain 
any more in the Rio Grande Valley, 
the movement will be early this season. 


Acreage Cut of 10% 

Average estimates of Texas cotton 
people, bankers and business men is 
that the acreage reduction in the State 
this year will be about 10%. Before 
the rains some people put it a little 
higher. But those who are old heads 
had the belief that the floods in the 
Mississippi Valley, the continued 
strength of the market and the time 
of the year when if the corn crop was 
killed because of lack of rain there 
was nothing left to plant but cotton— 
all would cause the farmer at the last 
minute to put in more cotton acreage 
than everybody anticipated. In some 
of the banner producing counties of 
Texas it is evident this took place. 


Cheapest Crop Since 1921 

This is the cheapest cotton crop 
Texas has put in the ground since 
1921. 

In the drouth vear of 1925 the feed 
crops of the State were roughly about 
one-fourth what they were in 1926. 
The farmer stored this feed and now 
has plenty to carry him through the 
year, Sufficient feed, together with 
the voluntary willingness of the farmer 
to use less credit this year, or the 
country 
banks could not or would not loan 


forced economy — because 
more than essential, have caused many 
bankers to state privately that the 
amount of money loaned this year in 
Texas for cotton is one-third less than 
last vear. 

A few days ago 575 stockholding 
member bankers of this Federal Re- 
serve District met in Dallas and their 
verbal reports brought this conclusion. 
Also the Dallas Federal Reserve bank 
has only half of the money loaned to- 
day to members that it had a year 
ago and the leading Dallas banks re- 
port that loans to their country bank 
correspondents are between 20 and 
25° less than at the same time in 
1926. Analysis made of 572 member 
banks trom detailed reports of the last 
bank call of March 23 showed that 
their total borrowings from all sources 
at that date to be only $4,555,000— 
an excellent condition on which to 
liquidate a cotton crop alone tor 350 
to 400 million. 

‘he cheapness with which the cot- 
ton crop has been put in the ground 
and good agricultural outturn of other 
commodities has caused business men 
and bankers of the State to expect a 
satisfactory business this fall. 

\ minimum of 4) and a maximum 
of 5 million bales of cotton to seil at 
around 17¢ is the expectation today. 
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Editors 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E. Carroll 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf 





A Crisis Well Met 

NX the course of time, every industry faces 

a crisis. The crisis may be the result of 
special conditions arising from an unusual 
situation or it may be the product of errors 
accumulated over a period of years. 

The individual branches of the textile in- 
dustry have faced such crisis since the war. 
In their case, it has been a combinaticn of the 
two types mentioned above. 

Possibly the word “crisis,” as used here, 
should be explained. It is not meant that 
textile manufacturers have faced the possi- 
bility of ruin. The world must always be 
clothed—and to an increasing extent. Pro- 
gressive producers will always be successtul— 
and increasingly so. But the industry as a 
whole has encountered the problem of placing 
its manufacturing and merchandising pro- 
grams on a scientific basis which would dove- 
tail with the more exact policies adopted by 
distributors and consumers. In other words, 
it has reached the stage where blind produc- 
tion is of no avail. Full sight is necessary 
if the really economic units are to set their 
full share of prosperity—and if the uneco- 
nomic units are to realize soundness or pass 
into a justly-earned oblivion. There is suf- 
ficient business to take care of the machin- 
ery of all worth-while manufacturers but 
there is none for those who refuse to see. 

x * x 

The cotton division of textile manufacture 
was the first to grasp the needs of this new 
order of things. Last May, in Atlanta, it de- 
cided to join the ranks of those industries 
which make and sell their products scientitic- 
ally. The results to date can be realized by 
even a casual glance at activity statistics. 
And The Cotton-Textile Institute has barely 
started to perform! 

* * * 

The wool branch made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt in that direction. To many, the fail- 
ure of the Wool Council idea indicated an 
incapacity for cooperative effort in this di- 
vision of the industry. To the editors of 
TexTILE Worwtp, it meant no such thing. 
Their reaction was expressed some time ago 
in these words: “The Wool Council is dead. 
Long live the Wool Council! . . The major 
policies of the Wool Council are sound and 
they will be perpetuated because cf their 
soundness.” 

The events of the last ten days justify this 
optimism. The wool manufacturing industry 
has proved its capacity to cooperate toward 
a logical solution of its problems. 

Great credit goes to A. D. Whiteside for 
his initiative. But equal credit must be ren- 
dered the individual manufacturers and _sell- 
ing agents who got beuind Mr. Whiteside’s 
plan. 

The program is essentially different from 
that of The Cotton-Textile Institute. This 
is unimportant. The significant point is that 
the industry now presents a solid front. The 
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EDITORIAL 


spirit evidenced at the Hotel Roosevelt can- 
not fail to lead wool manufacturers out of 
the difficulties in which they find themselves. 
“Rationalisation” 
66D ATIONALISATION” is a mouth-fill- 
ing word and the use of an “s”’ where 
an American would use a letter z identifies it 
as of British origin as used at the World 
Economic Conference of the League of 
Nations in Geneva last May. 
Industrial “rationalisation” is defined in the 
report of the conference as “methods of tech- 






THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Gradual develop 
ment is the present keynote of the situation. 
Buyers are digesting past purchases and 
looking for bargains. 




























Strong support evi- 
dent at small fraction below market. Last 
six months abnormally large and let-up for a 
time should not surprise. Print cloths and 
sheetings firm. Second hand offerings scant. 
Colored goods well sold. Trade to be quiet 
over holiday. July will bring valuable data 
on coming cotton crop. 

Wool Markets: New cooperative 
movement hailed by trade leaders as showing 
way toward better conditions and a return ot 
profit. Success for rest of vear hinges on 
naming higher prices and sticking to them. 
Spring openings will begin week after the 
Fourth. Outerwear and plush demand for 
worsted varn good; men’s wear and dress 
goods interest small; prices firmer. 

Knit Goods Markets: Further ad- 
vances on heavy weight underwear named 
and all are expected to fall in line soon. A\l- 
though buvers could foresee the advance, 
there has been scarcity of duplicates. Hos 
iery trade quiet with manufacturers consid- 
ering flaws in present methods of distribu- 
tion. In new colors foresee use of darker 
shades for daytime wear this fall; light 
shades for evening. 

Silk Markets: Sales of broad silks at 
wholesale slow up. Satins continue strong- 
est number Prices for both finished and 
raw silk are competitive with opinions as to 
future trend uncertain. Majority look for 
upturn starting second half of July. Raw 
silk in meantime moves lowér, with cheap 
otfers heard for new season silk. 


nique and of organization designed to secure 
the minimum waste of either effort or ma 
terial. It includes the scientific organisation of 
labour, standardisation both of material and 
products, simplification of processes and im 
provements in the system of transport and 
marketing.” The word “rationalisation,” 
therefore, represents British recognition of the 
value to industry of scientific management or 
scientific efficiency, and British unwillingness 
to admit their slowness in adopting methods 
that have made United States industry the 
wonder of the world. 

There is no need of a new word to define 
scientific efficiency or management in industry, 
but industry has great need of rationalization 


We Believe 


In the Conservation and Pretection 


of Domestic Industries 


is defined philosophically—“the doctrine that 
reason furnishes certain elements that underlie 
experience, and without which experience is 
impossible.” The textile industry in particular 
has developed largely along empirical lines, and 
tor greater and more rapid progress is badly 
in need of rationalization of this empirical 
knowledge. 

In the meantime, we may expect many of 
our unsuccesstul exponents of industrial 
efficiency and scientific management to blossom 
out as “industrial rationalisers.” 


D-13 Points Southward Again 


FTSHE news that Committee D-13 of 

American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials is considering Atlanta as the place for 
its fall meeting is good news. 

Two years ago next fall, the committee met 
at Greenville, S. C. The results were of di- 
rect benefit to the organization itself and to 
the ever-increasing number of southern mill 
men who are taking an active interest in 
standard specifications and test methods. 

Re-establishment of the contacts made at 
(Greenville is advisable. PexTiLE \VorRLD 
trusts that Atlanta will be the choice of the 
membership at large. 


Liberalized Trust Laws 
P' ILITICAL expediency will — prevent 


amendment of the Sherman anti-trust law 
and the Federal Trade Commission law until 
after the presidential election next year. In 
the meantime the most that proponents of such 
amendments can hope for is liberal interpreta- 
tion and sensible administration of the present 
laws. 
\s a result of recént legal interpretations of 
these laws, the more liberal policy of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the sensible ad- 















numistration of the Department of Justice, the 
trend of the Government's anti-trust activities 
has been toward the basis desired by an increas- 
ing number of business men and their trade 
organizations—greater freedom to cooperate 
on prices and production for the purpose of 
stabilizing both and effecting economies to 
manufacturer and consumer without actual 
combination in restraint of trade 

While the sympathetic attitude of the ad- 
ministration is appreciated, and while it is 
recognized that it would be dangerous politics 
to allow political opponents the opportunity to 
charge the administration with being pro-trust, 
it will not do for business men to relax their 
efforts to secure ultimate liberal amendment of 
the anti-trust laws, for with changes in Govern- 
ment and in its departments and commissions 
come changes in policies and interpretations, 
and the possibility of an adverse policy is 
enough to cause business to languish. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that in the textile 
industry cooperative movements designed to 
correct present price and production abnormali- 
ties have not progressed far enough, and are 


future, 
violent contact with existing 


strictly interpreted at 


Confer on New Uses 
Institute Meets with Government 
Representatives 
Representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, and The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, comprising the committee on 
*s Of cotton, met Tuesday in the 
offices of the Institute to discuss the 
census of uses of cotton and ways oft 
extending the use of cotton goods 

Special appropriations by Congress 
for investigation by the two Govern- 
mental departments, representing pro- 
ducers as well as consumers of cotton 
in agriculture and industry, will be 
available July 1 and the preliminary 
work already undertaken will be ex- 
panded immediately. 

In order to avoid duplication the 
Department of Commerce will pursue 
its study commission 


among houses, 


wholesalers, converters, finishers, gar- 


ment manufacturers and cutters-up 
and with other industrial groups using 
The De- 
partment of Agriculture will study the 


uses of cotton and their extension in 


cotton or competing fabrics 


agriculture and for domestic purposes 
Part of this work in cooperation with 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, will be 
an intensive study of the use of cotton 
tor bags and bagging in place of other 
such 
Among those present were: 


fibers now used for purposes 
Dr. B. 
\gricul- 
Professor H. B. Kil- 
lough, consulting specialist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; E. T. Pick- 
ard, Chief of the Textile Division of 
the Department of Commerce and E. 


Youngblood of the Bureau of 
tural Economics; 


C. Morse, in charge of the new uses 
section of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute 


Appoints Cotton Committee 


Institute Group to Confer with 
Growers and Shippers 
Walker D. Hines, president of The 
Cotton Institute, has  ap- 
pointed, pursuant to the action taken 
by the Executive 
Institute 


lextile 


Committee of the 
at its last meeting, a Cotton 
Committee consisting of the 


ing: Robert 


follow- 
\mory, Boston; John 


H. Holt, Fall River, Mass.; W. S. 
Pepperell, Providence, R. I.; J. C 
Evins, Clifton, S. C.: E. C. Dwelle, 


Charlotte, N. C., 


\tlanta, Ga 


and Geo. S. Harris, 
This committee is empowered to 


confer with committees of organiza- 
tions representing growers or distribu- 
tors of raw cotton and to make for the 
Institute investigations and recommen- 


dations concerning subjects of 


com- 
mon interest to the mills and either 
growers or distributors, or both 
Cordial between the 
Cotton 
Growers Exchange and the American 
Shippers 


relationships 
Institute and the American 
have already 
been established and the Cotton Com- 


Association 


mittee will be in a position to promete 
further cooperative work. 





to come into 
anti-trust 
id admin- 
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laws, 


istered, but eventually such a collision is un- 
avoidable if reasonable stabilization or control 
is to be assured, and it behooves textile manu- 


WORLD 


laws. 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Incorporates 





Plans Progressive Steps Toward 
Improved Merchandising Methods 


EF! FECTIVE July 1, the firm of 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co. is succeeded 
by a corporation bearing the same 


taken 
out in the State of Massachusetts and 


name. The papers have been 


show a capitalization of $500,000 ; 500 
shares of 7% cumulative preferred 
stock and 8,000 common shares without 
par value. 

The chairman of the board is Cor- 
nelius N. the president is S. 
Robert Glasstord; Eustis L. Hopkins, 
vice president; P. Y. deNormandie, 
treasurer, and Victor F. Hann, secre- 
tary. 


) 
Bliss; 


The directors include Messrs. Bliss, 
Glasstord, deNormandie and Hopkins, 
and in addition George Fabyan, Fran- 
cis W. Fabyan, Edward B. Field and 
William B. Markell. 

The house of Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 
was founded nearly 100 years ago, and 
by the incorporation, the present ex- 
ecutives hope to perpetuate the organ- 
ization on a_ substantial The 
company has offices in New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, St. Louis and San Fran- 


basis. 


cisco, and it functions as selling agent 
for many important mills. In its new 
form the company plans constructive 
steps which it believes are advances 
demanded by present day methods of 
distribution. 

A statement made by Mr. Glassford 
sums up the attitude of Bliss, Fabyan 
& Co., Inc. It follows: 

“We believe in the fundamental 
soundness of the textile industry. 

“We believe increasingly competi- 
tive conditions require the abandon- 
ment of worn out traditions and the 
use of new methods of serving cotton 
mills and their customers. 

“We believe in the high ideals and 
sound principles which have governed 
this business in the past. 

“We intend to carry on and expand 
our business on the foundation of these 
beliefs and convictions.” 

Mr. Glasstord has shown skill in the 
merchandising of textiles over his 20 
vears connection with the house. He 
has displaved great ability in finding 
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American Association of 
and Piedmont Sections, 
N. C., July 16, 1927. 
Second Annual Exposition of 
New York, July 18-23, 1927. 
Chicago Yarn Men's Circle, Sixth 
Country 
Wool Blanket Manufacturers 
House, Chicago, Ill, Sept. 21, 1927. 


Texas Cotton Manufacturers Association, Regular Meeting, 


Texas, Sept. 22, 1927. 


Chemical Industries Exposition, Gri 


> 


<O Oct. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 


1928. 


Meeting, George 


Club, Park Ridge, Ill, Aug. 
\ssociation, 


markets for goods and is well known 
among distributors through contacts 
made not only in New York but by 
travelling all over the country. 

It is understood that a policy of 
“Selective merchandising” will be 
adopted under a plan whereby a mill 
is budgeted as to manufacturing as 
well as to financing. The mill will pro- 
duce in line with rather than 
merely getting up samples and leaving 
the rest to the salesmen. 

Mr. Glassford describes this prin- 
ciple of closer cooperation between 
buyer and seller as follows: 

“Instead of the antiquated method of 
selling any cloth to anyone in any 
quantity, selling would be placed on a 
basis of intelligent selectivity. Before 
a cloth was offered for sale, it would 
be determined who were the logical 


sales 
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facturers and merchants to engage in organized 
effort for the liberalizing of existing anti-trust 





customers for that cloth, as well as to 
whom the cloth would not be of use. 
The whole plan of sales for any one 
fabric would be laid out in the selling 
office before the salesmen ever started 
out.” 

According to notices sent to stock- 
holders the operation of the Pepperell 
Mtg. Co. and the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills, Inc. will be more closely uni- 
hed. Beginning Sept. 1 the products 
of the Lindale (Ga.) plant of the 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills Inc., now 
merged with the Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
will be sold through Bliss, Fabyan & 
Co., the regular selling agents of the 
latter company. When Pepperell ac- 
quired the stock of the Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills six months ago, the Pep- 
perell department of Bliss, Fabyan & 
Co. took over the selling end only of 
the Lowell plant. The Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills will after July 1 be 
known as the Pepperell Mfg. Co., and 
the unification of the companies will 
be further completed when the entire 
product is sold through Bliss, Fabyan 
& Co. 


Oppose Canadian Tariff Increase 





English Delegation Compare Native 
Industry With Overseas Condition 


MontTrEAL, June 23. 

"THE wool textile delegation of 

England and the British Agents’ 
Association last Thursday presented 
elaborate briefs to the Tariff Board in 
opposition to the Canadian manufac- 
turers’ application for increased tariff 
protection. The British producers 
claimed that, compared with their own 
industry, the Canadian producers were 
in a favorable position. Where 
Canada used to purchase finished 
goods she was now providing herself 
with more and more raw material to 
produce the finished products in her 
own mills. 

George H. Woods, in presenting the 
case for the British producers, de- 
scribed as “unfair and misleading” the 
comparisons made by the Canadian ap- 
plicants, of British and Canadian 
wages paid in the wool textile indus- 
try. The applicants calculated the av- 
British mills at 
$8.00 per week, with an average Ca- 


erage wage in the 


nadian wage of $18.72 per week of 
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hemists and Colorists, South Central 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, 
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Quarterly Meeting, 
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unstated hours. Actually, said Mr. 
Wood, the average earnings per head 
per week of 48 hours in the British 
wool textile industry and all its 
branches were approximately 43 shill- 
ings and sixpence. 

A separate brief presented on be- 
half of the carpet manufacturers of 
Great Britain, in which it was pointed 
out that: 

“Great Britain buys largely from 
Canada, and if Canada restricts the 
sale of British goods in her own coun- 
try it is evident that Great Britain will 
not be able to purchase Canadian goods 
so freely. 

“In 1925 Great Britain imported 
from Canada about  £12,000,000 
worth of commodities more than she 
exported to Canada. The net duty on 
British carpets imported into Canada 
is 221%, whereas on British carpets 
imported into Australia it is only 10 
per cent. 

“From these considerations, we sug- 
gest that no case has been made out 
for the tariff rates on 
British carpets sought by the Canadian 
woolen and knit goods manutacturers.” 


increase in 


Dispute Canadian Wage Figures 

The British Agents’ Association al- 
so attacked the wage figure, claiming 
that only 11 mills out of 276 were 
selected to arrive at the average Ca- 
nadian wage figure of $18.72. 

“The petitioners claim that their in- 
dustry is in a parlous condition, in a 
state of rapid decline, and unless an 
increased tariff is granted, will before 
very long be unable to carry on at all. 
It seems to us passing strange that 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Obituary 


John P. Wood 

Brigadier General John P. Wood, one 
of the industry's foremost authorities on 
wool manufacturing and tariff matters 
affecting this group, died June 24, as a 
result of injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident four days previous. He 
was 63 years of age. Death was due to 
concussion of the brain and_ internal 
injuries received when he was_ hurled 
against the side of the sedan in which 
he was riding when it collided with an- 
other car, near Mr. Wood's residence in 
Wayne, Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia. 

General Wood was formerly president 
of the National Association of Wooi 
Manufacturers and was recognized as an 
authority and spokesman for this section 
of the industry when bills affecting it 
came before Congress. He was formerly 
president of the Pequea Mills Co., 22nd 
& Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of worsted fabrics for 
men’s wear, this concern having been 
discontinued in 1924. His passing marks 
a distinct loss to the woolen and worsted 
industry especially because of the work 
Mr. Wood did in past tariff debates and 
when other bills affecting the industry 
were being considered. His opinion was 
sought at such times and was regarded 
as an authentic presentation of the 
matter. He was also a former chairman 
of the National Bureau of Commercial 
Contracts. 

Because of his expert knowledge Gen- 
eral Wood was ordered to Washington 
during the war for duty in Quarter- 
master Corps where he remained until 
March, 1918 as chief of the woolens 
branch of the supply and equipment 
division. More recently he served as a 
member of the Pennsylvania Tax Com- 
mission whose report later served as a 
basis for the latest tax laws of that State. 

General Wood for many years was an 
inspiring and energetic leader of the 
cavalry units of the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania. From almost a rookie Mr. 
Wood advanced in the national guard 
service to the rank of Brigadier General 
and was the original commander of the 
First Cavalry. In 1912 he was raised 
to the rank of Major and appointed com- 
mander of the first squadron of cavalry 
of the National Guard, having previously 
been in command of the historic Second 
Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry. In 
1914 he was raised to the rank of 
Colonel and was placed in charge of the 
Pennsylvania cavalry on the Mexican 
border in 1915. When the United States 
entered the World War his regiment was 
sent to Camp Hancock. 

\fter the election of J. Hampton 
Moore as Mayor of Philadelphia General 
Wood's name was prominently mentioned 
among the possibilities for Director of 
Public Safety but he declined to be an 
aspirant. In 1920 he was appointed In- 
spector-General of the Guard and the 
next year was promoted to rank of 
Brigadier General and assigned to com- 
mand of the 52nd Cavalry Brigade. 
February 17, 1926 he was retired after 
more than twenty years service in the 
Pennsylvania National Guard. 

General Wood was born in Philadel- 
phia February 2, 1862 and attended the 
public schools later graduating from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
with the class of 1879. He then took a 
post graduate course at the University 
of Pennsylvania shortly after entering 
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SKF Luncheon at Greenville 





Discussion 


of Anti-Friction 


Bearings on Cotton Spindles 


A GROUP of textile mill executives, 
engineers and machinery builders 
discussed with representatives of SKF 
Industries, Inc., the use of anti-friction 
bearings on cotton spinning spindles 
at a luncheon at the Poinsett Hotel in 
Greenville, S. C., on June 27. Invita- 
tions to the luncheon were issued by 
E. M. Potter of Charlotte, N. C., dis- 
trict sales manager of SKF Industries. 

The discussion of the adaptation of 
anti-friction bearings to spinning 
spindles was led by R. H. DeMott of 
New York, sales manager of SKF 
Industries. Wilhelm Stahlecker, chief 
engineer of the roller bearing spindle 
division of SKF. A. G. Stuttgart- 
Cannstatt, who has spent years on the 
application of anti-friction bearings 
to spindles in European textile mills, 
was also present and contributed much 
highly technical information to the 
discussion. 

Mr. DeMott told the guests of SKF 
Industries that the use of anti-friction 
bearings on spindles was an old idea 
and that, while ball bearings have 
proven satisfactory on twister spin- 
dles, they have not worked with the 
same satisfaction on spinning spindles 
because of the limited space in which 
to mount them. Roller bearings, first 
tried on spinning spindles by SKF in 
1921, have been found satisfactory 
abroad, 400,000 roller bearing spindles 
being installed already or on order 
now in German textile mills alone. 


Mr. DeMott explained that in apply- 
ing roller bearings to spinning spin- 
dles abroad, SKF is manufacturing the 
bearings and the bolster and its various 
parts, while five important builders of 
textile machinery in England, Ger- 
many and Switzerland were using the 
roller bearing bolster in their spindles, 
hardening and turning their spindle 
blades and making the bases to adapt 
them for use with the SKF roller 
bearing bolster. He said that the same 
policy will be pursued in the intro- 
duction of anti-friction bearing spin 
dies in America and that today 
American manufacturers of spinning 
spindles were in position to quote on 
their own spindles equipped with SKF 
roller bearing bolsters. 

Outlining the general advantages of 
the SKF anti-friction bearing spindles 
as demonstrated by tests since 1921 
in foreign textile mills, Mr. DeMott 
said that they might be summarized 
as follows: (1) 25 to 35% power sav- 
ing and 50% decrease in starting load 
on spinning frames, (2) higher 
speeds and increased production, (3) 
lubrication only once a year and no 
waste of lubricant, (4) an unknown 
increase in life of spindles indicated 
by the fact that the first roller bear- 
ing spindles installed abroad in 1921 
were still running. 

In the discussion which followed 
Mr. DeMott’s introductory statement, 
it was brought out that in the spin- 
ning room power was largely wasted 


in friction and not used in spinning 
yarn. 


In fact, only about 50% of the 
power was used by the spindles and 
the remainder was eaten up by friction 
in various parts of the frame. Since 
tests indicated that it is necessary to 
oil SKF roller bearing spindles only 
once a year, it was brought out that 
the reduction in the cost of oil and 
labor would be quite important as a 
measure of the value of roller bearing 
spindles. 

In answer to the question as to why 
friction was so much less in a roller 
bearing spindle as compared with a 
spindle with plain bearing, Mr. Stah- 
lecker pointed out that in the plain 
bearing there was a considerable loss 
of power due to the circulation and 
churning of the oil in the reservoir 
and the blade bearing by the spindle 
blade and that this power loss was 
avoided in the- roller bearing spindle 
which needs much less oil and does not 
churn it at all. In other words, the 
plain bearing spindle consumes energy 
acting as an oil pump while the roller 
bearing spindle avoids this loss and 
thereby exceeds greatly the theoretical 
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power saving as compared with the 
plain bearing spindle. Mr. Stahlecker 
told the group that there was no limit 
to the speed at which a roller bearing 
spindle could be run except that fixed 
by the traveller and the strength of 
the yarn. He also explained that the 
chrome steel step bearing used in the 
base of the SKF bolster was similar 
to that used in the gyroscopes of com- 
passes, such gyroscopes running at 
30,000 or more R. P. M. Since there 
is no throwing of oil from the reser- 
voir of roller bearing spindles the tapes 
or bands stay clean and a certain 
amount of slip is thereby eliminated 


One of the mill men present re 
marked that it was general mill prac 
tice to use rather inefficient help for 
oiling spindles and that since roller 
bearing spindles required oiling only 
once a year, certainly every mill could 
afford to put on a competent man to 
attend to the oiling and that cleanliness 
of the spinning frames and the floors 
underneath them would ‘save mills 
many oily bobbins which now go into 
waste. 

Mr. DeMott explained that his or 
ganization was now engaged in making 
extensive tests in American mills to 
make sure that performances of the 
SKI roller bearing spindles lived up 
to the records already made in foreign 
mills, 


Collins & Aikman Expansion 





Other Developments Pending— 


Now Control 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ERGING of the Cranston Wor- 

sted Mills, Bristol, R. I., into 
the Collins & Aikman Co., organiza- 
tion was announced by Charles B. 
Rockwell, president and treasurer of the 
Cranston concern, the merger having 
already been accomplished, according 
to Mr. Rockwell, although details of 
the consolidation 
worked out. 


have not been 
He stated that “the Col- 
lins & Aikman Co. has been one of 
our largest and best customers for a 
great many years. This company 
and the Cranston Worsted Mills make 
a combination of two of the oldest 
and most successful companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture of plush and 
plush yarns respectively in the wor- 
sted industry. 

“Details of the plants and the men 
operating them will be contained in 
separate announcements. The man- 
agement of the Cranston Worsted 
Mills will be carried on exactly as in 
the past, with Charles B. 
and Charles 


Rockwell 
B. Rockwell, te actively 
This change in ownership 
is made to further the stability of the 
Cranston Worsted Mills, which have 
an enviable record for steady running 
and conservative 
many 


in charge. 


management for 
uninterrupted through 
various periods of depression.” 

The Cranston Worsted Mills, Mr. 
Rockwell pointed out, have been con- 
sidered a necessary adjunct to the 
business of Collins & Aikman Co., 
hence the merger. As a result of the 


years, 


Yarn Supply 


consolidation the Cranston company 
is assured of a certain outlet for its 
production owing to the fact Collins & 
Aikman Co. has bought yarns from 
other concerns in the past in addition 
to taking the production of the Bris- 
tol concern. 

The consolidation is not expected to 
have any immediate effect at the plant 
of the Cranston Worsted Mills, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rockwell, as it is be- 
lieved that the present production of 
that concern will be ample to supply 
the needs of the plush making con- 
cern. Cranston operates two plants 
in Bristol, the main building being on 
Thomas St., at Church, while the sec- 
ond plant, known as the Namquit 
Mills, is located on Thomas St., near 
Bradford. purchased 
the plant formerly operated by the 
O’Bannon Corp., at West Barrington, 
and machinery is now being installed. 

In addition to taking over the above 
concern it has been reported on good 
authority that Collins & Aikman Co., 
has also completed major arrange- 
ments in taking over the plush man- 
ufacturing business of Fred Pearson 
& Co., Inc., at Leverington Ave., and 
Wilde Sts., Manayunk, manufacturers 
of plushes, Jacquard and _ plain 
weaves, and Verona furniture cover- 
ings, having an equipment of approx- 
imately 150 wide looms. Charles H. 
Pearson is president of this concern, 
Wallace C. Pearson, vice-president ; 
I. M. Kaufman, secretary and Nich- 

(Continued on page 141) 
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take complete rest, was 


ported by Manchester, Eng., papers 


Merle Bell, president and _ tre 











Phoenix Silk Mig Co., New 


John Zehntbauer, president of the 


Walter H. Langshaw, president of the 


nt Frederick N. Belding, who recently 
vice president of the Belding- 
Conn., 


r¢ signed a 


Heminway ‘( Rockville, has 


een elected vice president, director and 


ew ontroller of the Hockanum Mills Co., 
Rock 
Samuel Theodore Quint, of Quint 


(zen NI Bros., Boston, wool and mohair dealers, 
( ntl the first part of a Dus and Miss Adelaide Adaskin, Springfield, 
+ yctr j ? } la , } 
| \ustralia, where he plat Mass., were married in Beth El Temp‘ 
ehimin ingements 10T Springfield, on June 21 
establishment of a new Jantzen m1 
Mr. Zehntbauer will stop in New Ze John P. Kennedy, treasurer of Beld- 
1 +] ing-Corticelli, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 
ie tie Hawatiat Islan iy : 7 
heinidies id the pri “4: was recently elected president of th 
icKlan ind € y | ‘ . » mn . 
hoes Canadian Credit Men's Trust Associa- 
es tion, Quebec division, for 1927. 
Dr. E. Cadgene, president and trea ; 
the Lvons Piece Dve Works T. S. Dutcher has tendered his resig- 
N. J.. sailed from New York nation as treasurer of the Lamson Mfg. 
he S.S. Paris June 25 for France Co., Syracuse, N. Y., to take an execu- 
tive position with the Chalmers Knitting 


»., Amsterdam, N. Y 
Prior to going to 
president of the Chalmers 


a early in July. 
ad, : 
' Syracuse he was vice 
Ladi 
company. 


‘to Colonel Millard D. Brown, president 
of the Continental 


be sojourning in England after a visit Mills, Inc., Philadel- 
about a month on the Continent. They Phia, has been elected director of the 
er to the fact that. although now a National Bank of Germantown 
nil naire, he left the Eagle y district of W. ol Bitting, president and veneral 
Bolton, Eng., a poor boy, having worked manager of Rosedale (Pa.) Knitting 
the cotton mills of that district since (Co, sailed June 23 on his annual trip to 
e was 9 years old Europe where he will spend several 
Ferdinand Thun, president of the weeks 
a ” ee ee Dr. Homer Gage, eat sident of the 
Pee ne ‘lin Si ee Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
_ a A Worcester, Mass... and Mrs. Gage have 
Europe aa ; wee peng —'We given $25,000 to the fund of $350,000 
, being raised to erect the American House 
\ vedding of textile interest’ in University City, the international 
it Miss Hildegard Kunhardt, student community the southern out 
lat George E. Kunhardt, presi- skirts of Paris 
dent the George | Kunhardt ¢ rp 
ea eit ln OP laeel Charles B. Warren, treasurer of the 
, ores tes bride of Parker Hamil \V. Warren Thread Works, Westfield, 
\fy and Mr Arthur | M iSS., nd Mrs. Warren have started on 
Hamilt Sugar Hill, N. H. The @ trip to Alaska 
n e grand mother's Addison L. Green, assistant treasurer 
the late Walter Ek. Parker mer of the Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
Lge Par Mall vren and vice-president of the National Ass« 
M ition of Wool Manufacturers, sailed 


m New York o1 


tro 


ip in Eur 


Wednesday tor a 


pieasure Om 


Miss Frances Gord ae : Paul Williams, secretary of the York 
: \. Gr . ee hi Hosiery Company, Readin Pa 
: R aneee hs : \ l Miss esther Ba yer na r 
ve mart a oF 5 
; , 
3 ‘ ‘ General Secretary Arno S. Pearse, 
1 Cruise e We International Federation Mas 
T. 1. Yund. president of Ym i, er Cott Spinner’s and Manufacturer 
> Vow Amsterdam. N. \ssociations has been authorized by tl 
‘ ena c States 1 this ¢ mitt tor the purpose 
Sept 1 1b eport 1 Suc quest 
Edward A. Bigelow, ( Mi a me i : S co 
5 , the Honpeville M ( ; ; 
a : a ition Mr. Pearse wi 
" : - > . ! ' ( ar] 9 \ugust 
{ ‘ S Mass Thomas A. Sperry, for years a di 
ipp tor of the Elastic Spring Knit Corp, 
Mohawk, N. ¥ s removed to Cra 
lr i \ \ tw rq \ ] where | will be identit 
t i vel] ext 1 ct terests 
: J. W. Gaston of Duncan, S. C., was 
Cave . : re lected member of the board of dire s 
He ‘ : he South Carolina Cotton Growers 
. * - 7 Cooperative Associatior 
( i 1 ese i ( 
oak, ales te > it ti J. T. Hayes is now resident manager 
= enn exercises last mont! Mr the Mobile \la Cotton Mills 


A. E. Ledyard has resigned as agent 
{f the Eufaula (Ala.) Cottor Mulls 


H. H. Willis, cotton technologist of 


the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, has been elected director of the 
Textile Department of Clemson College, 
S. ¢ Mr. Willis is a Clemson graduate 


and has exceptional qualifications for this 


position. His practical cotton mill ex- 


H. H. Willis 


perience from his early youth, combined 
with his technical training and his long 
connection with Government research 
work, provides an unusually strong back- 
ground Following 
Willis 
than two vears during the 

He taught carding and 
Clemson 1920, resigning 
Assistant In- 
dustrial Education in North Carolina. In 
1921 he was appointed cotton specialist 
in the Department of Agriculture. The 
next three years he spent largely in Ari- 
zona and in New England studying field 
and manufacturing problems in connec 
tion with the utilization of 
grown in Arizona. For 
Mr. Willis has been 
Clemson in charge of the 
the Bureau of Agricultural 
Kconomics of the U. S. Department ot 
ulture. Most of this 


for his new position. 
his graduation from Clemson, Mr 
served more 
World War. 
spinning at 
become 


In 


to 


Supervisor of 


Pima cotton 
than two 


stationed at 


more 
vears 
cotton testing 


“t ' 


work is con 





ducted at Clemson in cooperation w 
the collece \ branch of tl pro} t ha 
recently been started at Colle Staty 
Texa Mr Willis will) continue 1 
‘ rg the Government testing worl 
President Sikes stated tl it this coopera 
ingecment heen ¢ ecter is a 
ve toward expans nd increas 
ecrvic ( | Xtile Jepar ner 
R. J. Brown, 1 e last te vears 
general n rer } Santee Mills, 
()rangebut i is ik a positior 
s superintendent of Mill No. 5 of the 
Cotton Mills Products Co., Mobile, Ala 


Kenneth B. Cook, who has been mat 


ager « CX e section ot the United 
States Rubber ( at Orange, N. J., has 
been appointed technical superintendent 
of the Winnsbor S. C.) Mills, which 
are controlled b that compan Mr 
Cook will assume his duties July 1. He 


is also 


Committee D-13 


secretary ol : 
for Testing Mate- 


American 


ot 
the Society 


rials 





E. M. Terryberry, southern agent for 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., with sales offices 
in Atlanta, Ga., has resigned his psition, 
effective July 1. 


E. J. Schellenberg, who has been as- 
sociated with Schwarzenbach, Huber & 
Co., New York, for over 15 years, and 
who has been manager and buyer of the 
raw material department of the company, 
has resigned. Walter  Bindschaedler, 
treasurer, will hereafter buy raw goods. 


Arthur H. Sprague, buyer for the 
Barre (Vt.) Mills, Inc., which have re- 
cently succeeded the Peerless Knitting 
Mills Co., is severing his connections 
with the Barre Mills early in July. His 
successor has not yet been appointed. 


Alfred Watson, who for the last 25 
years has been travelling representative 
of the New Hamburg Felt Boot C 
New Hamburg, Ont., Canada, has re 
signed to accept the position of manager 
of the government liquor store at Guelph, 
Ont. 


Arthur Burrell Cooke, production man- 
ager for the Hamilton Woolen C 
Southbridge, Mass., and Miss Ruth Mad- 
eline Robinson, Worcester, Mass., have 
announced their engagement. The wed- 
ding will take place in the fall. 


George H. Packard has taken a posi- 
tion general manager for Pelton & 
Pelton, Chicago, Ill., returning to the 
knitted outerwear industry after an ab- 
He was formerly 
manager of the Appleton-Superior Knit- 
ting Works, Superior, Wis. 


W. S. R. Mobray has been appointed 
manager of the Martinsville (Va.) Silk 
Corp. Before coming to America three 
years ago, Mr. Mobray was in charge 
ot textile plant in Scotland. 


as 


sence of several years. 


a large 


Joseph Bennett, manager of the Wind- 
sor Print Works division of the Consol 
idated Corp., North Adams, 
Mass., has been elected president of the 
Employers’ Association of Berkshire 
County, Mass., succeeding Dennis T. 
Noonan, president of the Berkshire 
Woolen Co., Pittsfield, Mass., who serve 
two years 
P. A. Smith has resigned as superii 

tendent of the Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cottor 
Mills to a position with the Man- 
ville Gastonia, N. C 


Textile 


accept 


Jencke ( 


William Stewart has been elected su 
perintendent oi Durfee Mills, Fall 
Mass., to fill the vacancy occa 
sioned by the recent resignation of Jo- 
seph T. Leach. Mr. 
perienced mill man, 
nected with the 


Mass., in s¢ 


Ol £4 years prior t 


the 
River, 
stewart 1s an ex 
having been cor 
Slater Mills, Webster 
eral Capacities tor a 
about three years 
retired Mr Leach ha 
Mills as 


17 vears, at the time of | 
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} 1 
go when he 


ag 


been wi Durfee superi 
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resignatiol 
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banquet for overseers, 


section men al other employes on tl 


i 
Ju e 24 


night of Several hundred per 
R. E. Henry, presi 
presided \ddresses 
were made by C. N. Wallace o1 
‘Athletics; R. T. McWade, “Acc: 
H. R. Turner, “Labor Turn 
over; these speakers being mill officials ; 
and Leonard Howard, manager of the 
service department. 


sons 


were present 
dent of 


the mill, 


dents ;” 
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Years ago, when the present-day ty} 
machinery were just being developed, T] 
through its Engineering Department e1 
ous and extensive study of these mack 
design and construction, their princip< 
their exacting working requirements. 


From that beginning, working in ur 
tion with our own refining departm 
Textile Mills throughout the countr 
tion Engineers have held to one unvz 
mining the types of lubricants w 
greatest protection against heat, fr 
insuring the greatest operating effic 
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Automatic gauges act 
as money-saving checks 
on your operations— 
your painting can be 
-conomically controlled 
oo! 


ITH precise care you control your 

operative costs. Now you can keep 
maintenance painting costs at a mini- 
too—through scientific research and 
2ering analysis! 


ou may avail yourself of the benefits 
‘ methods, the du Pont Company 
9 all industrial executives who are 
‘d in effecting greater savings in 
keep painting the facilities of du 
scription Paint Service. This ser- 
les you to a recommended painting 
prepared by a staff of specially 
igineers and chemists, and based 
hnical analysis of your plant’s 
ishing requirements. 


such procedure is planned sur- 
ig—which is just another way of 

expensive and more effective 
tection! 
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HE world of fashion is now committed to 


restraint. This may be abundantly proved 

in the comparatively new domain of colors 
which in dress now takes equal rank with the 
silhouette or in the patterning 
trend is toward purer color an 


1f fabrics. The 
away from the 
multitude of broken colors numbering into the 
hundreds that have ruled during recent months. 


( 
} 
1 


Primary Colors in Lead 

In silks, linens, velvets, and in rayon novelties, 
reds afford one example. Every shade of red 
from flesh pink through the long range of tints 
and deepening into shades of burgundy are in the 
front rank of popularity. Pinks are now nip and 
tuck with white for dressy winter wear at ball 
or opera. Reds are striving to add a rosy blush 
to browns especially, but in the opinion of many 
the fainter the blush the better, since the purer 
colors are advocated. 

Yellow, another primary, now ranks second to 
pink for evening wear. Maize, popcorn, gold, 
amber, and other tints of yellow all appear to 
advantage with black, which itself is better style 
than any one color. 

Blue, the third primary, a pure color, is now 
good form from sky to navy, the former for 
evening, and the latter for day wear. Blue and 
gold is still a favorite combination. With rare 
good taste Worth of Paris selects white silk braid 
as a decoration for a blue dress. The motif chosen 
is of oriental origin. 

With broken colors losing ground, secondarys 
are rising into prominence of which green is one 
example. Green has never been an all around 
American color, but it is making progress and 
is included in the first range of colors selected 
by authorities for the coming fall and winter 
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season. The shades, pivoting oy Chinese jades 
and resedas, deepen into jungle greens, with tints 
of emerald for evening wear. 

Shades of orange are more especially in the 
novelty and the sports division, while French lilac 
earned first honors with exclusives during the 
spring buying period of the present year. This 
we think will give similar shades a place in the 
color movement for the coming season, with 


orange primarily for sport use. 


Since the movement is toward purer colors, we 





SUMMARY—STYLE 

‘]. Restraint in colors, weaves, patterns 
and in designs in evidence. 

2. Purer colors displace broken colors 
of many admixtures. Black will lead 
all colors in coatings. 

3. Dark colors wiih shadow  over- 
checks for fall and winter men’s wear, 
and lighter colors are predicted for 
spring 1928. 

4. Weights to be lightened in dress 
goods of which wool georgettes are one 
example. 


This instalment of “The Textile Outlook” 
has been prepared especially for TEXTILE 
WORLD by Eugene Franklin Peirce, Color and 
Fabric Editor of the Dry Goods Economist. 
Once each quarter the Outlook appears 
in the form of a_ style forecast of fab- 
rics. All other weekly issues will continue to 
consist of analysis and forecast of conditions 
in the textile industry, prepared, as hitherto, 
by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director of New York 
University Business Research Bureau. 





look for grays to be of the pure variety prin- 


cipally, although taupes with a cast of red known, 


as rose taupes, 1f used in the form of a monotone 
dress or in a costume, may have a place. 
ie colors worn by both men and women which 


elps a given color to recognition, we here point 
1 


out that black and white, together with dark gray 
and white, is the last word in colors for business 
wear with men who studiously avoid appearing 
in colors worn by the masses. lo some extent 


the same applies to men’s neckweat 
The family of browns is as old as American 


civilization. Tans, sott browns, beavers, tobaccos, 


chestnut, seal and Atrican brown are well within 
] 
i 


the present color movement. Beiges too will be 
found in well restrained 


combinations with black. 


included, and will be 


The Omnipresent Black 


lhe position of black may be best illustrated 
by the action of manufacturers who teatured 
colors tor the fall and winter seasons of last year 
and the spring season of this vear. One such 
manufacturer confessed to having redyed 600 
pieces of woolen dress goods in black and stated 
that the redyeing of cloths provided a sale for 
styles that could be moved in no other way. 
\dded to the forex Ing 1s the fact that one large 
producer of women’s ready to wear garments 
redved hundreds of pieces of unsaleable woolens 
and worsteds. 

If further evidence is wanted of the strong 
position held by black, one has only to glance at 
the action of lrench colorists who prepare color 
cards for international distribution which repre- 
sent the best interpretation of coming developments 





Group of New British Woolen Fabrics—On Left, Coatings; on Right, Suitings 
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ALABAMA OPPORTUNITIES 
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EFORE you let high taxes and recurring labor troubles drive 
you out of business, investigate the textile situation down in 


Alabama. 
Why Not Visit ALABAMA? 
Discover for yourself the profit- | your mill doors to open. Obtain 


able basis on which Alabama the laws on tax exemptions offered 
mills are operating. Find out jp many counties to new mills for 
what taxes they are paying—the ieee: sical Mai ite. sate 
lowest in the eight textile states. ili F i ; 
Inquire about labor conditions— ayGro-power, CHMAte and the 
no general strike in the history of | Many other factors which insure 
the industry—an ample reserve of | successful operation of textile 
Anglo-Saxon workers wait for mills in this favored field. 





Which Will Prove of Genuine Interest 


et This Company Can Outline a Practical Plan Ve) 
it 


your request our representative will call and furnish full 
particulars. Address 


NEW INDUSTRIES DIVISION 


Alabama Power Company 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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in the world of colors. Following the composé 
vogue, which took the world of fashion by storm 
this spring, French colorists are again advocating 
striking contrasts in millinery. So they are again 
presenting vivid and semi-vivid colors as relief 
shades for millinery to be worn with black dresses 
uni costumes. 


Fall Colors for Men’s Wear 

\s usual tans, blues and grays will comprise 
the volume selling for men’s wear during the fall 
and winter seasons of this year. We think one 
of the chief novelty movements in colors for 
mens’ wear will include dark browns, modestly 
decorated with shadow overchecks in matching 
and harmonizing colors. 

\Ithough small checks have been long overdue, 
ind are the rage in coatings for women’s wear, 
we think pencil stripes for men’s wear will share 
honors with shadow overchecks posed on dark 
browns. The spirit of restraint is present even 
in men’s golf togs, for the high priests of fashion 
speak of simple patterns only. 

Overcoats in silver gray, browns, and _ blue, 
finished with a velvet collar, are preferred for 
winter wear. 

Referring in general to designs it may be said 
that after a long period of patterns drawn from 
ill that is artistic and treasured in historic orna- 
ments, designers and stylers have returned to the 
first and most primitive motifs. 

Pin head dots are one motif used in many forms, 
grouped in stripes, checks and to some extent in 
plaid formation in addition to groupings of shower 

Hair line stripes are another classic as old as 
the pyramids, the new presentation being in the 
form of the music scale of five lines and four 
spaces. Stripes are the main staple in men’s wear, 
nd men who order custom made suits are favor- 

hair line stripes to a considerable extent. 

Pin head checks have displaced Glens, and 
fford convincing evidence that the trend in weaves 
is again away from the obtrusive and in the 
lirection of simplicity. 

\nother example of restraint is the adaptation 

stitching to express a pattern instead of a design 
expressed in colors. The sunburst often seen as 

lecoration tor the back of a coat is typical of 

is. Again stitching appears as a border for a 
coat instead of a colored border which enjoyed 
i pleasing vogue last vear. 


Lustrous vs. Dull Coatings 

\s to the finish for women’s coatings, there are 
two contending schools. Influenced by the rising 
vogue of satin, some stylists are advocating a 
This is the 

rd major attempt to popularize a lustrous finish 
for coatings. A calm view of the subject by 
‘ompetent and disinterested observers has resulted 
in the choice of a dull finish since it has the eie- 
ment of permanency, a desirable factor absent in 
lustrous fabrics exposed to unfavorable weather 
and to the pressure from wear in vehicles. 

\ previous attempt to popularize lustrous sur- 
lace for coatings was first welcomed by buyers 
since an attractive finish was thought to possess 


lustrous surface for winter coatings. 
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a selling appeal absent in dull finished fabrics. 
And so orders were placed for coatings with a 
shine. Subsequently, however, many of them 
were cancelled on the ground that the lustrous 
fabrics were opening the door for claims and for 
rebates due to spots. 

Retailers prominent in the distribution of ex- 
pensive coats, state that their best success has 
been in the featuring of a dull finish and that 
such will be chosen for the coming. fall and 
winter seasons. 

Since a cashmere finish is known to give satis- 
factory wear, we may confidently look for its con- 
tinued presence. Nevertheless for free selling, 
the trade is more than likely to rely on bolivias 
or allied fabrics since they are known to with- 
stand hard wear and do not spot from pressure 
or exposure to snow or rain. 


The Spring Season of Next Year 


The study of spring, 1928, styles now confronts 
us. In mens’ wear lighter colors are indicated 
for 1928 as a reaction to the somber colors used 
during the coming fall and winter seasons. 
Kynoch of Keith, Scotland, has chosen Tango 
Tangerine as the new spring, 1928, color novelty 
or more probably adaptations therefrom. In the 
next breath we are told by Kynoch that “The 
Jazz Bizarre” designs of previous seasons have 
declined because they are the production of manu- 
facturer’s featuring sub-standard cloths. 

Probably Kynoch’s two extremes presented in the 
foregoing will be joined and the merger carried 
over to @ new resultant of lighter colors, un- 
obtrusive patterns, covered grounds, worked 
out in soft tans and browns equally soft grays, 
gray blues and quiet neutrals which a banker 
could wear without being taken for a “ring fan” 
or a follower of the races. 

Manufacturers of dress 
finished their preliminary study of weaves and 
colors for the coming tall and winter seasons 
are now giving consideration to the assembling 
of indications for the spring season of next year. 

Vith a view to throwing light on dress fabrics 
for next spring, the writer made investigations in 
Roubaix, France. Manufacturers there are featun 


} 


ing sheer, semi-sl | 


ee! and light Wels 





instead of suiting or tailored weights which were 
once the chiet output of this well known cente1 
for novelty dress goods. So confident are manu 
facturers in Roubaix of an outlet in the U. S., 
that they will carry stock in New York notwith 
standing the presence of a large duty. 

From investigations made in circles where 
fashions take their rise, we find that noted dress 
makers in the French capitol are now meeting with 
success in the distribution of light weight closely 
woven dress goods weighing approximately from 
5 to 5% ounces to the yard 

Interesting use is made of fancy weaves inspired 
from knitted fabrics although they are subordi 
nated to flat weaves since flat weaves tailor to 
better advantage. Nevertheless Rodier of Paris. 
famous as the champion of fabrics woven on 
hand looms, has adopted Jersey weaves and the 
same is true of Jean Patou, a leading dressmaker 
in the French capitol. 


fabrics who have 
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Generally speaking manufacturers who favor 
standard suiting weights in worsteds are not 
organized to spin fine count yarns. They hesitate 
to install new machinery or to buy yarns essential 
for the weaving of the soft fabrics which are now 
preferred by the discriminating buyer to the hard 
finished worsteds formerly in favor for free 
selling. 


Novelty Cotton Dress Goods 

Abundant evidence is available to prove that 
novelty cotton dress goods are better positioned 
than at this time a year ago. he same applies 
to cloths classed as staples which is of even greater 
importance since their distribution is essentially of 
larger volume. 

lhe sale of percales for example is increasingly 
in evidence. One New York jobber who both 
stvles and converts percales bearing a private 
brand, has one thousand patterns and all are 
selling. And the patterns by the way are from 
the best French sources together with the assem- 
bling of colors which rank with the best that has 
been done by French designers who cater for the 
patronage of silk printers. 

One indication of a broadening demand for fine 
yarn printed cottons is presented in the sale of 
cotton dress goods by Best & Co his firm 
adopted a fine count cotton fabric of light weight 
closely woven construction inspired by an [English 
firm and called “Liberty Lawn.” 

This fabric was made up in what is known as 
the “shirt maker’s dress” originated in Paris by 
a haberdashet catering for the patronage oft well 
dressed men This idea was o1 


ais aa 
iwinally put ove 


by a French maker of silk shirts who established 


a New York agent 


Stylists for manutacturers of woven colored 
Issues are searching foreign avenues for patterns 
and colors from which collections will be 
assembled and shown for the spring and summet 
seasons OF next year 


Manufacturers of large distributing capacity 
} 


who weave, dve and print their own productions 


are go‘ stvled for the spring SeHson Ot nent 
vear and their collections of cotton dress goods 
will be ready tor the inspection of buyers during 


the months of July and August 

In a general way the constructions will follow 
along present established cloths of staples and 
of semi-staples. This is for the reason that 
makers-up who price cotton dresses by the dozen 
instead of single garments, have a fixed price 
limit for fabrics which will not be exceeded. 

On the other hand, converters satisfied with a 
smaller volume of business will confine thei 
activities principally to sheer and to semi-sheer 
weaves of which Celanese voiles are one example, 
since they were an outstanding success during the 
spring season of this vear. 

lor obvious reasons collections of cotton dress 
goods will not be generally shown until the season 
is well advanced in order that the pirating of 
patterns and colors will be reduced as much as 
possible. 





Phila. Textile Mfrs’. Assn. Out- 


ing Report Delayed 


lhe Philadelphia Textile Manufac- 
rers’ Association held their first 
muting at the Manufacturers’ Coun- 
try Club, Oreland, Pa., June 29, and 
m the large attendance and enthu- 
siasm shown this will be made an 

nual affair on the association cal- 
e dar. 


ty 


Members and friends arrived 
the club early in the afternoon and 


soon had chosen their favorite sport, 


golf, tennis and baseball being in 
favor with the largest number. Din 
ner was served at 6.30 p. m. and was 
followed by an unusual entertainment, 
Philadelphia’s famous Harry Lauder 
rendering several of his choice selec- 
tions. Further details regarding this 
outing will appear in the following 
issue of TEXTILE WorLD, your cor- 
respondent being delayed in filing his 
copy by that pesky creek that makes 
this course a torture for the embyro 
golfer. 


Leipzig Fair Dates Have Been 
Announced 


The International Trade Fair, which 
has been held tor centuries at Leip 
zig, Germany, will be open this year 
from Aug. 28 to Sept. 3. More than 
20 countries will display their newest 
products, and buyers will be attracted 
from over 40 countries. America is 
taking great interest in the fair this 


year. 


Germany has recently sent hun 
dreds of its leading scientists and 
business men to the United States to 
study methods of manufacture and 
market conditions, and is making a 
special effort to develop business rela- 
tions with America. A great variety 
of industrial products have been pre- 
pared in Germany to appeal to 
\merican demands at attractive prices. 
The coming Leipzig Fall Fair will 


include some 7,000 exhibits. 
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“GO SOUTH TO 
TENNESSEE” is a 
booklet of interest- 
ing data and au- 
thentic facts and 
figures relative to 
the industrial situa- 
ticn and cpportuni- 
ties in Tennessee. 
Free upon request. 
Specific information 
as applied to any 
particular business 


is also available. 


yr CEO BE © or “DIXIE Mm ERC ERIZING CO.41 TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE has the kind of labor 


you would like to employ 


The Dixie Mercerizing Company, with extensive developments at Chat- 
tanooga employing hundreds of male and female workers, is one of many 
large concerns in the textile field that has found the labor situation in Ten- 
nessee to be ideal. The exceptional records of production per employee, 
achieved in the Dixie plants, have placed them among the most successfully 
operated mills in the entire South. 





R. C. LEONARD, 
manager of the In- 
dustrial Department 
of The Tennessee 
Electric Power Com- 
pany, will gladly 
answer any requests 
for information as 
to Tennessee's re- 
sources, p-ssibilities 
and industrial op- 
portunities. Personal 
consultation can be 
arranged when de- 
sired by _ business 

















executives, 





Labor in Tennessee is practically 100% native American. A spirit of loyalty 
and willingness characterizes its efforts. A high standard of intelligence 

Thrift, civic interest and other valu- 
And lastly there is Tennessee’s tem- 
perate year ‘round climate—not too hot in summer or too cold in winter— 
which enables workers in this state to labor with a maximum degree of 


allows a quick grasp of intricate details. 
able traits mark it as most desirable. 


efficiency at all seasons of the year. 


Besides labor, Tennessee offers other strong inducements to industry such 
as central location to markets, splendid transportation, abundant raw mate- 
rials, and a plentiful supply of dependable electric power from the develop- 
ments of The Tennessee Electric Power Company along the mighty Tennes- 
see River and its tributaries. 


Every factor of the industrial situation confirms the worth of the suggestion 
that you “Build Your Mill in Tennessee.” 


a lh on ED 
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The Season of Long Days is the Time to Renovate 


ITHIN the past year, the 
National Electric Light 


Association made a survey 

of the industries in some of 

the larger cities to determine the extent 
to which artificial illumination had 
been employed. In one large city, en- 
joying a great diversification of indus- 
tries, it was found that the textile 
mills rated below the average of the 
other factories included in this survey. 
While this instance would not warrant 
drawing a general conclusion, it would 
indicate that less progress had been 
made in the textile industry as regards 
proper and sufficient illumination than 
had been made in other industries. 
Those who have had the opportunity 
of visiting various textile mills and 
other industries as well, would 
likely to concur in this deduction. 
Much has been written on the sub- 
ject of artificial illumination in fac- 
tories, including some that has applied 
particularly to textile mills. Also, 
there are available many formulas and 
rules for the application of this knowl- 
edge to various conditions and require- 
ments. These can be found in any 
good handbook, or obtained from a 
‘manufacturer of lamps. All that re- 
mains is for the mill management to 
avail itself of this information and 
take steps to have its plant profit by it. 
Proper illumination can best be 
secured by employing the services of 


be 


a good consulting engineer; although, 


where the concern has on its staff a 


competent electrical or plant engineer, 


the services of the consulting engineer 
may not be necessary. However, when 
the plant is not of sufficient size to 
warrant the employment of engineer- 
ing services, much can be accomplished 


* Chief engineer, The Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., 
and member of Executive Committee, Textile Divi 
sion, American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


the Lighting kquipment 


A Survey in a City of Diversified Indus- 
tries Showed Textiles the Poorest Lighted 
By McRea Parker* 


by soliciting the aid of the local elec- 
tric utility company or the representa- 
tive of one of the larger lamp manu- 
facturing companies who are generally 


others where a combination of 
eral” and “directed” lighting are best 
suited; and again 
where a “directed” 


gen 


certain instances 


system alone best 





Fig. 1. 


in position to give much free advice on 
the subject. 
Requirements Vary 

A common fallacy to be guarded 
against in laying out the illumination 
for a plant is that there is 
system of lighting for all 
and situations. This is 
is the contention for an “a 
paint, that Utopian dream of the pur- 
chasing agent. Any system or method 
of lighting must be judged by its 
suitability to the case in hand. 


one best 
conditions 
as tenable as 


11 
il 


purpose”’ 


here 
are conditions where a good layout of 


“general” lighting is ideal; there are 








General Lighting in a Weave Shed 


serves the purpose. l‘urthermore, 
color 
quality of the light is of prime im 
portance. 


\s an example of * 


there are special cases where the 


veneral” lighting, 


its application to a weaving room 18S 


shown in Fig. 1. This system succeeded 
one of drop cords and 6-in. deep-bowl 
metal 


above the looms, 2 in 


] 


reflectors suspended directly 


front and 1 in 


back. A photograph of such an anti 
quated system is shown in Fig. 2. In 
the arrangement, 
enameled lamps in 14-in. R.L.M. re 


flectors are employed, located accord 


new 200-watt bow] 





Fig. 3. 


Directed Lighting in a Drawing-in Room 


ing to the bays, without regard to the 
machinery layout. This an 
illumination intensity on the working 


gives 


plane ot 12 foot-candles. 


Novel Method of Wiring 

The method of wiring this layout 
may be of interest, as it is a departure 
practice. Instead of 
carrying the conduit against the ceil- 
ing and offsetting it around the beams, 
as is common in mill-type buildings, a 
size larger conduit was employed and 


from regular 


run straight at the beam level, being se- 


cured to each beam. The outlet box was 


located midway between beams, and, 
being of the rigid screw type, formed, 
in conjunction with the superior size 
conduit, a substantial support for the 
fixture. This method not 
sufficient labor in wiring to more than 
offset the 
conduit, but it 
such a 


only saved 


the larger size of 
supports the lamps in 
that they are relieved 
of some of the vibratjon from the floor 


cost ot 
manner 


above, by virtue of the shock-absorbing 

effect of the conduit support. 
In marked contrast to 

illumination, a drawing-in 


“veneral” 
room is 
shown in Fig. 3, in which “directed” 
lighting has been employed. Here the 
principal object is to show up in sharp 
outline the eve of the heddle and the 
warp end which is to be pulled through 
it. This has been accomplished by 
suspending the unit with its angle re- 
flector from a trolley so that the light 
may be moved along with the operator 
the 
The only other artificial light- 


as the work progresses across 
frame. 
ing in the room is over the aisles and 
storage spaces 

\ combination of the two contrast- 
ing systems already outlined is effected 
in the finishing plant shown in Fig. 4. 
Here “oeneral” 


illumination which is well suited to the 


the room has good 
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Reproduction of letters to the Editor of Manu- 
facturers Record, Baltimore, Maryland, from the 


Governors of North Carolina and South Carolina. 
These letters are indicative of the attitude of these 
two states toward industrial development. 


For definite and accurate information regarding 


specific locations in this favored region—write 


Carolina Power & Light Company 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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vork in hand. However, the fulling 
nills require a special drop light in 
iddition, so suspended in the front of 
each mill that it will throw its beam 
back into the machine to permit the 
operator to see inside. The cover of 
this machine shuts out of the 
overhead illumination. 
Mereury Vapor Light 

Some operations may require a 
special form of light. In the operation 
of a shear, where the fabric is run 
through at a relatively high speed, 
quick perception is of prime import- 
ance. The mercury vapor light has 
been found well suited to this purpose. 
This lamp not only permits the eye a 
greater sensibility, but, in addition, be- 
cause of its tubular shape and great 
length, gives a uniform spread of 
light across the full width of the ma- 
terial being sheared. See Fig. 5. 

These characteristics of the mercury 
lamp have also been utilized to good 
advantage at the perch. See Fig. 6. 
It has long been customary in the in- 
spection of fabrics, to pull them over 
a roller before a north window, which 
is usually of a single piece of plate 
the light reflected from the 
north sky being considered the most 
“colorful” and diffused. However, 
sufficient illumination from this source 
is not available in the early mornings 


most 


glass, 


and late afternoons of the winter, so 
that artificial means have been em- 
ployed to make possible a full day’s 
run at the perch. 

In one case, special “daylight” units 
were installed which consisted of 
4o2-watt Mazda C lamps with a plain 
reflector and a lens of special 
light” 2 such units were 
located in front of each perch, but the 
illumination uneven and insut- 
ficient. Accordingly, these two lamps 
were replaced 


“day- 
: » 
lass. 


‘| wo 
Was 


with a single mercury 
tube lamp, with the result that there 
was an even spread of illumination 
across the full width of the cloth and 
an improvement in visibility. Inci- 
dentally the unit consumed but 400 
watts as compared with the 800 watts 
of the two “daylight” 
installed. 

It is obvious 


units previously 


that in the latter in 
stallation the poor color value of the 
mercury lamp had to be considered. 
Only such goods as were being checked 
for mechanical defects were inspected 
under these lamps. These consisted of 
the undyed styles and those made up 
of yarn dyes where the color had pre- 


viously been checked in the yarn. 
Inasmuch as the finishing plant 


where this installation was made was 
handling both yarn-dyed and_piece- 
dyed fabrics, it only was necessary to 
arrange the work so that the piece 
dyes were reserved for inspection 
under the natural light and all others 
put through under the mercury light 
when daylight was not available. 
Daylight Lamps 
“Daylight” lamps, so called, have 
found a real place in the textile in- 
dustry and, no doubt, will be more 
widely employed as their advantage 
is better understood. At present the 
daylight quality is obtained by three 
different methods: first and simplest, 
that in which the glass bulb enclosing 
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the filament is of special composition ; 
second, where an ordinary lamp is used 
and a special lens employed ; and, third, 
where the reflector is up of 
a combination of special mirrored 
glasses to produce the desired effect. 
The special bulb is sometimes 
ployed with the lens or reflector. 

In making a selection of these units, 
consideration would have to be given 
to the importance of quality in the 
desired light. Because of the rela- 
tively low efficiencies of the earlier 
“daylight” lamps, due to their greater 
absorption of the light emitted by the 
filament, they have not been exten- 


made 


em- 


sively used for general lighting. How- 
ever, there are numerous instances 


where one lamp, or a group of lamps, 
have been installed for a_ particular 
operation, the added expense being 
justified by the importance of the work 
at hand. 

Fig. 7 shows the employment of 
“daylight” lamps in an inspection de- 
partment Where fabrics can readily be 


compared at any time. A similar in- 





General and 


Fulling 


Fig. 4. Directed Light for 


Mills 


stallation in the winding room of a 


spinning mill permits the sorting of 
bobbins 


various colored 


Previous to the installation of 


containing 
yarns. 
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Fig 5. 


this light, mistakes made 


in the sorting, 


many were 
due to the necessity ot 
performing the work under ordinary 
artificial light when sufficient daylight 
was unavailable. 

Perhaps the two greatest fields for 
the 


a light of constant color value on the 


“davlight” lamp lie in furnishing 


one hand and in permitting the lavout 


of machinery or operations inde 
pendent of windows on the = othet 
Solar light varies in color throughout 


1 


the dav. so that observations made in 


the morning hours may not compare 
with those made in the afternoon 
This holds true even with our taithtul 


friend the “north light.” though much 





satisfactory work in matching colors 
has been accomplished unde i renef 
cent glow In permitting lavouts 
independent of natural light thre 


“daylight” lamp may prove a boon to 
the engineer in the adaptation of 
modern methods of routing, handling 
etc., to the textile mull. 

This season of the vear, when c 
davs and artificial illumina 


vs are long 
tion little required, is the time t 
and accomplish improved systems ot 
lighting, for it is possible to disturb 
the older system with the least em 
barrassment to the mill 


survey is made of eac 





Fig. 7. “Daylight” Lamps Employed in Inspection 


Department 


Vercury Vapor Lamps at Shears 


with a view to furnishing sufficient 
light where needed and of the proper 
ccaracter, much useful information 





Vercury Vapor Lamps at Perches 


will be 


obtained which will be helptul 


in determining the type of system to 
be installed Some of this data will 
necessarily be obtained at night when 
he absence of natural light permits 
positive photometric readings. 


Pepperell Employes Hold Shore 
Dinner 
BIDDEFORD Mi Officials, 


heads of departments, members of the 


Poor, 


othce force and guests of the Pep 
perell Mtg. Co., of Biddeford, enjoved 
one of the most elaborate shore din 


Home 
stead that it is possible to serve 

M. Harry Whelan was toastm: 
and there were brief talks by A 


ners here recently at the Old 


lastel 
Howard R. Whitehead, of the Pe 
perell, Dr. C. I 


ent 


Thompson, Miss Cur 


ley and Miss lreworgy, company 
nurses, and Edward Moll Follow 
ing these exercises Agent and M1 

Vhitehead entertained the party at 
Me aA ; : 

their beautiful summer home here 


Lewiston (Me.) Bleachery & Dye 
Works will close the majority eir 
departments the week of July 4, although 


1 
the dve 


or t 


works will probably remain open. 
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1 eo cotton mill machinery 
and supplies business must 
move South, because that’s where 


the mills are, because that’s where 


71% of the business is. 


go% of machinery sales to new 
mills and additions are made 
South. 67% of machinery and 
supplies replacements are bought 


tor Southern mills. 


During 1926, Southern cotton 
mills operated to 127% capacity; 
Eastern mills to only 67% of 
capacity. 71°0 of America’s active 
spindle hours are now in the 


South. 


end for this Booklet 


location. Sent free. 





The actual experiences of nationally- 
Known concerns in Atlanta, and a 
thoughtful review of thisc ty’s many 
vital advantages as an industrial 
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Is it sound business practice to 
stay a thousand miles away from 
your major market? Do you sup- 
pose your Southern prospects will 
pay the freight much longer? 


If it were true that lack of labor 
or raw materials prevented, there 
might be some force to the argu- 
ments for remaining East. But 
Southern labor is producing ap- 
paratus and machinery as fine and 
precise as yours. And the raw 
material situation is excellent. 


The fifteen main railroad lines 
that radiate from Atlanta reach 
directly to the entire Southern 
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textile area, enabling efficient 
routing of salesmen and ship- 
ments. Taxes are low in the At- 
lanta Industrial Area. Power rates 
compare with the lowest in the 
country. Building costs are from 
20% to 35% lower than in the 
East. 


The Atlanta Industrial Bureau 
will gladly furnish the complete 
data on which you may judge the 
importance of this city in your 
planning. This service is rendered 
without charge or obligation— 


and is completely confidential. 


Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
1939 Chamber of Commerce 


TLANJA 


Jndustrial Headquarters of the South — 
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Ability of Pulverized Coal to Meet Varying Loads 
Is Factor of Importance to Textile Mills 





Unit-System Equipment, Form and Volume of Furnace, 
Ash Disposal, Efficiency Tests, Safety Precautions 


NE of the principal benefits 
to be derived trom the use of 
powdered coal is flexibility of 
operation, as the small quan- 

tity of fuel in the furnace at one time 
makes it possible to increase or de- 
crease the rate of combustion very 
quickly to meet the varying load re- 
quirements. This is of especial im- 
portance in textile mills, where large 
quantities of steam and hot water are 
required temporarily for process work 
at certain periods of the day, and 
where the lighting load must be turned 
on for an hour or more at the close of 
the day through the winter months, as 
well as partial lighting in certain de- 
partments on cloudy days at all sea- 
sons of the year. Ordinarily, “stand- 
by” boilers are employed for this pur- 
pose, and the processes of banking and 
starting up with ordinary coal are 
both wasteful and inconvenient. With 
pulverized coal much of the heat loss 
and labor can be eliminated, as it is 
only necessary to shut off the fuel and 
air supply, and close the dampers con- 
necting with the furnace, instead of 
banking the fires. On the other hand, 
it is an equally simple matter to bring 
the unit into service again. 

The greater part of the heat con- 
tained in the brickwork is absorbed by 
the boiler, so that it is often possible 
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Fig. 1. 


By Charles 


to maintain the pressure from 8 to 
10 hrs. after cutting out, when closing 
the dampers as noted above. 

More Complete Combustion 

Another advantage is the fact that 
practically any kind of coal may be 
burned after pulverizing, thus making 
it possible to use low-grade fuel which 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to utilize in its natural state in an 
ordinary type of furnace. It should 
be noted in connection with the above, 
however, that while: almost any coal 
may be burned after pulverizing, all 
grades are not equally well adapted to 
grinding, nor is the ash so easily dis- 
posed of in some cases as in others, 
both of which will be 
more detail later on. 

Owing to its finely divided condi- 
tion and intimate mixture with the air, 
from 97 to 98% of the combustible 
portion of the fuel is burned, thus 
giving a high efficiency under suit- 
able conditions. There is some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the relative 
efficiencies which 


mentioned in 


may be obtained 
with stokers and with powdered fuel. 
With high-grade coal, and uniform 
load, extensive tests show but little 
advantage, if any, in favor of pulver- 


izing; and, in certain large plants 
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equipped with multiple-retort stokers, 
slightly higher efficiencies were ob- 
tained than are customary with pul- 
verized fuel equipment. On the other 
hand, under actual every-day opera- 
tion, the running efficiency will usually 
be found higher with pulverized coal, 
due to a more complete combustion of 
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Run-of-Mine to a Uniform Size 


Typical Crusher for Reducing 


the fuel, with less air, under a vary- 
ing load. 
Upkeep and Labor 

While it is claimed that the upkeep 
of a unit grinder is considerable, and 
that there is always danger of “tramp” 
iron wrecking the machine, none ot 
the equipment is exposed to the high 
temperature of the furnace, thus re- 
ducing the maintenance cost of 
boiler equipment. 


the 
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Small Boiler Plant With Coal-Handling Machinery and 


Unit Pulverizer 


The actual labor of firing is prac- 
tically the same as with oil. One man 
about five large 
and a good deal of the hand 
work involved in caring fuel 
bed, with stokers, is 
avoided. 

The pulverized 
coal for the generation of steam de- 


is able to care for 
boilers; 
for the 
some forms of 


successful use of 
pends largely upon the design and con- 
struction of the furnace. The failure 
of early attempts along this line was 
due principally to the small size of 
combustion chamber and the short dis- 
tance the flame traveled before reach- 
ing the tubes. Developments in fur- 
nace construction have been along the 
lines of increase in volume, cooling of 
the walls and ash pit, and use of im- 
proved refractory materials. Pow- 
dered fuel is especially adapted to 
high ratings on account of the rapid 
combustion possible, but in order to 
secure satisfactory results it is neces- 
sary to provide a furnace of suitable 
size and construction. 


The Unit System 
The application of powdered fuel 
systems to industrial plants has fol- 
lowed the development of the “unit” 
system, which, as its name implies, 
consists of a single machine which 
pulverizes the coal, mixes it with a 
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Why does Georgia Lead 


when Eastern Mills pick 
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Southern Locations? 


URING the past five years more Eastern spindles have come to 

Georgia than to any other Southern state. Why? What are the 
factors upon which these careful New England executives base their 
preference of Georgia? 


Raw material, climate, power, site-costs, pure water and similar 
factors enter in, of course. But they are not the prime reasons, which 
are two: 


1. Georgia has a reserve of efficient, willing 
Anglo-Saxon workers, ready to man your 
mills and cut your costs. 


2. Georgia’s tax situation has attracted 
national attention. Low rates, and a State 
law permitting counties to grant five-year 
tax exemption. No State income tax. No 
State inheritance tax. 


Georgia’s outstanding advantages in these two respects, coupled 
with cheap, abundant power and economies in other basic productioti 
factors, have brought new spindles flooding to this State. 


secause of these tremendous advantages, textile profits reach their 
highest tide in Georgia; operation is even, smooth and without friction. 


Our engineering staff is ready at all times to confer with your 
representatives, and to supply all the data you may require. Georgia 
Power Company, Atlanta, Georgia. New York Office, 120 Broadway 
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blast of air furnished by a _ fan 
mounted on the same shaft with the 
pulverizing paddles or rolls, and de- 
livers it to the furnace. A device of 
this kind is furnished for each boiler 
and located adjacent to it. 

The simplicity of the unit system is 
illustrated in Fig. 1, which shows a 
small plant with complete equipment 
for handling the coal mechanically 
from delivery car or truck to the fur- 
nace. The only difference in this 
layout from the ordinary system is 
the substitution of a pulverizer for a 
stoker. 

In operation the coal is delivered to 
the feeder, then carried by an elevator 
conveyor to the crusher, from which 
it is delivered to the overhead storage 
bunker. From here it passes through 
an automatic scale to the pulverizer 
and is blown into the furnace as indi- 
cated. 

Simplicity in the design of the 
boiler furnace and equipment is of the 
greatest importance in the case of the 
textile plant because the cost of fuel 
is only a small percentage of the total 
cost of the finished product. This 
makes it necessary to keep the cost 
of installation at a low figure as com- 
pared with the equipment for a central 
station, where the cost of fuel may 
represent 50% of the total cost of 
power production. The unit system 
seems to meet these requirements, and 
for this reason its use is steadily in- 
creasing in the industrial field. 

The unit system uses no dryers and 
requires no storage of fuel in the pul- 
verized form. Coal is received direct- 
ly from an overhead bunker; and the 
apparatus, which rests on the floor in 
front of the boiler, crushes, pulverizes, 
and delivers the powdered fuel di- 
rectly to the furnace. 


Primary Crusher 


When run-of-mine is used, it should 
first be made of uniform size by pass- 
ing through a primary crusher as 
shown in Fig. 1. While there are 
various forms of pulverizers in use, 
the fan is usually mounted upon the 
main shaft of the machine and blows 
the powdered coal into the furnace as 
fast as it is produced. Careful design 
makes it possible to manufacture unit 
pulverizers of small dimensions which 
will fit into boiler rooms of limited 
size, thus making the outfit compar- 
able with a stoker, both as to cost and 
space required. 

The number of units per boiler will 
depend upon the size and load condi- 
tions. In general, it is safer to pro- 
vide duplicates for each boiler to 
guard against accident. If each boiler 
in a battery is equipped with a pulver- 
izer of the same size, it may answer 
to keep a spare unit in stock. As all 
equipment is outside the furnace, re- 
pairs, or replacement of the entire 
unit, are not difficult. 


Two Units for Large Boilers 


In the case of large boilers, 
especially where the load fluctuates 
considerably, it is best to provide two 
pulverizers. This permits one to be 
shut down during light loads, and 
both to be used only for peaks. This 
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Fig. 5. 


flexible arrangement has the addi- 
tional advantage of safeguard against 
complete shutdown in case of accident. 

All pulverizers, of whatever type or 
system, must be guarded against the 
entrance of “tramp” iron, such 
bolts, nuts, and so on, by means of a 
magnetic separator. 

As already stated, the coal is not 
ordinarily dried in connection with the 
unit system; and, as the moisture com- 
monly runs from 2 to 40% in different 
kinds and grades, it is evident that 
this factor must be kept in mind when 
making a selection. The best results 
are obtained in grinding when the in- 
herent moisture is less than 2%, but 
it is of course impossible to obtain this 
condition without drying. 

The quality of the coal which might 
be called grindable 


as 


varies consider- 


ably, and the successful mill must be 
capable of handling the greatest pos- 


variety. do 


sible Screen mills not 














Fig. 6. Furnace Walls With Air Space 
operate successfully on coal containing 
more than 4% of moisture; but the 
air-separating type will give good re- 
sults up to 14%. In some cases hot 
air is drawn through unit pulverizers 
for the purpose of drying the coal, but 
tar will be liberated if the temperature 
of the air exceeds 400°, causing the 
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Vertical Firing 


coal to become sticky and gum up the 


mill, 


Power Required 

While certain machines will operate 
satisfactorily with a_ fairly high 
moisture content, the power required 
for driving the mill will increase in 
proportion to the moisture, or, if the 
same power input is maintained, the 
capacity will drop off rapidly. above 


-O 
5 /C. 


: The actual power consumed in 
the process of pulverizing coal will 
vary with the percentage of moisture, 
the hardness and toughness, and the 
capacity of the mill. For ordinary 
conditions, the following may be taken 
as a fair average: 


Tons per hour Horsepower 


ee 10 
» to 2.5 30 to 34 
4 to PA re eae 45 to 50 
S to 10 100 


In general, the manufacturer who is 
in a position to make a complete in- 
stallation is able to give the best satis- 
faction in the end. While there are a 
number of machines on the 
market, those which come the nearest 
to discharging the powdered coal as 


2 OK vd 


fast as it is formed will give the best 
restlts and require the least power. 

Safeguards against breakage, ease 
of replacement or working elements, 
cost of repair parts, compactness of 
design, ability to feed uniformly under 
varying conditions of moisture, 
strength of shaft and ample size of 
bearings, self-aligning features of the 
rotating elements, automatic stopping 
and starting of the feed in case of 
clogging, lack of pulsation in the de- 
livery, absence of vibration, and con- 
trol of the air passing through the 
machine are all important matters to 
be considered. 


The Furnace 
The size and form of furnace, to- 
gether with its construction, are vital 
matters in the use of pulverized coal, 
and are often the deciding factors in 
its adoption or rejection. The re- 
quired furnace volume has been an 
obstacle in many cases to the intro- 
duction of this fuel in old plants. The 


furnace volume is commonly based on 
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a velocity of 7 to 10 ft. per second for 
the gases passing through it, which 
corresponds approximately to 2 to 3 
cu. it. per boiler horsepower developed 
continuously. about three 
times that required for the average 
stoker installation. 


This is 


By increasing the furnace volume, 
with a given velocity, the air 
supply can be increased to a_ point 
where the temperature of the furnace 
will be slightly below the point at 
which the ash will fuse in the upper 
part of the structure. In order to 
prevent damage to the lining, the 
velocity of the gases should be kept 
below the limit given above, and the 
rate of combustion should not exceed 
28,000 B.t.u. per cubic foot of furnace 
volume per In i 


gas 


hour. cases it 


many 





Fig. Furnace Walls Protected by a 


Water Screen 


has been found necessary to provide a 
furnace volume considerably larger 
than that given, in order to prevent 
damage to the walls from overheat- 
ing; but the present tendency is 
toward smaller volume through water 
cooling and other improved methods 
of construction. 

This large size of furnace is often 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, to 
obtain in plants already constructed, 
and has led to investigations along the 
line of decreased furnace volume, as 
will be described later in connection 
with the “well” type furnace. 


Three Methods of Firing 


There are at present two general 
methods of firing, known the 
horizontal and vertical, and these have 
an important bearing upon the form 
of furnace. 
first of these is illustrated in, 
1 and the second in Fig. 5, while 
a mean between the two, where the 
burner discharges at an angle down- 
ward, is shown in Fig. 4. In the case 
of the horizontal setting illustrated in 


as 


The 


4 r 
Fig. 














People living in some of these 
places have changed, within the 
last twelve months, from oil lamps 
to electric light ! The coming of 
paved roads and electricity has 
stirred the countryside a little the 
way a gold “strike” used to arouse 
the West. But the resulting 
activity provides a far more 
permanent growth and _ develop- 
ment. 





You can board your train 
after a day's business in 
New York or Philadelphia 
and be in the heart of Pied 
mont Carolinas by 9 o’clock 
next morning. Train service 
and equipment, both are un 
surpassed. Piedmont execu- 
tives come up for a day's 
conference and go back over- 
night—comfortably. 
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The NEW 
FRONTIER 


RE you looking for a place to 

re-locate your business, where 
reduced overhead, lowered operating 
costs and increased production will all 
combine to help make success a cer- 
tainty? Piedmont Carolinas ofters 
you a chance to lead in your industry 
by creating a “monopoly of advan- 
tages’’ over competition. 


Investigate a typical town, any one of 
the 160 growing communities in Pied- 
mont Carolinas, where wealth is in- 
creasing three times as fast as it is in 
the Nation’s five richest states. 


First inventory the present industries 
that are thriving. For instance, you 
would find in one representative com- 
munity this sort of situation: 


Five furniture factories, a hosiery 
mill, an underwear knitting mill, a 
huge quarry. 


Every year hundreds of cars of lumber 
and tanbark are gathered from the 
forests nearby and shipped away. Car- 
loads of apples, cabbage, eggs and 
poultry are shipped out, as well as 
several thousand head of hogs and beef 
cattle. Most of these products are 
shipped out as “raw material” to be 
worked up into manufactured goods 
in other states. 


Now for the potential: A packing 
plant could dress meat and find a ready 
market within easy trucking distance 
—a market that is now importing! A 
cold storage plant would create values 
for the community and wealth for its 
owners. A flour and feed mill, a tan- 
nery, a canning factory would all 
thrive. 
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For land, plant and buildings are low 
in cost. Willing, intelligent white 
male labor is available in a steady 
supply, now working on farms. Less 
than a fourth of the total labor is now 
engaged in industry. 


The fact that more men than women 
are employed in present industries 
has created a surplus of female labor. 
(That suggests opportunities for more 
knitting mills, hosiery mills, silk mills 
and garment factories). And all, men 
and women, are 99% native born, 
Americans of old pioneer stock— 
keen, teachable and ambitious to 
work and get ahead. 


Every such town lies in a trading area 
that is within trucking distance over 
excellent Carolina paved roads. 

Investigate. Find out what the op- 
portunities are for you—for your busi- 
ness. Our Industrial Department, 
Room 1004, Mercantile Building, 
Charlotte, N. C., ts at your service. 


IVrite. 


PIEDMONT CAROLINAS 
Where Wealth Awaits You 


DUKE POWER COM PAN Y 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY & ALLIED INTERESTS } 
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Fig. 1, the required volume is obtained 
by raising the boiler to an unusual 
height above the floor level and mov- 
ing back the bridge wall, which is 
easily done in the present case because 
ii is a new building designed with this 
type of equipment in view. 

In plants already constructed, it is 
oiten possible to obtain the necessary 
volume by the use of a dutch oven, 
which also gives the required length of 
flame travel. This is shown in modified 
iorm in Fig. 4, where an extension of 
moderate length, and the removal of 
the bridge wall, has adapted a boiler 
of the B. & W. type, with ordinary 
setting, to the burning of powdered 
coal at a comparatively small expense. 

The horizontal setting lends itself 
quite readily to the change noted 
above, and, while not so efficient as 
when the vertical method of firing is 
used, it has proven satisfactory in 
many cases where the cost or con- 
structional difficulties made any other 
arrangement practically impossible. 


Vertical Firing 


The arrangement shown in Fig. 5, 
was obtained by excavating below the 
boiler room floor and so making room 
for the vertical method of firing. The 
flame travel in this case is normally 
longer on account of the flame turning 
back on itself before it strikes the 
tubes. This arrangement is obtained 
without increasing the floor space, 
and, when excavation is possible, is 
very desirable. In new plants, exten- 
sion may be made upward to obtain 
the necessary height of furnace if pre- 
ferred. In no case should the dis- 
tance from the burner to the point 
where the flame turns be less than 
15 ft. in a straight line, under present 
methods of combustion. Poorer 
grades of coal may be burned with 
this arrangement, and it adapts itself 
to the installation of the water screen, 
to a more flexible relation between 
radiating. and heat-absorbing surface, 
and to the removal of ashes, partic- 
ularly in battery setting. Also the 
point of incoming fuel is normally a 
hot spot, and the direction is against 
the influence of the draft. 

All of these factors result in the 
possibility of higher sustained ratings, 
greater fluctuations, and increased 
efficiencies. The setting, however, is 
more expensive, as the height required 
often involves excavation or altera- 
tions vertically, as previously noted. 
The fuel delivery is also more of a 
problem unless the pulverizing ma- 
chines are set on a platform. 


Furnace Construction 


Not only are the furnace volume 
and general form of importance, but 
also the furnace construction, due to 
the high temperatures carried when 
hurning pulverized coal. Two gen- 
eral methods are employed for protect- 
ing the walls, one of which provides 
n air space, as shown in Fig. 6, and 
he _ a series of circulating pipes, 
called a water screen, and shown in 
Fig. 7 ‘Tn either case the weight of 

ie boiler is carried on a steel frame- 
work, and the masonry only serves to 
etain the heat in the furnace. 
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Fig. 10. 


Type of Furnace 


The type of construction shown in 
Fig. 6 usually consists of a 5-in.-outer- 
layer of insulating material, and a 
g-in. refractory wall, or lining, 
separated from it by a 9-in. air space, 
a portion of the air needed for com- 
bustion being heated as it passes 
through this space on its way to the 
furnace. This arrangement serves 
three important purposes, as follows: 
It heats the air for combustion, cuts 
down the radiation losses, and pre- 
vents the inner wall from becoming 
overheated. 

The best practice at the present time 
with the unit system is to supply from 





Fig. 12. 
Furnace Shown in Fig. 11 


Horizontal Section Through 
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Section Through 
" ‘Type of Furnace 


Sections Through Two Forms of the “Well” 






| Fig. 9. 


“Well” 


Fig. 11. 


40 to 50% of the total air required for 
combustion through the 
the coal, 


burner with 
and the remainder by induc- 
tion, partly by way of supplementary 
doors near the burners and 
through other 
walls, as 


partly 
openings in the furnace 
previously described. The 
above amount of primary air has been 
found to be about the maximum 
amount that it is possible to admit 
with the coal, and at the same time 
maintain reasonably sized burners and 
cover all ranges of rating found neces- 
sary in using this form of fuel. In 
some cases, partial drying of the coal 
is secured by forcing the preheated 
primary air for combustion through 
the grinding system. 

Air preheating of both the 
and secondary supplies is becoming 
quite general, the latter usually being 
tempered with cold air to a tempera- 


primary 


ture of 175 to 200 deg. Higher 
temperatures tend to volatilize the 
coal on the feeder and impede 


a steady flow to _ the 
Secondary air 


burner. 
ranges from this 
temperature to about 530 deg., de- 
pending upon the heaters and other 
equipment. Water screens (see Fig. 
7) not only: serve to keep the ash-de- 
positing zone at the bottom of the 
furnace cooled below the fusing tem- 


perature of the ash, but also protect 
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Plan of Setting Shown in Fig. 8 
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Form of Furnace Delivering the Fuel 
Tangentially 


the furnace walls in much the same- 
manner as the air space already de- 

scribed. Furthermore, this arrange- 

ment increases the heating surface and 

capacity of the boiler, and utilizes heat 

which would otherwise be lost through 

radiation. 


Well-Type of Furnace 


One of the most recent develop- 
ments in furnace design, known as the 
“well” type, Figs. 8, 9, 
and 10. In this case combustion takes 
place in a square or cylindrical well at 
the bottom as indicated, the fuel being 
blown in tangentially at four points as 
shown in Fig. 10. This arrangement 
results in an extremely high rate of 
combustion, so that the furnace volume 
may be substantially decreased, as 
compared with the usual type. 

From the well, the hot gases rise to 
the dispersion chamber, where they 
come in contact with the tubes of the 
boiler and give up their heat. The 
well itself is water cooled, while the 
temperature in the chamber above it, 
where the gases expand, is not such as 
to injure the refractory material. 
With this arrangement the furnace 
volume is reduced to, or below, that 
required by the ordinary stoker equip- 
ment. 

Another furnace, 


is shown in 


where the fuel 
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a somewhat similar man- 
11 and 12. In 


delivered in 
ner, is shown in Figs. 
this case combustion takes place in a 
large central chamber practically sur- 
boiler 


rounded by the tubes of the 


propet As yet, these special furnaces 
ire applied to large plants operated on 
the multiple or storage system, and are 
given to show the latest developments 
in burning this form of fuel. 
Ash Disposal 

What becomes ot the ash is a ques- 
tion frequently asked by those who are 
considering the burning of pulverized 
fuel. Of course the percentage of ash 
varies greatly with different kinds of 
considered 
fuel for 


coal, and this should be 


when making a selection of 
a given plant. In a general way, about 
30% of the ash passes up the stack in 
very finely divided particles, and is 
usually carried to such high altitudes 
that it drifts away and is deposited 
While 


has been some complaint regarding the 


over an extended area. there 
ash discharged from the chimneys of 
plants burning powdered coal, it does 
not seem to be of sufficient importance 
to have much weight in deciding on 
the matter of its use. 


Ot the remaining 70%, part may ap- 


pear as slag in the combustion cham- 
ber, or may lodge at the bottom of the 
third 
The distribution 
places mentioned will vary widely in 


second or passes of the boiler. 


among the various 


ditferent cases, depending upon the 
grade of coal and fineness of the par- 
ticles, the temperature of the furnace, 
and the 
Ash which ac- 


cumulates at the bottom of the passes 


of the setting, 
location of the baffles. 


the ve locity 


of the boiler is removed through open- 
ings provided tor this purpose 
Slagging, or the accumulation of 
fused ashes upon the furnace walls or 
tubes, is due to carrying a furnace 
temperature above the fusing point of 
the ash. This has been largely over- 
come in practice by properly propor 
to the 
keep the temperature of the gases be- 


tioning the air fuel so as to 


low the fusing point. Coal should also 

be selected fuses at 
The use of water 

screens has found 

] 


able both for protecting the walls and 


in which the ash 
a high temperature 
also been service 


also tor preventing the accumulation 
of slag at the bottom of the furnace 
While it has that the 


problem of ash removal is one of the 


been stated 


disadvantages of burning pulverized 
coal, it does not appear to be a serious 
obstacle, and the general opinion, in 
that 
proper equipment and suitable control 


ot the 


most cases, seems to be with 
fire, there should be no more 
trouble then in a plant using ordinary 
coal with grates or stokers 


Che material of the furnace walls is 


also a vital part ot a powdered coal 
system, and has an important effect 
upon maintenance costs 

Che better grades of coal, with 


high-tusing ash, are becoming ex 


hausted in manv regions, and furnaces 
should be designed tor the future use 
ot those coals 


ash and sulphur 


which are higher in 


Without going into details of con- 
stated that silica- 
alumina brick can only be used in air- 


struction, it may be 
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cooled walls when the ash has a high 
fusing point; otherwise the walls will 
be eroded quite rapidly by the liquid 
ash. Water-cooled furnaces 
radiant heat to a much greater extent 
than refractory material 
flects it, and therefore transfers heat 
more rapidly to the water, and so re- 
duces the temperature of the gases to 
greater extent before they reach more 
remote parts of the combustion space. 


absorb 


which _ re- 


Efficiency 

As previously stated, the efficiency 
depends upon the size of plant, grade 
of fuel, design of furnace, and skill of 
the attendants, and will not, in general, 
vary much from the results obtained 

stoker equipment 
similar conditions. 
In a number of cases, with boilers of 
medium 400 hp., the 
efficiency ran about 4% above that 
obtained with stokers; but, after de- 
ducting the cost of pulverizing, the 
results would be practically the same. 

Reported results vary considerably, 
and a number of those recently given 
will 
A 306 hp. water-tube boiler in an in- 
dustrial plant, operated under actual 
working conditions, gave the follow- 
ing as an average of four tests: 


first-class 
under 


with a 
operating 


size, 300 to 


show about the working range. 


Rating, per cent of normal......... 170 
$6 ee ee oe 17 
Per cent ash ae ce aera pianelo te wririele 15 
ORCS, WEP CONE... ins ccc wscenss 73 


eleven tests on a 470 
gave an average 
A 390 hp. boiler, 
reported from another source, gave an 
78%; and another of 
similar size, 82%. Ina series of over 
30 tests made by the Bureau of Mines 
on a 470 hp. boiler using Illinois coal, 
the overall boiler efficiency ran from 
8o to 83%. 

In another test 


A series of 
horsepower boiler 
efficiency of 80%. 


efficiency of 


recently reported, 
using the same kind of coal, having a 
content of 11.7%, and ash 
the following efficiencies were 


moisture 
18%, 
obtained: 


230% 


BI0%G 


normal rating hatha tal ie 
OEE: CREE. ak sreS enka o 83.6% 
[wo tests made in one of the large 
stations the following 


central gave 


efficiencies: 


178% 
170% 


normal rating............ 
ee Rs 


While another in a similar plant, 
using undried coal, with 9% moisture 
and 15% ash, gave efficiencies running 
from 82 to 85%. 

Danger of Explosions 

Pulverized coal in bulk is not ex- 
plosive. It becomes dangerous only 
when stirred up into a cloud with the 
proper proportion of air, and brought 
in contact with an open flame or with 
a body having a temperature high 
enough to ignite it. Most of the ex- 
plosions which have occurred have 
been in connection with the multiple 
system where the coal is dried and the 
powdered product handled to a con- 
siderable extent before it reaches the 
boilers. With the unit system, the 
coal is not only moist, but there is very 
little chance for the dust to get into 
the boiler room in its passage from the 
grinder to the burners. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that 
no loss of life, or fire, has yet been 
reported from this cause in connection 
with the unit system. 

It may be said in a general way that 
all machinery used in connection with 
powdered coal should be tight, so as 
to prevent leakage as much as pos- 
Dust should not be allowed to 
collect in the boiler room, and cleaning 
should be done by means of a vacuum 
in order not to raise a dust. Plants 
of this kind should be in charge of 
experienced men, and when changing 
over from ordinary coal to powdered 
fuel, full instructions should be ob- 
tained from the manufacturers of the 
equipment as to its operation. 

In the case of the unit system, the 
principal precaution should be in re- 
gard to starting up the furnace after 
the boiler has been shut down, as it 
would be easily possible to fill the 
combustion chamber with an explosive 
mixture before applying the torch. 
Instruction in regard to such matters 
are best obtained from experienced 
men on the ground. Bulletin 242, 
issued by the Bureau of Mines, con- 
tains much valuable information re- 
garding the matter of safety. 


sible. 


Amber-Colored Windows 





Actinic Glass 


Reduces 


Glare. 


Moderates Heat and Retards Fading 
By L. T. Sherwood* 


N the textile industry, dark buildings 

containing a few small windows have 
largely been relegated to the past; yet. 
in modern daylight mill construction, 
with its large glass areas, the problems 
ot excessive heat from direct sunlight 
1 of glare in various forms cannot 
protect 
workers from these hindrances is novi 
made when a new building is planned, 


amy 


be evaded. lf provision to 


the operating superintendent is pretty 
later to such unsatis- 
and makeshifts 
painting of glass in windows 


sure resort to 


factory uneconomical 
as the 
and skvlights 


looks 


except 


glass 


\ctinic 


rolled 


like ordinary 
that it has a 
tint technically described as an “un 


olass, 


= sylva 1 Wire 


While this results 
in agreeable softening of light from 
the sky, natural objects 
within a building are not appreciably 
altered for ordinary purposes. When 
the sun is shining through an ordinary 
window or skylight, such objects as 
white or light-colored textiles are often 
so glaring'y illuminated that it may be 
actua!!y painful to the eyes. When, 
on the other hand, actinic is used under 
such conditions, a person can even read 
print upon white paper with con: fort. 


saturated vellow.” 


colors of 


Glare from Sky 
Of course direct sunlight is not the 
only source of daylight glare. Workers 
whose jobs require them to face win- 
dows which never receive sunlight are 
often seen wearing eyeshades tor pro- 
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tection against glare from the sky 
The efficacy of such eyeshades may 
be open to question, byt the fact tha 
they are often worn under such condi 
tions is evidence that this form o: 
glare is at least annoying to many per 
sons. Workers whose eyes are n 
very sensitive—and they presumabl: 
are in the majority—thoughtlessly en 
dure annoyances of this kind day afte: 
day, although it is an accepted fac 
that the cumulative effects are apt t 
be fatigue, headache, etc. Since thes 
handicaps tend to increase manufac 
turing costs and impair quality of out 
put, an effective remedy without doub 
pays dividends. It is stated that when 
observations are made on a commercia 
scale, the relief from eye strain o 
this nature gained by actinic glass, i: 
direct comparison with ordinary glass 
is most impressive. Under the head 
ing of ordinary glass is included color 
less glasses made in patterns whic! 
diffuse light to greater or less extent 

Closely associated with the glare of 
direct sunlight in “daylight mills” is 
the problem of Old Sol’s_ blistering 
heat. While there is usually no com- 
plete escape from discomfort in hot 
weather, we generally keep as cool as 
we can by staying in the shade. On 
the other hand, machine hands, for in 
stance, must stay on their jobs, shade 
or no shade, and in a “daylight mill” 
can hardly be expected to do their best 
when the sun is beating down upon 
them through ordinary glass ; hence the 
cordial welcome given to actinic glass 
because of its property of moderating 
the sun’s radiant heat. 

Comparative Tests 

in extensive comparative tests of a 
practical nature between this new glass 
and the corresponding forms and 
thicknesses of the ordinary kind, it was 
found, as indicated by thermometers, 
that the discomfort due to direct sun- 
light was reduced about 55% by % in. 
actinic, and about 40% by % in. 
While these figures as nearly as fea- 
sible express the gain in comfort due 
to actinic, probably the clearest con- 
ception may be obtained by a simple 
comparison which anyone can make in 
a few minutes, without instruments or 
apparatus, by means of 12-in. square 


pieces of the new product and of 
ordinary glass. 
Another property of this unique 


glass, which may often be of interest 
in special cases, is that of retarding 
various undesirable chemical changes, 
such as the fading of colors. Not only 
is the fading of finished goods greatly 
diminished, but it has also heen shown 
that in certain dyeing processes it pro 
tects against deterioration those chem 
icals, such as diazo compounds, which 
are especially sensitive to light from 
the sun or sky. 

A specialist on the science and art 
of illumination has pointed out that the 
cheerless bluish light from the nortl 
sky, after transmission through actinic, 
has more of the mentally stimulating 
quality of sunlight. In this connec 
tion, the comment is received from 
various sources that the added cheer 
fulness on cloudy days is well liked 
Cheerfulness, of course, is always at 


asset. 
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A Horizontal Quarter-Turn Belt Should 
Wider than a Normal Belt 


HE object of these experiments 

was to study the transmission 

capacity of horizontal quarter- 

turn drives, as compared with 
normal horizontal and thus 
establish a more correct basis of design 
for such drives. Another object was 
to try out certain combinations of pul- 
leys and center distances in the hope 
of learning more about the practical 
layout of quarter-turn drives. 


drives, 


Primary considerations in the design 
of the quarter-turn apparatus were 
measurement of horsepower trans- 
mitted, measurement of slip, measure- 
ment of initial or slow-running tension, 
flexibility in the use of pulley sizes 
covering a range of 6 to 30 in. in di- 
ameter and center distances ranging 
from 5 to 15 ft., and ease in converting 
the apparatus from the normal drive to 
the quarter-turn drive or vice versa. — 


Three Belts Used 
An important feature in comparative 
belt tests is the use of belts representa- 
tive of the different conditions of sur- 
face and elasticity found in normal 
service. In the present one 
leather belt possessing a normal high- 


Case, 


friction surface was chosen as repre- 
sentative of leather belts at their best. 
\nother leather belt having a buffed 
grain surface represented the class of 
belts whose coefficient of friction has 
become reduced through lack of care 
\ third belt, known to be 
still lower in transmission character- 


or misuse. 


istics, and very constant in surface 


*Research engineer, The 


119 So 


Leather Belting Ex- 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Fig. 1. Tests on Belt J-38 at 13-ft. Center Distance Fig. 2. Tests on Belts J-40 and J-41 at 13-ft. Center 








Small Difference in 


Capacity omen Expert- 


ments on Horizontal Quarter-Turn Drives 


By R. F. Jones* 


TABLE SHOWING COMPARISON BETWEEN THE TRANSMITTING 
CAPACITIES OF QUARTER=-TURN AND NORMAL DRIVES. 


ee en 


ig. Center | H. PF.) H. P. Diff H. P. 
NoJ Belt [Distance}Normall Q. T. % Normal 





conditions, was selected to represent 
belts of the lowest transmitting ability. 
These three belts with their dimensions 
are listed below: 


Weight 
Width Thick- oz 

Pelt. No. Material in. ness in, sq. ft 
J-38 Single leather, buffed 

Grain ..... 4.00 206 15.3 

J-40....Fabric and rubber.... 3.92 195 17.2 
J-41....Single leather, normal 

grain svedescacs 4.04 221 16.3 


Study of Curves 

An examination of the horsepower 
slip curves on Figs. I, 2, and 3 reveals 
that with one or two exceptions, the 
normal drives transmitted more power 
than the quarter-turn drive. In all 
tests the power transmitted at slips less 
than 1.5% was approximately the same 
for each drive. But at slippages be- 
yond 1.5% the curves separate and the 
small superiority of the normal drive 
is evident except in the case of J-40 on 
Fig. 2. 

The horsepower figures in the ac- 
companying table were picked trom 
the curves by using a piece of finely 


MOASE POWER 
~ 
AA 





3% Slip 

M2. Diff. 
©. 's. % 

6.0 


9 


scaled cross-section paper beneath the 
originals. Values of the horsepower 
transmitted by the normal and quarter- 
turn drives and the per cent difference 
between the two are given at 2 and 
3% slips for each comparison shown 
on Figs. 1, 2, and 3. There is so little 
difference between most of the curves 
at 1.5% that a tabulation of this data 
is considered unnecessary. 

In computing the percentage differ 
for belt J-38 at 714 ft. center 
distance, the averages from the two 


ences 


curves 3 and 5 of Fig. % were used to 
compare with the values from curve 4 
as indicated in the tables. The greatest 
difference between the two drives oc 
curred high capacity belt 
J-41 at 3% slip, the difference being 
16.9% at 13-ft. 
23.4% at 714-ft. 


/ 
« ¢ 
at 2 


with the 


center distance, and 
center. Notice that 
© slip the percentage differences 
for J-41 are With J-38, 
the belt of medium capacity, the differ- 
ences are small, and they are 


much less. 


greater 


at the longer 


center distances. the 


Be 5 to 10% 


results from J-40, the belt of lowest 
capacity, indicate very little difference 
between the two drives. 


Conclusions Drawn 


The following conclusions may be 
drawn table and curves. 
First, at slips up to 1.5% there is prac- 
tically no difference in the transmitting 
power of the two drives. Second, at 
the higher slips the advantage its with 


from the 


the normal drive, especially with belts 
Third, if the center 
distance is within the limits of- good 
practice, it has little if any effect on 
the difference between the two drives, 
or in other words, center distance has 
no effect on this difference unless it is 
so short that the belt does not conform 
well to the quarter-turn drive. 


of high capacity. 


For the purpose of design a hori- 
zontal quarter-turn belt should be from 
10% wider than a normal belt, 
other conditions remaining the same. 
Under 


ot 5% 


5 to 


an allowance 
would be enough, but if the 
drive is severe 10% would be better. 
It is not that these figures 
would apply to a belt much wider than 
four inches, but they should if the 
belt conformed well to the drive, and 
was in good contact with the pulleys 
most of the way across the belt. 


most conditions 


certain 


There is no theoretical reason why 
a quarter-turn belt should not be able 
to carry as much load as a normal belt, 
except that the tension varies across 
the width of the belt. The total area 
of pulley contact is certain to be 
because the short edge is not in good 


less 


contact at certain points, but theo- 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Fig. 3. Tests on Belts J-38 and J-41 on 7'%-ft. 
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Scene: General Manager's office. 
Characters, from left to right: Super- 
intendent of f yment, General 
Manager, Consulting Engineer, Plant 

Manager. 





«..-.they complain, they ask 
to be transferred, they quit!” 


“You can't blame the lighting for 
that, said the Plant Manager shortly. 
“You say the labor turnover is three 
times as heavy in the Finishing Depart- 
ment as in any other part of the plant. 
But,” triumphantly, “we use the same 
kind of light in all departments.” 

“But if the lighting 1s poor,” answered 
the Superintendent of Employment, 
“the results would naturally show most 
in the department that’s hardest on the 
eyes. 

“At any rate,” added the General 
Manager, “they complain about the 
light—they ask to be transferred— 
they quit. It’s costing the company a 
lot of money. What shall we do?” 

“Scrap our equipment for the whims 
of a few workmen!” the Plant Manager 
remarked scornfully. 

At this moment the Consulting En 
gineer entered the conference room. 

“Just the right man!” exclaimed the 
General Manager. “Do you think a 
new lighting system could help the 
Finishing Department?” 

“The best way to find that out,” 
replied the Consulting Engineer, “is to 
learn what light ought to do for you 
there, and then see how nearly your 
present lighting measures up to those 
standards. Cooper Hewitt’s engineer- 
ing staff tells you all that information in 


“What intensity of light does 
my plant need?” “Does the 
angle at which a beam of light 
strikes a surface make a differ- 
ence?” “What should be the 
relation of the height and spac- 
ing of lighting units to produce 
the most efficient results?” 
These—and scores of other 
equally important questions— 
are answered in catalog 500. 


a book on factory lighting. It’s some- 


thing you should have.” 


“Well,” the Plant Manager admit- 
ted, “if we're going to get facts, I'm 
ready to have an open mind. 


* * + 


Not prejudice—or unsupported the 
ory—but real facts are the basis of 
Catalog 500, the result of 18 months’ 
preparation by Cooper Hewitt’s tech 
nical experts. 

As helpful a hand-book as you could 
want on the subject of lighting! It 
answers questions which may well 
apply to conditions in your plant. 
Covers both the theoretical side of the 
question (the effect of different kinds of 
light rays on the eyes) and practical 
considerations such as the effect of light 





on production, the proper spacing of 
lighting units, etc. 

In addition to the information pre- 
pared by Cooper Hewitt engineers, the 
book contains opinions by eminent 
specialists such as Dr. Steinmetz and 
Dr. Louis Bell—photographs showing 
lighting installations in different types 
of factories—diagrams and charts t 
illustrate technical points. All the 


guess-work is taken out of industrial 
lighting. 


The cou- 
pon below 
brings you a 
free copy of 
Catalog s00. 
Tear out—fill 
in—fasten to 
your letter- 
head—mail 
today. 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC CO. 
85 River Street, Hoboken, N. J 


I should be interested in seeing a copy 


' 
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1 
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1 of Catalog 500. 
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Progress Keynote of Outerwear Convention—Continued 


(Continued from page 52 

of workmanship and materials in our 
roducts. This not refer to 
vhat we commonly call high quality 
ierchandise. It refers to all grades 
of merchandise. Quality of work- 
manship and materials in keeping with 
ie particular grade of merchandise, 

established and maintained, will 
eal the most effective blow possible 
to the slipshod manufacturers and 
price-only dealers who have been and 
now are the principal cause of poor 
profits and heavy percentages et re- 
turns on flimsy excuses. 


does 


“There is only one way to accom- 
plish this, and that is by inculcating 
in the manufacturer, through organ- 
ized educational propaganda, greater 
moral responsibility to stand behind 
his products, putting proper materials 
and the best of workmanship in his 
merchandise. 
for 
a long time with the flood of unjus- 
tified returns and cancellations. We 
shall never eliminate them entirely. 
They run up to 6, 7, 8 and 10%. Ji 
is still true however that ‘tan ounce 
ot prevention is worth a pound ot! 


“We have concerned ourselves 


cure.” It is time that we took our 
attention away from the cure and 
trained it upon prevention. Let our 


membership assure workmanslup and 
materials with — the 
price of the goods, and stand behind 
that assurance, and let any attempted 
returns be handled on the [ 
technical analysis, and inside of three 
years, you will be walking off with 
of the all 
grades and prices. 


commensurate 
basis of 


the cream business in 
“L urge upon you gentlemen enough 
serious consideration of the establish- 
ment of quality standards to provide 
for a continuous study of its possi- 
bilities, to the end that a definite pro- 
gram may worked out with a 
promise of success, or else throw the 
idea overboard as too radical for this 
industry. Meanwhile the present 
technical research service is laying a 
foundation upon which to build a 
practical program. 
Research a Merchandising Problem 
“The merchandising problem is our 
third job and demands solution. To 
begin with, our organized industry 
has not yet: made a thorough market 
research. I mean by that a complete 
study, country-wide, as to the de- 
mands of various sections, the sea- 
sonal peculiarities of f our 
merchandise in various sections, and 
the which effect fluctuations 
knitted outerwear in 


be 


some ot 


factors 
of business in 
Various sections. 
Record of Other Industries 

“T would repeat that our organiza- 
tion is not prepared to prevent a de- 
pression of ten or more per cent, al- 
though other industries through their 
issociations are constantly conducting 
market research and guiding their 
nanufacturers so as to equalize the 
peaks and valleys of business. Are 
vou prepared to claim that a research 
service adequately supported and _ in- 
telligently conducted, would not en- 





able us to defend, on the basis of con- 
stant utility, adaptability and stylish- 
ness, our women’s 
men’s sweaters ? 


and our 
If you are, then we 
can do nothing but sit supinely in our 
offices and wait for the leather 
manufacturers to steal another mar- 
ket, or wait for satin bathing suits to 
ruin our business. 
Program of Cooperation 
“You men, both members and non- 


wear 


voods 


members, must get behind your 
organization. I call upon you here 
to do it. I state in no uncertain 


language that never has the knitted 
outerwear association been adequately 
supported financially or morally. | 


state this with no criticism of those 
who have given fully of their best 
thought and time. We are now up 


against the positive necessity of sol\ 
ing these problems. You must put 
your shoulder to the wheel, not a se- 
lected group of you, but every man. 
“With such a program adopted and 
adequately supported, I see this indus 
try never again 
28.6% volume of 
years’ time. 


facing a loss’ of 


business in two 
li ten percent represents 
the difference between profit and loss, 
then let us take our industry firmly 
in hand and really progress in a mod 
ern manner. Then the National of 
ficers and Executive Secretary will be 
able to show real 
knitted outerwear. It done. 
I am calling upon you to start a new 


x ; 
some results tor 


can be 


era, one of intelligence and progres 
sive united effort. It is small 
program. It is enough to be 
worthy of the great industry in which 
you are engaged, and it is big enough 


not a 


big 


to command the respect and support 
of the intelligent progressive for 


ward-looking manufacturers who are 
assembled The watchword oi 
this convention is progress. 
dustry 


here 
This in 
has made great 
Here is our opportunity 
Let us 
outerwear in 


progress. 
for further 
seize it and put 
the front rank 
of textile clothing, dependable both in 
quality and in demand.” 


progress. 


knitted 


Swimming Exhibit 


The afternoon was with 


meetings of the various committees in 


taken up 
executive session By way of diver 
sion a demonstation of swimming in 
the Ambassador pool at five o'clock 
attracted a large part of those wh« 
were either free from committee worl 
had their 
briny. This exhibit also helped 


demonstrate the 


or who finished 


own baths 
in the 
serve to proper use 
The bath 
ing beauties were arrayed in garments 
furnished by D. Nusbaum & Company, 
Union Course, Long 


ot knitted swimming suits 


Island. Various 
races demonstrating different types of 
swimming and occupied 
attention of the audience who con- 
curred in the announced results of tl! 


tne 
contest. 


diving, the 


Manufacturing For Profit 





W. L. Churchill Outlines 


Necessity of Higher Prices 


HE ninth annual banquet of the 
association was also held in the 
Embassy salon. E. F. Byrnes, vice- 


president of the Bradley Knitting Co., 
Delavan, Wis., acted as toast-master. 
Music was furnished by the Ambas- 
sador orchestra. The address of the 
evening by W. L. Churchhill, a con- 
sulting engineer, whose subject was 


“Manufacturing for Profit versus 
Manufacturing for Volume.” Mr. 
Churchhill told his audiences some 


very plain facts regarding their ap 


parent inability to secure a profit on 


their merchandise in which he claimed 
they were no different from any other 


class of industrialists \s a general 
principle, he declared that selling 
profits should equal the conversion 


costs of their product and pointed the 
necessity of maintaining figures which 
would vield a substantial return to 
stockholders. 


“Manufacturers do not make 
profits that they should on their in 


vested capital and upon their invest 


the 





Stripes or Modernistic Designs Are Fashionable for Bathing W ear. 
Ambassador Swimming Club of Atlantic City, which Demonstrated Knitted 
Swimming Suits in the Hotel Pool 


This 


is the 


ment in skill, ability, training, and ex- 
perience, 

“Very nearly 40% of all capital in- 
vested in corporate enterprises in the 
United States is invested in) manu- 
facturing businesses. The average 
earnings upon this total investment 1s 
only 6°. Many branches of manu- 
facture average to earn less than 4% 
upon their invested capital 

“From 35 to 40% ot our manutac- 
turing firms show deficits each year; 
70% of our manufacturing firms earn 


less than $5,000 per year net profits. 


‘The cause for this poor showing 


and high mortality rate of manutac 
turing business is due to manutac 
turers selling commodities at prices 
that do not carry sufficient profit. 


“Paradoxical as it sounds, the high 
technical ability of our manutacturing 
group, as a whole, is largely respon- 
sible for their low earnings. 
Prices Based on Full Capacity 
“Obsessed with the theory that if 


they sell their goods based on prices 


suificient when running at capacity, 
the very low level of prices will bring 
this huge volume of business, each 


manufacturer prices on this basis. 
“At the end of the vear it is found 

that volume was not as anticipated and 

Not 


are 


profits are consequently lacking. 
that their conditions 
typical of industry, each goes out de- 


realizing 


termined to get business to fill his 
plant and a continuous ‘Buyer’s 
Market” is thus created. 

“The industry being deprived of 


profits is unable to improve its pro- 
ducts and methods of manufacture and 
therefore is unable to produce goods 


more cheaply. 
Profits Creaie Business 
“When manufacturers do not make 
profits that they should, they not only 
are unable to improve and develop 
their products and markets as rapidly 


and thoroughly as they should, but 
t! eV also. deprive their stockholders 
and owners of earned dividends, thus 


restricting their purchasing power and 
their 
manufacturing enterprises. 

“When the 


profits that they should, a major por- 


willingness to further invest in 
manufacturers do earn 
tion of these profits is immediately re- 


invested by them in additions and im- 
provements to buildings, machinery, 


etc., and thus stimulates general bust- 
ness and advance in our material 
welfare Better wages and salaries 


More openings are pro- 
our 


are paid. 
vided for 
ability, 


trained 
encouragement 
offered to industry generally. 


technically 
and greater 
Causes for Small Profits 

“There are two fundamental causes 
for the existing low average level of 
profits in manufacturing and both are 
based upon ignorance of fundamental 
economic laws. 

“Cause No. 1: ‘Manufacturers do 
not know what prices they should get 
for their goods.’ There is lack of 
unity of profit ideals and pricing ideas ; 
it is rare to find even two firms in an 
industry who will calculate the same 
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5 Painters’ Work—1 'Man Cost 


Painting your mill interior, its outside walls and the village homes— 
1 DeVilbiss spray gun operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush 
painters. . In addition to effecting this big reduction in painting 
labor costs, the DeVilbiss spray gun operator applies an improved 
and longer lasting coating of paint. He does a cleaner job and 
causes no interruption to mill operation. 


Further facts about this improved, low cost DeVilbiss way of paint- 
ing will be gladly mailed. Address— 


THE DeVILBISS CO. 236 Phillips Ave. 


sce DeVilbiss 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Philadelphia ° ° 
indianapolis Spray-painting System 


Guaranteed, Manufactured and Sold by 


LINCOLN-SCHLUETER MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


234 W. Grand Avenue 


Chicago, Hlinois 
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All These Advantages 


—are gained when you install R-S 
Vertico-Slant Fountains. 


The thirst of employees is satisfied 
sanitarily—lips can’t touch the 
nozzle—the slight slant stream 
prevents water from falling back 
upon the jet. R-S Fountains take 
up little space, are reached with 
fewer steps, check the waste of 





water and give continuous service 


R-S Fountains may be 
had with body coolers 
if desired—they will 
supply new energy to 


the year ’round. 


Write for the catalog with com- 
your workers during 
the warm weather 


plete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


67 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
AFD 








See Also —— 
——- CATALOG—— 


It Pays to Specify 
“Hard Maple” 


When mill flooring is in order—specify HARD 
MAPLE. 
giving trojan service year in and year out. 


In many mills this flooring is 


Its closely grained surface is highly wear-re- 
sistant and the constant trek of operatives, 
machines and materials has little effect. 


Let hard maple cut down your flooring over- 
head. Quotations gladly submitted. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER Co. 


Menominee, Mich. 


Hard Maple Flooring 
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prices on all of their products, even 
ii their costs are the same for the 
comparable goods. 

“Cause No. 2: ‘Manufacturers do 
not insist on getting the prices they 
ould obtain for their products, even 
hen these are known.’ This is due 
to a faulty conception of the buyer’s 
sition and his own need for volume 
business. 


s 


a 


Price Ideas Vary 
“The economic laws governing 
profits are today but little known and 
understood but ignorance of them does 
not lessen the penalty for their vio- 
lation, 

“Roughly about 50% of the prices 
established by manufacturers as the 
correct prices for their products are 
correct. About % are too high. 
About 25% are too low. 


25% 


Varying Use of Price Factor 

“In illustration of some of the major 
factors of pricing which used differ- 
ently cause varied prices on identical 
goods, I will briefly review a few of 
them. 

“First we will consider the amount 
of profit that should be earned. To 
date less than 10% of the firms that 
| have served or questioned on this 
subject have quoted an amount that 
would be fair and equitable to stock- 
holders and owners. 

“Profit is not something that one 
may arbitrarily decide as to how much 
or little shall be earned. 

“Despite your greatest resistance to 
unwarranted expenditures you find 
that year after year your assets are 
increased by added machinery, build- 
ings, inventories, or receivables, and 
although it is gratifying to know that 
this increase in capital assets repre- 
sents capital built from profits, if you 
have not enough additional profit to 
distribute as cash dividends, you have 
iallen short of your obligation to 
society as well as to stockholders. 


Profits Should Equal Conversion 

“IT am often asked ‘What should the 
profit be?’ The wide variation in in- 
vestment for the same purposes and 
the difference in the requirements for 
expansion of different industries makes 
it difficult to offer a universal rule for 
application. It will interest you to 
know that it should not be less than 
20% ot the required capital investment 
and that in some 8o different enter- 
prises of widely varying character, it 
has been determined that profit should 
at least equal conversion cost. (By 
conversion cost is meant manufactur- 
ing cost less materials used.) 

“The next most important factor in 
pricing is the proportion of capacity 
that should earn the normal profit. 

“Here is one important item for 
association effort. When through the 
statistics that can be collected, in such 

n association as yours, you are in- 
iormed that the aggregate sales of any 
item or line common to several or all 
i you are only 50 to 60% of capacity, 
tu are not going to get panicky and 
£o out and cut prices to get business 
you are down only to this proportion 
capacity at your plant. 

“Our excess capacity is nothing to 

become alarmed about if we will only 
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recognize its existence and be gov- 
erned accordingly. 

“One thing may be put down as an 
inevitable law: ‘You can not 
your normal profit by 
your goods _ to 
volume.’ 

“In the absence of specific informa 
tion upon this topic, a safe rule to go 
by is to base costs, prices, and normal 
profit upon producing at two-thirds of 
your annual capacity (for a 
shift only). 

“Another factor that tends to dis 
tort selling prices from their correct 


earn 
underpricing 


obtain abnormal 


incle 
singie 


levels is the variation in methods em 
ployed by different manufacturers in 
the placement or profit in their diffet 
ent selling prices. 

“A manufacturer must first 
the right prices to obtain for his 
products and then obtain them. The 
right prices can be obtained 
policies and methods are ad- 
justed to sell for profit rather than for 
volume only.” 

An Evening at Monte Carlo 

The activities of the day were con 


know 


when 
sales 


“An 
This was 
the Pompeiian room of the 


cluded by what was termed 
Evening at Monte Carlo.” 
held at 


hotel, which was fitted up with vari 


ous forms of gambling paraphernalia 
with attendants who apparently knew 


more about the intricacies of the 


games over which they presided than 


those who participated. Each one 
upon entering was provided with a 
: 


million dollars which, probably would 


not have passed currency on the 
boardwalk, but which served as coun 
ters for those who took part at the 
\ 1OuUs LamMINY tables And all took 
part, pot gentiemen and ladies, W1 

the result tun was st and 
furious. witl is dhhberal 
amount ot thal stakes were 








nor Was there any very serious 


effect upon the participants by losses 


ot large amounts. That there was 


something beside losses, was evi 
denced upon the announcement of the 
lriday, 


winning the 


luncheon on 
individual 
amount Was 


winners at the 
when the 
evreatest announced = to 


have accumulated $79,000,000. 


Committee Reports Presented 





Recommendations on Merchan- 


dising 


HE morning session on Friday 

following the Association break 
fast, was devoted to the submission 
of committee After a dis 
cussion as to finances and the adop 
tion of recommendation that the pres 
ent form of membership dues would 
be maintained until 1928, when an at 
tempt to change the scale to a basis 
gf volume business done by the indi 
vidual member, the Convention settled 
to a consideration of various com 
mittees recommendations. 


reports. 


Report of Merchandise Committee 


The report of the Merchandise 
Committee was presented by IL. B. 
Davies, secretary and treasurer of 
the Bradley Knitting Co. The recom 
mendations which were adopted, in- 
cluded a study of markets and distri- 
bution methods in an endeavor to dis- 
cover new and wider uses for knitted 
fabrics, and the designation of a 
Knitted Outerwear Week. 
port follows: 

“Your Merchandise Committee is 
impressed with the number and mag- 
nitude of problems arising out of new 
attitudes and new approaches in the 
field of distribution. There is no re- 
volt against Knitted Outerwear as 
such. Nor is there disturbance due to 
specific propaganda claiming superi- 
ority for products of competing in- 


This re- 


dustries such as woven cloth and 
leather. However, there is keen 
competition with these other fields, 


and this can be met only by the valid- 
ity of our 
based on 


demands for attention 
style, comfort or utility. 
This Committee does not believe that 
the legitimate place of Knitted Outer- 
wear can be enlarged nor its gains 
consolidated by publicity for the gen- 
eral subject of Knitted Outerwear. 
“The subject of a merchandise and 


and Pageant 


Adopted 


New York 
-onsiderable study. A spec 


machinery exhibition in 
has had 
ial committee appointed to report on 
this subject has made a detailed re 
port of the plan and purpose of those 
who propose this show It was de 
signed to make this affair an event of 


interest to the and of accruing 
Your Met 


(Committee was not con 


benefit to the industry. 
chandising 
Sime Ck. bhai 
vinceed Of tie 


financial practicability 


1 


1 
t 
ot the proposal and they 


l were very 
doubtful of the 


accruing benefits 
(he recommendation is that the mat 
ter be dropped tor the present. 

‘The Knitted 
\gents 
vour Committee a suggestion for a 
National Outerwear Week. Your 
Committee discussed this subject and 
recommends as follows: That the ex 
the Association be 


Outerwear Selling 


Association placed before 


ecutive officers of 
empowered to. designate a certain 
week in September or October as Na 
tional Week. <All mem 
bers would be notified in good season 
and urged t 


Outerwear 


) cooperate by lining up 
their customers through their direct 
contacts. Finally, all retailers would 
be urged by their suppliers to concen- 
trate on Knitted Outerwear during 
that week to profit by the localized 
effort. The details would be worked 
out by the National Office if this idea 
became operative. 

“Your 


great 


Committee recognizes the 
need of data with regard to 
markets and profitable distribution of 
Outerwear. No commodity remains 
popular if persistently unprofitable. 
This Industry should produce no more 
than 
profit. The Industry must study its 
market and build so wisely in ‘style 
and quality and quantity that dealers 
will react favorably and finish profit- 
ably. 


will go into consumption at a 


(83) 


P 
ie) 


“Research in continuous fashion is 
needed to discover new uses ior knit- 
ted fabric. 

“Summarizing, these are the sug- 
gestions made to the proper officers of 
the \ssociation tor their 
thought. 

“(1) Study: of 

« 


bution methods wit 


early 


markets and distri- 


h special attention 


to profit all along the line through 


metered production and _ intelligent 


selling. 


(2) Research to discover new and 





Secretary E, B. Gordon, as He Appeared 
on the Board Walk at Atlantic City in 
a Knitted Suit 


wider uses for knitted fabric in order 
to extend our markets. 

“(3) Designation of a Knitted 
fall of 1928 
focalized effort of -all fac- 


tors in our distribution.” 


Outerwear Week for the 
seeking the 


Directors Elected 
The following nominations for 
presented by A. S. 


Waitzfelder and unanimously elected: 


directors were 


District Directors Alternates 
Western A. J. Friedlander Harry Levy 
H. H. Newberger J. J. Farrelly, Sr. 
L. J. Pinkerton L. C. Wemple. 
Eastern A. 8. Waitzfelder.... Benj. Goobich. 
5. Worms N. Trabiley. 
D. Rheinauer . Ferd Nusbaum. 
Cleveland Sol Reinthal Herbert Goulder. 


Adolph J. Faber 

Oscar W. Fishel 
. William Portner 

John Sichel 

Ingram Bergman.... 

A. J. Cormack .. O. A. Runchey. 

8. M. Stock .. H. L. Snyder, 

L. Andrew Castle.... Richard W. Gerisch 


W. A. Keller. 
. E. E. Schwartz. 
. A. Titelman. 
J. Rubin. 
A. L. Stouman. 


Pennsylvania. 


Pacifie Coast 


Individual L. C. Brine .. R. H. Wyner 
At Large D. F. Byrnes .. E. L Shippee. 
J. A. Burns (Canada). F. W. Singer (Can.) 
\. Egerer M. 8. Ely. 
5. 5. Sampliner . Philip Frankel. 
H. L. Whiting B. Steuer. 
For Atlantic City Pageant 


F. G. Block, of Atlantic City, ap- 
peared in behalf of the coming fall 
pageant and asked for the cooperation 
of manutacturers in the purchase of 
floats. He announced that it has 
been decided that only knitted bathing 
suits are to be allowed at this pageant 
and that gold medals would be 
awarded to the manufacturer showing 
the best bathing suit, another to the 
one exhibiting the fanciest bathing 











SPRAY-PAINT FACTORIES 
and BUSINESS BUILDINGS 


at a Low Cost 


One inexperienced hand can cover 1000 feet and over per hour. One 
man writes us he is spray painting his buildings from roof to base- 
ment at a great saving! Another says that he has saved enough on 
the first job to pay for an outfit and made a big saving besides! 


Z PORTABLE 
SPRAY PAINTING 
EQUIPMENT 


easily does painting that is difficult by any other 
method. The paint gets into hidden cracks and in- 
visible corners and thoroughly covers rough surfaces 
on building walls, etc. It will surprise you by its 
results Binks Spray Paint Equipment is the stand- 
ard of the world. 3 to 5 times faster than hand brush 
painting and done better—more thoroughly by the 
force of the spray 

We have mu om valuable information to mail you. 
Write today for the interesting det sie. 


BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO 


Dept. F, 3100 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
Established 1898 
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Designed Specially 
for the Textile Industry 


CADILLA BLOWER 





Portable 
Electric 














Equipped with NORMA Ball Bear- 


ings. 






Requires No Oiling 


As originators and largest manufacturers of portable elec- 
tric blowers we have built types and sizes especially adapted 
for particular kinds of service. For the Textile Industry 
we recommend the CADILLAC Type G, which has the 
power and the durability required for this class of work. 


















In addition to its use for blowing lint out of cards, slubbers, 
spinning frames, looms, napping machines, shearing ma- 
chines, knitting machines, etc., it will pay for itself as 
electric motor insurance in keeping windings clean and 
free from lint and carbon and thus prevent “shorts” and 
“burn outs.” 





We can supply an attachment adapting it for disinfecting 
and fumigating purposes. It may also be supplied as a 
hot air blower for quickly drying samples in dye testing 
work. It is also instantly convertible for suction cleaning. 


There are hundreds of uses for the CADILLAC Blower. 
Write for descriptive folder, prices, etc. 





CLEMENTS MFG. CO., 607 Fulton St., Chicago 
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HANDLE ON TOP 


HE “Big Midget” Port- 
able Blower is finely made 
throughout, highly efficient in 


operation, built to give years 
of service. It is the result of 
over 60 years of air engineering 
experience. 


Avoids Strain 
on Wrist 


Projects dry air—free from the 
condensed moisture ordinarily con- 
tained in compressed air. Shoots 
it out at rate of 250 feet per second, 


Light—easy to operate. Handle is 
on the top—not on the end. This 
avoids strain on the wrist. Switch 
is on handle—right under the 
thumb. The “Big Midget” is so ad- 
mirably balanced that to use it is 
a delight. 


Can be used for suction cleaning. 
Made in stationary type with sup- 
porting foot. Write for circular. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


Distributors:— 


Graybar Electric Co., 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 












(REG.U.S PAT OFF) 








Offices in Principal Cities. 
Sycamore, IIl.; 


Offices in Principal Cities 1 SD J ure evan 


Big Midget 
Blowers 


KEEP YOUR 
MOTORS AND 
TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY CLEAN 
WITH A “MAR- 
TEL” BALL 
BEARING AIR 
COOLED PORT- 
ABLE BLOWER 


Reduce your 


FIRE HAZARD 


Prolong the life of your 
machinery 


Blower weight, 614 Ibs. 
Shipping weight, 18 Ibs. 
20 feet highest grade electric 


cable, with armored plug cap. 


One hand operated 


Note toggle switch in 
handle 

Well balanced 

Examine cut of Blower 
carefully 

Wires from motor to 


handle in metal tubing 

Highest grade BALL 
BEARINGS 

Gives 16” water column 
pressure 

Shipped on 10-day trial, 


anywhere. 


—$45.00 Net— 





Complete Set of Vacuum Cleaner Attachments $10.00 Additional 


ELECTRIC BLOWER CO. 


352 Atlantic Avenue 


BOSTON, (9) MASS. 
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suit, and another to the one employ- 
ing the best worsted yarn. Judges 
are to be selected from the knitted 
outerwear manufacturers so — that 
there will be no criticism on the de- 
cisions. A committee consisting of 
Messrs. Nusbaum, Byrnes, Fishel, 
Erlanger and Castle, was appointed 
to take charge of this matter. 

At the end of the session Bernard 
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Robbins, formerly of the Ascot Knit- 
ting Mills, Germantown, Pa., pre- 
sented his views on the current situa- 
tion and his belief that the industry 
needs an advisor in whom full power 
should be vested to direct the activi- 
ties of the industry. He also expres- 
sed his belief that the day is coming 
when combinations of mills would be 
effected for greater efficiency. 


Cooperation with Spinners 





President 


of 


Fisler 


Latter. Pledges Support 


HE last formal meal of the Asso- 
ciation 


was the luncheon on 
Friday, again the Embassy salon. 
John F. Stern, knit goods publisher, 


presided and introduced John Fisler, 
president of the National Association 
of Worsted and Woolen Spinners. 
Mr. Fisler’s talk was along the line 
of necessary cooperation between the 
spinners and the knitters. He de- 
clared that the future depends on the 
mutuality of interests between mem- 
bers of the industry. He said that 
the spinners are losing money while 
the knitters are making it, but that if 
the losses on the part of the spinner 
continued, the knitter could not con- 
tinue to make money. Mr, Fisler be- 
lieved there is enough business for 
the industry if a certain percentage 
of machinery were run. He declared 
that if each member of the industry 
had faith in himself and in others en- 
gaged in the same vocation, the trade 
would be a success. 

Mention was made of the meeting 
of wool manufacturers in New York, 
which the speaker believed to be an 


augury of better things in all di- 


visions. A uniform cost system was 
advocated on the ground that the 
curse of the business today is the 


guessing that is being done by manu- 
facturers. The speaker ventured the 
statement that the knitted 
division is in a similar situation to 
that of the weavers who can supply 
their demand by 77° [ 
their capacity. 


outerwear 


running 77% ot 
He pledged the sup- 
port of the Spinners’ Association and 
hoped that joint conferences of the 
two organizations might be held for 
mutual benefit. 
Prize Winners Announced 

The announcement of the prize 
winners at the Monte Carlo function 
was then made. The first ladies’ 
prize went to Miss Louise Letchey; 
the second prize to Miss Jean Stern; 
and the third prize to Mrs. A. A. 
Adler. The first gentlemen’s prize 
was won by Herman Horwitt; second 
prize by Dan. Friedman; 
third prize by Fred R. Mann. 
some and useful articles 
sented. 


and the 
Hand- 


were pre- 


Tariff Activity Urged 





Imminence 


of 


the Matter 


Presented by Various Speakers 


HE afternoon and concluding ses- 
sion of the Association continued 
with the presentation of Committee 
reports. Owing to the absence of 
J. J. Phoenix, the Tariff Committee 
report was presented by A. S. Waitz- 
felder. Mr. Waitzfelder spoke of the 
activity of the Association against the 
truth in fabric bills before Congress 
and the necessity of preparation for a 
fight to maintain tariff. The Tariff 
Committee report follows: c 
“The principal legislative work of 
the past year has been to prevent 
serious action on_ the — so-called 
Truth-in-Fabrics bill. It is needless 
to point out the undesirability of a 
compulsory branding law, such as this 
Capper Bill is. We are glad to say 
that, with the cooperation of our 
members when we called upon you, 
we were able, jointly with other tex- 
tile interests, to uncover such opposi- 
tion in Congress itself that the spon- 
sors of the bill did not insist on a 
vote, but let it die. We are still 
favorable to honest labeling, but op- 
posed to any measure which will not 
only be unworkable, but also will re- 
sult in useless expense, increased cost 
to the consumer, and the buying of 


labels instead of honest merchandise. 
This bill will quite possibly be rein- 
troduced and we must again do all we 
can to prevent its adoption. 
“Included in President Coolidge’s 
statement to Congress on that 12144% 
group of imports, is America’s vast 
textile industry representing billions 
of capital and millions of citizens di- 
rectly and indirectly depending for 
their living on its successful opera- 
tion and maintenance, but unfortu- 
nately, rates provided in the present 
tariff act are not fully protective, but 
competitive, as evidenced by the 
steadily growing volume of imported 
textiles, particularly woolens otf all 
kinds, the results of which are seen in 
the serious shrinkage of domestic 
production and the large losses sus- 
tained in the spinning, weaving and 
knitting branches of this industry. 
“Your Committee through our Na- 
tional Secretary is collecting funda- 
mental data and should be assisted by 
every knitted outerwear manufacturer 
in the United States competent to 
furnish facts that will throw light on 
our problem. In this crisis no manu- 
facturer should shirk such responsi- 
bility, for all alike must bear the con- 


sequence of Congressional action, and 
cly by united front can this Industry 
effectually present its case and win 


such recognition as it merits. This 
critical period requires more than 
sympathetic support. It must have 


financial aid in membership dues, and 
voluntary the fund 


no time will 


contributions to 
for tariff defense, that at 
your 
effectually achieving its just purposes 
in this fight.” 

In connection with the tariff report, 


Committee be hampered in 


an address on the imminence of tariff 
activity, was delivered by Arthur F. 
Faubel, 
Tariff 
part: 
“We who are following closely 


American 
Faubel 


secretary of the 


League. Dr. said in 
the 
present tariff situation in this country 
look for the biggest tariff year in 1928 
that the country has had since 1896, 
and if the 
issued by the opponents of t 


have been 


1 
} 
i 


warnings that 
le present 
American tariff policy mean anything 


at all, the tariff fight of 1896 will 
seem like a minor engagement com- 
pared to the battle of 1928 

“And there are more reasons than 


one why this is so. 


attitude of 


rere never was 
I} 


a greater inditference on 


the part of American manufacturers 
toward the tariff than there is in this 
country at the present time. 

‘“*Nor 1st 
on the 
turers vitally dependent upon an ade 


lis attitude of indifference 


part of American manutiac 


the only 


quate tariff for this country, 


dangerous sign on the horizon to that 


tariff policy. There never has been 
an array of opposition against the 
tariff the like of which we are con 


fronting at the present time. The im- 
porters and their foreign associates 
are, of course, eternally at work as 
they always are to break. down the 
tariff ir particular 
schedule or paragraph is concerned.” 
Standardization Report 
work of the 

committee fallen 


heads during the past vear, namely— 


act so far as their 


The standardization 


has under three 


standardization of sizes, technical re- 
search and container research. 

“At the beginning of the present 
year the committee had available the 
services of F. R. Re- 
search Associate at Washington. Mr. 
McGowan accepted an attractive offer 
with The Cotton-Textile Institute in 
January, and we have been deprived 
ot his services since that It is 
unfortunately for us to 
employ a full time technical expert, 
although our industry could well 
make use of a good man’s full time. 

“Before Mr. McGowan left us, he 
had carried the work of standardizing 
shaker measurements to the 
point of approval by our committee 
for a tentative set of 


MeGowan as 


time. 
impossible 


sweater 


measurements. 
In order to test these measurements in 
actual wear, we approached the Gen- 
eral Purchasing Office for the Govern- 
ment at Washington, who stated that 
they would be glad to place a small 
order based on our standard measure- 
ments for sweaters such as might be 
used in the army or navy, which 
sweaters would be tried on actual 
service men. Asa result of these tests, 
if any real fault should be found with 
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our measurements, will be in 
position to correct them before the 
final adoption of standards. 

“As a preliminary to these tests 


however, the General Supply Office 


we 


has requested us to go over the speci- 
fications now in use by the various 
Government departments in the pur- 
chase of knitted outerwear garments, 
and help them to standardize these 
specifications so that they will be prac- 
tical for us and acceptable to them. 

“Our the di- 
rectors’ meeting last January that we 
Institute individual 
for the benefit of 
with 


recommendation at 
research service 
members met 
approval. Under 
this plan, at no cost to the member, 
he can obtain a complete analysis and 
report with recommendations on any 
problem. So tar, ) 


our 


enthusiastic 


this service has not 
been utilized to the extent it should. 

“Your committee urges every mem- 
ber here to make frequent use of this 


technical researcl 


service, no matter 
1 > 1 
how simple the problem nor how 
complex. 
“Through the organized Paper 


Board industries, and again with the 
enthusiastic approval of our directors 
last winter, we entered upon a service 
intended to save many dollars to our 
members. A man was assigned to our 
for the 


and 


industry purpose of visiting 
complete 


study of the shipping department, for 


our plants making a 


the purpose of recommending changes 


in kinds of boxes, size of boxes or 
other shipping room practices, which 
might be shown by actual study and 


hgures to promise a saving. V. A. 


Good was assigned to this industry 
ind has visited plants in all of our 
1 
Cl 


istricts, although he has not vet by 
any means completed the rounds.” _ 
Ways and Means Committee 
The report of the Ways and Means 
Committee dwelt largely the 
presented at Thursday’s 
luncheon, advocating merit badges to 
had done some- 
thing about outstanding value for the 
industry. While this had been con- 
sidered formerly, no action had been 
taken in previous vears. 
mended by the the 
\ssociation establish an annual award 


on 
laa 
resolution, 


+] , 1 
hose member Ss who 


It was recom- 
Committee that 
and appoint a special committee to 
agree upon rules for establishing the 
basis for such awards. Another reso- 
lution which the Committee reported 
favorably upon was the desirability of 
wrapping in paper of all bundled 
worsted varns. This was also referred 
to a special committee to confer with 
the Spinners’ Association. 
Officers Selected 

The election of officers from the list 
of directors, submitted at the morning 
session, was then announced as _ fol- 
lows: Sol Reinthal, re-elected presi- 
dent; A. J. Friedlander, western dis- 
trict; A. Egerer, eastern district ; Wil- 
liam Portner, Pennsylvania district; 
A. J. Cormack, Pacific Coast; and L. 
C. Brine, representing the individual 
memberships, were chosen as_ vice- 
presidents; Daniel Rheinauer, treas- 
urer; Ellery B. Gordon, secretary and 
Harold R. Lowe, counsel. The meet- 
ing and convention then adjourned. 
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Pittsburgh-Des Moines elevated steel tank 
adequate, de pendable vater storage 10 
roperty In case of fire this water 1s 
able for the sprinklers (sravity 
ielivers the supply in steady streams; 
oO uncertainty hen an elevate 
i lard 
\ eed I i peratin 
‘ \ provide i this purpo 
i i i ss ce i wurs ua 
piping in the tank will allow water to be 
i iy Peace draw ir general ust while an adequate 
Flint, Micl reserve will be held exclusively for fire pro 
te 
\ Pittsburgh-De Momes tanl standard design meets both stock 
and mutual insurance requirements, thus greatly reducing your premium 
ite 
Write tor details of a Pittsburgh-Des Moines tank to guard yout 
ropert State the imsurance requirements vou wish to meet 
lo we P) } 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 
673 Professional Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Herman Nelson Unit Heater 


With the Wedge Core 


realizes all the theoretical advantages of 
Unit Heater principles 

Leak-proof, rust-proof and indestructible in service .. . Oper- 
ating steam pressure from atmosphere to 125 lbs. No reducing 
valves necessary . . . Greater range of flexibility and capacity. 
Freezing cannot harm it . . . There are many other reasons, each 
distinct and exclusive, why the Herman Nelson Unit Heater 
realizes your ideal of a trouble-proof, efficient unit heater . . . 
Before you contract for any unit heaters, let us submit our facts 
. If you are interested in heating 


for intelligent study . . 


Factories + Mills + Railroad Shops + Roundhouses 
Warehouses - Garages - Gymnasiums - Auditoriums 


write for complete information 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, I/linois 
Makers of the UNIVENT and the HERMAN NELSON INVISIBLE RADIATOR 
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Norwood Maintains A 


Valuable Engineering Service 


N KEEPING with our code of co-operating with 
I textile manu‘acturers in every way possible, we 

maintain an efficient engineering service to help 
you in the solution of your filtration problems. 


We urge you to make use of this service. If you 
have a problem involving the water entering into your 
bleachery or dyehouse, we suggest that you write us. 
We are always glad to discuss your filtration prob- 
lems, or to send you catalogs, illustrations or 


os er a Alaa 

specifications. ce cllso 
——CATALOG—— 

Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 
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LOW HEAD, HIGH SPEED, VERTICAL DIRECT CONNECTED UNIT 
WE WILL FORWARD BULLETINS UPON REQUEST 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Novelty Worsted Yarn 
Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a small sample of 
an imported worsted yarn in which a 
brighter yarn is twisted at intervals. 
Can you give me any data on the 
manufacture of this particular yarn. 
In what process is the bright end in- 
troduced and how ? (6136) 

The bright end is introduced in the 
twisting Either a special 
twister is used, or a spinning frame 
is employed to obtain the first twist. 


process. 


Two twisting processes are necessary ; 
the final twist being obtained on.any 
type of twister available. Analysis 
suggests the following procedure to 
duplicate this varn: 

First Twisting: One end is given a 
constant delivery. The other end has 
an intermittent delivery, being dis- 
tributed as desired. In the sample the 
bright end occurs once in every twelve 
inch length. The twist used is regu- 
lar spinning twist—right twist. If a 
special twister is used it would require 
two lines of delivery rolls and an 
extra pair of back rolls to control the 
intermittent feed. 

We really suspect that the first 
twisting was done on a spinning frame 
using a draft gear with two-thirds or 
three-quarters of the teeth removed, as 
a pattern gear. The bright end passes 
through rolls and front rolls; 
carrier rolls being removed and back 
roll set as front roll as 
The other end is fed direct 
to front roll. Every revolution of 
front roll—a 4 in. diameter roll we 
believe—will deliver 12.5 inches of the 
dark varn but only 3 or 4 in. of the 
yellow yarn. The sections of yellow 
yarn are not regular in length due to 
the lack of effective control at back 
roll nip. If a fancy twister was used 
it would control the delivery of the 
yarns in a sifnelar way. The Saco 
Lowell Shops build a special twister 
based upon the Forrest system, which 


back 


close to 
possible. 


spins and twists at the same time two 
ends, alike or unlike in quality or 
staple. This machine could be used to 
spin the dark yarn from suitable rov- 
ing and at the same time combine it 
with the yellow yarn, using pattern 
gears as desired. 

Final Twist: One end from first 
twisting is twisted with another single 
yarn of the same color in sample as 
ground thread in first twist. Twist is 
opposite direction to first twist. 

* * * 


Heavily Starched Lining Finish 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample of heav- 
ily starched lining finish that we 
would appreciate vour help in dupli- 
cating. It is 44/40, 8.20, and starched 
dry in the gray. We have been using 
a large quantity of glue and find that 
its deliquescent quality causes it to 
soften up considerably after a week or 











TEXTILE WORLD ON YOUR VACATION 


You will have more time to read TEXTILE WORLD on your 


vacation. 


Even a two weeks’ absence from work might put you 


out of touch with something important. 
Advise us in advance, giving vacation address and during what 


period you will be away. 
WORLD is sent to you. 
Post Office as letters are. 


We will see that your TEXTILE 


Periodicals are not forwarded by the 





so. Could casein be used to advant- 
age in this finish? If so, will you 
please outline a procedure for its use. 
We have a two-bowl starch mangle 
and tenter frame for this. work. 
(6135) 
handled hundreds of 
thousands of yards of this particular 


The writer 


class of work some few years ago and 
found it t 
glue as a 


never advantageous oO use 


sizing ingredient AS a 
matter of fact the price which is paid 
by commission merchants for finishing 
this class of merchandise calls for the 
cheapest possible formula. We resorted 
to the use of white corn dextrin ex 
clusively in percentage according to 
the various stiffnesses on the finishes 
we were doing. 

The goods were taken in the grav 
room and sewed together in runs of 
eight or nine bales: the fabric was 
passed over a 2-roll starch mangle and 
the goods immersed below the immer 
sion roller. From the starch mangle 
they passed directly to a 6-cylindet 
dryer, over a compensator and onto a 
go ft. tenter properly housed, heated 
and fitted with a winder. \We were 
able to do goods on such a range at 
a speed of about 95 to 100 yards per 
minute. 

The writer recalls one particularly 
stiff finish which we sized with 240 
pounds of white corn dextrin made up 
gallons cooked We 
would recommend that the inquirer be 
sure that he uses white corn dextrin 
and not anv of the vellow brands. 

We are wondering if the deliques 
cent quality mentioned may not be the 
result of some metallic chloride being 


to 100 when 


used in the sizing ingredient at the 
cotton mill. On 
goods this is often a serious difficulty 
in sizing compounds. 
realized the disadvantage of 
such ingredients in sizing 
material they would discontinue such 
practice. 


cheaper lines of 
If the weavers 
using 
warp 


Making Core Yarn 
echnical Editor 

We find it 
sample in which a core varn has been 
used. 


necessary to make a 
This as we understand it is a 
wool varn spun around a cotton yarn 
in such a way that the cotton is well 
covered with the wool. We are writ 
ing to ask vou if you can give us 
any information as to how this yarn 
is made. (6137) 
he usual method employed in mak 
ing core varn on woolen machinery 
is as follows lhe i 


cotton yarn 1s 


wound on a spool with the same num 
| 


ber of ends as there are rings on the 


top doffer of the card used. he sp ol 
is placed on a rack just over the ring 
doffer, and driven trom the dotfer, so 
that the 


delivered to the 


varn from the spool will be 
rings at just the 
proper tension. 

\ guide should be placed just over 
the wipe roll, with eve hooks, so that 


the cotton varn will be delivered in 


the middle of the ring, going under 
the wipe roll and into the roping at 


this point Mhe material passes 


through the top rubs and is led down 


through a bottom set of eve hooks 
placed over the wipe roll on the bot 
tom doffer in the same manner as in 
the case of the top doftfer lhe rop 
ing from both doffers gives the core a 


double 


words, the roping from the top dotter, 


covering of web. In other 
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Gentlemen.—This is to acknowl- 
edge and thank you for your letter 
of January 17th in answer to our 
inquiry relative to 


We thank you for your exhaustive 


report and will follow up same 
closely. 

Very truly yours. 
ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY 
By (signed) F. C. Williams 

Superintendent 
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In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seekng information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 

or prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


instead of passing on to the top spool 
in the usual way, ts led 


rough the bottom rubs and wound 


on the bottom spool O)y 


liv Iie SD 
is taken trom the card, in place of the 
usual two spools Phe weight 
ing must be figured tor full draft n 
+] ] "ay 1 aA 

e mule, as it Will not be poss 


I 
draw to weight 


Defects in Cotton-Rayon and 
Worsted-Rayon Cloths 


Fechmical Editor: 

We are sending you two samples ot 
cloth. No. 1 sample is made up ot 
worsted and rayon; No. 2 sample is 
made up of cotton and rayon Cloth 
No. | contains 100 denier rayon. Upon 
examination you will find that some 
ot the rayon evidently contains 18 
filaments and 40 filaments, although 
is all 100 denier. There are some 
bars appearing in this cloth and we 
would like to have your opinion as to 
whether or not the bars are 
bv the 


caused 
difference in filaments of too 
denier, or the difference in the size 
of the worsted yarn, which appears 
to us to run very uneven 
tionally heavy in places 

is made up ot 


and excep 
Cloth No. 2 
cotton varn and 150 
denier ravon, and we would like vour 
opinion as to what causes the detects 
in this piece ot cloth 

\s we are 


sending vou the entire 
pieces ot cloth that we have 
records, we 


tor our 
would ask vou to kindly 
return them after vou have examined 
the same. We might add, however, 
that we do not care how much vou cut 
off to make vour examination but we 


would like to have back what is left 
(6120) 
No. 1 sample is an exceptionally 


well woven piece of cloth and could 
at all. 
fairly uni 


not be improved very much, it 
lhe worsted threads are 
form and wherever a streak or bat 
faint. Bars and 
streaks are caused by a fault in the 
twisting of the worsted and rayon 
threads. It is a verv slight fault, 
which would be hard to remedy due 


appears it is very 


to the difference between the materials 
that go into the twisted 
namely, a very elastic worsted and a 
non-elastic rayon thread. A few of 
the rayon and worsted threads have 
fewer turns per inch than is 


threads; 


found 
in the others. This shows up the rayon 
a little brighter, giving a light streaky 
We are 
of the opinion that if the sample sub- 
mitted is typical of the cloth, it is as 


effect when woven into cloth. 


near perfect as it is possible to weave 
a fabric of this type. 

No. 2 sample shows every indica- 
tion of a carefully tensioned shuttle 
\ close 
shows signs of a loosely woven rayon 
filling. 


inspection of the selvage 
The selvage is very light and 
would not offer much resistance to a 
tightly woven filling without showing 
the effect of the strain on the edges. 
If the filling was held back by too 
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This Illustrated 
Booklet— 


Contains 
Reliable data on 
Standardized 
Chain Drives 
for 
Textile Needs 


Sent for the 
asking—write! 


—— See Also -— 
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BOSTON GEAR WORKS SALES CO. 


NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago 


BOSTON GEARS 





SELLERS PULLEYS 





ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


Cast Iron Pullevs to bank on for regular or special service. 


Just tell us what you need the pulley to do and we will supply 
exactly what you should have for the service. 


Give us horse-power, speed and nature of the work. 


Sellers Machine Moulded Pulleys 


WILLIAM SELLERS & COMPANY, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—— See lso—— ; or 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Machine Tools and Injectors 
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Quiet 


Rodney Davis Gears are 
well cut and are delivered 
promptly. Service is out 
happiness. Write for quota- 
tions. 


Gears, Sprockets, Roller Chain, 
Silent Chain Drives. Gears cut 
to specifications. 


We guarantee satisfaction 


Rodney Davis 
624 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rodney Davis Gears 





IFRBF BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


The R B F line is the most complete and extensive line 
of ball and roller bearings in the world. Made in all inter- 
changeable types, sizes and numerous specials for every 
conceivable application. 


Quality is the dominant feature of R B F Bearings. No 
finer steel, workmanship, or limits of accuracy are used in 
any bearing than are used in R B F's. 


He are prepared to give prompt delivery and 
will be glad to discuss any bearing problem 


with you. Write for full information, 


GENERAL BEARING COMPANY, INC. 
33 West 60th Street, New York 


DETROIT CLEVELAND 
11-252 General Motors Bldg. 1925 East 55th Street 


DOODOOOOOOQQOMNOOQOOOOQOQOOODOOQOOOODGQOQGQOODO™OOGQWOQOOOOS 
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much friction in the shuttle, a light 
selvage, such as is found in the sample 
would clearly show where the filling 
was pulling too tight. As a matter of 
fact, the selvage in the swatch shows 
clearly that the filling has been woven 
with a minimum of tension. Note the 
fraved edges of the selvage, where the 
warp stands out beyond the true edge; 
this condition in a selvage always in- 
dicates a light friction in the shuttle. 
The bars or shiners do not extend 
clear across the cloth. There is every 
indication that the rayon filling has 
been damaged before being used in the 
shuttle. 
the 


case. 


We are reasonably sure that 
shuttle cannot be blamed in this 

The filling could be damaged 
during the winding of the filling bob- 
bins. 


This is one reason why many 
mills 


do not rayon 
alpacas, for it is almost impossible to 


care tO Weave 
avoid shiners and vari-lustered rayon. 
This kind of filling shows up very 
badly on plain woven rayon alpacas. 
If the cloth has to be printed with 
large floral patterns, the vari-lustered 
rayon does not show up very badly, 
but if the cloth is just plain dyed the 
different shades will show up as 
streaks. 

Many finishers will closely inspect 
the gray goods before putting the 
cloth into process, and if any of the 
gray goods show vari-lustered rayon 


filling, the finisher will inform the 
owner of the cloth and refuse to 
accept any responsibility for any 


streaks appearing in the dyed cloth. 
Our opinion is that either a poor grade 
of rayon has been used or that the 
been improperly handled 
during the winding and copping. 


rayon has 


ie oe 


Trouble in Knitting Rayon 
Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a skein of rayon and 
two pieces of knitted rayon fabric. | 
should appreciate your advising me 
(1) the character of the rayon in the 
skein; (2) why it does not knit well, 
36 stitches to the inch; (3) the cause 
of the silver stripe in piece No. 1; 
and (4) the cause and removal of the 
rust spots occurring in piece No. 2. 


(6125) 
skein is viscose rayon. The 
details given regarding the 
manner in which the rayon is treated 
before knitting make it impossible to 
answer (2) very comprehensively or 
thoroughly. There should be no par- 
ticular difficulty encountered in knit- 
ting this yarn. 


The 
meuger 


Of course the yarn 
must be treated with oil or an emulsion 
of oil to render it pliable, but if the 
oiling is done correctly, and if condi- 
tions of temperature and humidity are 
satisfactory, there should not be any 
trouble in knitting this rayon. There 
have been a number of articles pub- 
lished during the last few months in 
TEXTILE Wortp on the problems at- 
tendant to the oiling and knitting of 
rayon. Clippings of these are being 
forwarded to the inquirer. 

The silver stripe in fabric No. 1 
occurs every tenth course, and an ex- 
amination of the rayon yarn after it 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


has been unraveled shows that: First, 
it is of different color from the rayon 
in the nine intervening courses. It 
appears almost like bleached yarn to 
unbleached yarn when it is held close 
to the rayon from the other nine 
courses. Second, it appears to be com- 
posed of more filaments than the other 
varn and each filament is finer than 
the filaments in the other yarns. Third, 
it seems to be more lustrous than the 
varns from the other nine feeds, 
which may, however, be imaginary, 
and due to the difference in color. It is 
the writer’s that the varn 
forming every tenth course is of an 
entirely different lot from that on the 
other nine The silver stripe 
not seem to be a matter of 
tension, oiling, or any other mechani- 
cal fault, but is due to mixed rayon 
on one feed. 

The spots on piece No. 2 are dirty 
or rusty oil, and were present on the 
before it 


opinion 


feeds. 
cdc eS 


varn was knitted into the 
fabric.. They do not occur regularly, 
hence, it seems that more than one 
feed is bringine stained varn to the 


needles. Fxamine your bobbins before 
feed rack. 
that no overhead bearing or shaft is 
dripping oil. Follow each thread from 
the bobbin to the needle, and see 
the varn does not make contact, e1 


they are placed on the see 


that 


ther 
constantly or intermittently, with a 


dirty or oily machine part. These spots 


and 
abric, 


] 


are easily removable with soap 
water, without damage to the f 


if due care is taken. If the regular 
scouring does not remove them, a little 
of the scouring worked into a 


light lather at the points where the 


soap 


stains occur, before scouring, should 
do it. Care must be taken not to dis 
tort the fabric. 

* * ~*~ 


Statistics on Rayon Production 
Epitor Textite Wor tp: 

\s a constant reader of your inter 
esting magazine, I am requesting that 
you send me, if at all possible, the 
most recent statistical information 
which you may have on the rayon in- 
dustry. 

For example, I have been unable to 
obtain figures concerning the pounds 
of rayon consumed by industries, since 


1923. Can vou supply or refer to 
issues of your magazine in which | 
may obtain such figures? Also, I 


have been troubled very greatly in 
trving to obtain cost figures in the 
rayon industry. I readily understand, 
that cost figures are given reluctantly 
in any industry, but I shall be glad to 
get them if possible. 

What was the World’s Production 
in 1926 for cotton, silk and rayon by 
countries ? 

I have purchased copies of your 
“Rayon Supplement” in the past and 
find in them important articles, which 
have been a great help in my work. 
The company in which I am employed 
manufactures dyes to a limited extent, 
for textile manufacturers. 

Thanking you for any information 
which you may send me, I remain, 


Very truly yours, 
Jos. JASPERS. 
We refer the inquirer to the arti- 
cles on rayon in our Annual Review 


and Forcast number in which appears 
a table giving the consumption of 
ravon by industries for the years 1924, 
1925 and 1926. Regarding cost figures 
the situation differs in each plant and 
any one set of figures would be mis- 
leading. 

Che world production of rayon in 
1926 is a difficult subject on which to 
give anything absolutely positive, be- 
cause most of the countries abroad do 
not have anything like as accurate 
We 
have estimated the 1926 production at 
210,000,000 pounds. 


records as we have in this country 


Our Manchester 
(England) correspondent has sent us 
an estimate of 219,000,000 pounds. 

With the production of 
cotton our Statistical Department has 
estimated that the world 


28 .000.000 


regard to 


output last 


year was bales, of 500 


pounds each. The writer has not seen 


an estimate for the 1926 production of 


natural silk, but for 1925 the best 
opinion seems to be that there were 
40,000,000 kilos yroduced. \s you 


know, a kilo equals 2.2 pounds 


(Quarter-turn Belt to be Wider 
(Continued from page 79) 


retically this 


should make no ditfer 

ence pt ictically t mav have some 
# , : 

eftect urthermore the eftective are 


of contact is actually greater on a 
turn belt than on 


quartet a correspond 


ing normal belt 


It is true that the short edge of the 
belt does not come on the pulley as 
soon as the long edge, and in fact it 


may not touch all the way around, but 


1 , 
1S also true that the 


edge which is 


carrving the load makes contact with 
entire theo- 
l are of contact, which is always 
ereater than 180° on both pulleys. 
Theretore the small differences indi 
: ? 


1 q . 
Vv the tests on the low Ccapacitv 


velts are to be expected 


Lengths of Edges’ 

In the trials of different quarter turn 
drives the length of the long and short 
edges of several were measured by 
placing a steel tape immediately 


ee 
calling 
side of each edge of the belt rhe 


difference in length of the two edges 
varied from 13/16 in. to 2 in., the 
latter being the difference for a 30-in. 


pulley driving a 6-in. pulley, at 6-ft. 





EN blanket finishers answered this 
; advertisement which ran one time 
in Textile World’s Clearing House: 





BLANKET FINISHER 


Experienced man for finishing blankets 
from loom to case. State experience 
and wages expected. 


Address Adv.—Textile World 





Says the advertiser—“Have received 
all replies necessary. . . . Thanks 
good service.” This same, 
prompt, resultful service is open to 
you. Take advantage! 


See pages 142 to 145 this issue. 


. . . 
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centers. This is an impractical drive, 
but the belt stayed on all right although 


the short edge was curling and crink- 
ling badly as it left the small pulley. 
\ g-in. pulley was substituted for the 
6-in., but it did not improve conditions 


much. At longer center distances 
times or the diameter otf the 
larger pulley, the long edge of a 4-in. 
belt would not i 


, five 
more 


be more than I!% in. 
longer than the short edge. 


lhe difference in length of the two 
edges is caused by the fact that the 
same edge has to take the outside’ of 
the curve formed by the belt as it 


leaves either pulley, and the stress is 


usually greater on that part of the belt 


passing through the curve at the 
driven pulley. The shorter the center 
distance for any given pulley, the 


st } 


larper this curve, and the 
strain on the belt. 


d 


greater the 
Since the curvature 
epends upon the pulley diameter and 
center distance, their ratio determines 
the maximum bend that the belt will 
have to make (which will be on leav- 
ing the smaller pulley). It 
then, that ratio 


7 
1olliows, 


.-s 
this 





an important 
influence on the life of the | 


lite being an important factor in the 
choice of the minimum ratio between 
the center distance and the large pulley 


diameter brings in an economic prob- 
lem whicl ' 


can be more e@asliy solved 


by a study of quarter-turn belts in 


service, than in the laboratory 


Points of Interest 


\ few remarks on points ot eeneral 


interest in the operation of quarter- 


turn drives might be of some value in 


this discussion. In-almost every in- 
belt 


installed fairly tight, a certain amount 


t 


stance where a_ leather was 


ot squeaking was present 


even at no 
load. This was caused by the tendency 
ot the belt to slip sidew ivs just betore 
it lett the pulleys. If the belt 
under load, the squeak usually origin- 
ated at the side where the belt leit the 
driven pulley, because this 


was 


was the 
tight side and it naturally offered more 
resistance to sideways sliding than the 


loose side. 


In the case of the 30-in. 
the 6-in.. and 9g-in. 
pulleys at 6-ft. centers, the side slip- 
ping was great enough to cause bad 


heating of the smaller pulley. 


pulley driving 


In general, a quarter-turn belt will 
stay on the horizontal pulley better if 
the horizontal pulley is used as the 
driver, because, when it is driving, the 
loose or sagging strand of the belt 
comes on to the driven pulley, which is 
in a vertical plane, and therefore the 
belt will run true regardless of the sag 
of the side. If the driver 
pulley is in a vertical position, the loose 
side of the belt feeds on the horizontal 
pulley, and the sag of this strand tends 
to make the belt run off the lower side 
of the pulley. When the load is 
variable the belt has a tendency to run 
in a different place on the horizontal 


loose 


pulley for every change in load. 
Tightening the belt helps to overcome 
this trouble, which would be ex- 


perienced more or less with loose belts, 
at long centers, or at high speeds 
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VALVES 


anc 


FITTINGS 


The Jarecki Manufacturing 
Company produce a complete 
line of Valves and Fittings for 
every purpose. Having a com- 
plete range of sizes and 
weights in every style offers 
you a great advantage in pur- 
chasing your requirements. 


It is a great convenience and 
you can save money by buying 
all of your Valves and Fittings 
from this 75 year old company. 


We will be pleased to send 
you catalog of complete line 
upon request. 
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Jarecki Manufacturing Company 


Erie, Peina., U. S. A. 
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RESCENT 








BELT FASTENERS 


Not alone on Heavy Drives— 
where duty is severe and the strain of service 
demands the utmost of a belt fastener, - 


Not alone on Main Drives— 


where plant production depends entirely upon 


the efficiency of the belt fastening, 


Not alone on Regular Run— 


of shop and machine drives where the operators’ 


time and labor must be conserved, 


But for EVERY DRIVE— 


from the light, high-speed motor to the heaviest 
main or conveying belt, Crescent Belt Fasteners 
are an assurance of satisfactory and economical 
operation for the full life of the belt. 


Write for Catalog. 


CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO., 247 Park Ave., N.Y. C. 


Of What Does This 


Remind You? 


cearaite PAINT 


Secause of its pigment, flake silica- 
graphite which has no equal as a paint 
pigment, Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 
lasts longer and lowers paint mainte- 
nance costs. 

This pigment is inert, does not combine 
with the vehicle and is not affected by 
acids, alkalies, gases, etc Because of 
its flake formation, it expands and con- 
tracts and will not crack, peel, or flake 
ff Due to its oily nature it has no 
equal in keeping moisture away from 


oO 


the under-surfaces 


t 48 B 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Jersey City, DOK New Jersey 


1827 One Hundredth Anniversary 1927 





COLA LLLEERAOOIUTAUERSNRSEREMAD NET GAMUON ALLSTATE SATAN NSU 


SUPPOSE that you had on hand 
when your first tap was broken 
a commercial device built specially 
to remove the broken pieces of tap, 
a commercial device not a home- 
made article, would you not have 
saved a great deal of time? 


Write Us for Information 


The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET 


HARTFORD. CONN. 
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Device for Sealing Bales 
Uses Compressed Air for Joining 
Heavy Metallic Bands 

pneumatic device for clamping 
the ends of metallic bands on bales is 
being introduced to the American 
the Consolidated 
2600 N. Western 
It was recently 
developed for use in the large public 
baling houses of England by Signode 
Limited, the British branch of this 
company, and is known as the Signode 
Sealer. It is suitable for making 
joints on heavy-gauge, high-tensile 
the bales to be 
strapped are of high density. 
The 


textile industry by 
Steel Strapping Co., 


Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


strapping, where 
accompanying illustrations 
show a typical installation in the City 
ot Bradford Conditioning House, 
Bradford, England. The method of 
joining the bands is as follows: 

A double-crimp Signode is placed 
over the ends of the bands, and sealed 
with the power sealer. This gives to 
the joint the full tensile strength of the 
band, and permits the use of a light 


” ” 


band. The 1%” x .035” Signode baling 
ft. to 
The safety feature with the 
Signode-strapped bales is particularly 
smphasized by the makers. The hu- 
man element is said to be practically 


hoop is used. This runs 17,200 


the ton. 


eliminated, because the joint is made: 


mechanically. Since the completion of 
the experimental work about a vear 


ago, no instance is known of a Sig- 





one of these 


joint failing on 


Bradford are 


shipped on weight, not space. and no 


stretcher is used to pull the bands 
tight while the bale is under compres 


S101 One of the Belfast linen firms 
does use a stretcher and saves three or 

ir inches on each strap, and some 
Cc ¢c measurement However, when 
t ws of the sealer are presser 
against the Signode, both ends of the 

| slide through the Signode and the 
hand lies quite tight against the bale 


- 
oe 


al 
el 
a 


Ls 
— 


Ye 


Fig. 1. 


; therefore, 
not very much compression 1s lost. 


before the crimps are made 


The Baling Operation 


The wooden frame shown at. the 
right in Fig. 1 is to ft. high and runs 
on a track on the floor below It is 


about 5 
fille] wit 


ft. long and 2 ft. wide. It is 
wool and is moved along on 
undet 
The ram is at this time, ot 


course, down at its lowest point, ready 


the rails until it comes directly 
the press. 


to receive it. 

The ram is then set in motion and 
comes up inside the box, pushing up 
with it the wooden bottom of the box 
on which the wool has been resting. 
The sides of the box keep the bale in 
The the 
10-ft. pile has been compressed to 18 


shape. ram operates until 
in. A side of the box is then swung 
back on its 


for 


hinges, and the bale is 


ready stitching on the hessian 
covering, 


\ tube 


carries the compressed all 


ceiling 
the 
required 
the 
i crane-like fix 


ture which swivels around as the sealer 


running along the 
from 
receiver to wherever it is 
Tle 


sealer is supported by 


rubber tube connecting with 


1 


is moved, keeping the tube clear of all 
obstructions. 


The sealer itself is supported by a 


balance known as the “Pedwyn” bal 
ance, which can be adjusted accurately 
to support the sealer. It will remain 


at an\ desired level, enabling the opel 


ator to locate its position exactly when 


making the crimps. The balance is 


from an ordinary carrier 
ich 


suspended 


pulley, whi runs around the bale on 


an iron rail. This installation operates 


admirably. enabling the man to seal 
at the sides and the ends of the bale 
with equal facility. The operator 
shown in Fig. 2 readily does from 14 
to 16 crimps in 50 seconds Practi 
cally all these bales have five bands 
over the sides. Some have, in addition, 
two bands lengthwise The latter are 
usually in two pieces instead of one, 
making it necessary to seal at each end 


of the bale. 
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Hydraulic Ram and Wooden Frame 


the 
node Pneumatic Sealers are: a speedy 


\dvantages claimed for Sig 


material 


efficient appearing bale 


application: a low cost; an 


: and a positive 


joint. The joints do not have to be 
wrapped in burlap to prevent damage 
to material in the bale itself or in the 
bales with which it comes in contact. 


Electric Floor Machine 


For Heavy Duty in Plants with 
Large Floor Areas 
\n important development through 


that has taken 


place during recent vears is the great 


out the industrial worl 


er attention that is given to cleaning. 
Walls, floors, and ceilings, as well as 
tie manutacturing and the building 








Jumbo Type Electric Floor 
Vachine 


equipment, ar* given attention that 
Was Considered: unnecess \ n to 1e1 
ent | textile indust this ce 
opmet s it p ula vali tor 

1 1 1 
idditior oO or | c1uie 1 1 

} 1 

stimu Ing r r e¢ TK 
‘ : 1 
el t reduces the sp ore terials 

i) stall in ql colorat qT 

led Hox l ne I r Javed 

‘ ‘ . ‘ 
it laree t t Ss aeve en Chey 
( apna tive time-sa reatures of 
mern machine wit the ability to 
crub, 1 is! ne refinish floors when 

’ 1 11 1 1 
the work would be considered hopeless 


| 
] Chev 


if dependent on hand methods 


are convenient, inexpensive, and do the 
work of many men. Special machines 
for tactory use have been brought out, 
and a new model of this type, known 


as the Jumbo, is being introduced by 


The Fay Company, 11 East 31st 
Street, New York. 
This Jumbo model is Ot large Ca- 


machined 
aluminum castings. It is powered by 


pacity and is built of finely 
a standard electric motor It 
polishes, and 
floors of all 


which, 


scrubs, 


waxes, and refinishes 


descriptions at a cost 
it is stated, does not exceed 3 
cents an hour. 


Specifications include a special 
thrust bearing, 64 in. in diameter, that 
relieves the machine of all undue fric- 
tion and allows the motor to deliver its 
full the Motor, 


and all working parts are en- 


power to brushes 
gears, 
and 
serve all 
Srushes and other at- 
tachments are easily changed and held 


closed and protected dust 
dirt. Three 


working parts. 


trom 


grease 


cups 


in place with special clips 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


BEARING drive and hanger box, Antifric- 


tion. 1,632,495. G. L. Miller, Can 
ton, Ohio. Assignor to Timkin Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 


regulator 1,632,125. Cc. 
and L. E. Goit, Chicago, IL. 
International 


BorLer 
French 


A\ssignors to Harvester 


To. .s hicago, Ll. 

BRAIDING machine. 1,632,608. E. Krenz 
ler, Barmen, Germany 

CaM-SHAFT control 1,632,223 H. M 


\ntonio, Tex 
CONVEYING apparatus 1,632,206 EC. 
Chicago, Ill 
United Conveyor ( orp., 


Fey, San 


\ssignor to 
Chicago, Ill. 


folman, Jr., 


Loom for weaving chenille, Axminster, 
and like carpets, blankets, and other 
fabrics 1,631,531 KE. Hollingworth, 


England \ssignor to 
Crompton and Knowles Loom Works, 


Worcester, Mass 


Dobcross, 


Looms, Bobbin feeding mechanism tor 
1,631,828. J. Lucas, New York, N. Y. 
Assignor to  lLucas-Lamborn Loom 
Corp., New York, N. Y 

Looms, Jacquard mechanism for l,- 
631,523 E | Dacey, Worcester, 
Mass Assignor to Crompton = and 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass 

PRINTING machine, Rotary intaglio. 1, 
631,169 \dolph Weiss, Brooklyn, 
N. Y 

SHUTTLE tension. 1,631,305. G. Brahs, 
Paterson, N. ] 

Sirk, Manufacture of artificial. 1,631, 
835. F. W. Schubert, Apperley Bridge, 

ar Bradford, England \ssignor to 
Brvsilka. Ltd.. Apnerley Bridge, near 
Bradt England 

S ah spindles, Bearing for 1,631, 
73 |. Kirner, Stuttgart, Germany 

Spoo. stripping machine, Jack. 1,631,920 
G. Crossland, Amsterdam, N Y 


\ssignor to Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc 

\msterdam, N. Y 

support. 1,631,921. G. Cros 
Amsterdam, N 7 \ssignor to 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc 

TENSION device and the 
L.. Pavia, Allentown, Pa 


SPOO! 
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SHIPPING HAMPER 


Flexible steel frame. 
Strong canvas body. 
Tough wood top. 
Renewable wood shoes 


2) TEXTILE WORLD 





LANE 


CANVAS SHIPPING HAMPERS 


Embody qualities appreciated by the occasional mill that 


transfers goods in process. 


Whether by motor truck, express or freight, great dur- 


ability, protection to contents, smoothness and lightness 


are desirable. 


All are found in the Lane shipping hamper. 


W. T. LANE & BROS. 





For N umbering Yarn From 


The Weight of The Hank 


Roving or Yarn 


Scale No. 980 


(|BS 


f 
BS So: S135 se 


For numbering yarn from the There is a spirit level in center 
weight of the hank or for — of base to aid in setting seales 
weighing samples of paper. true on table. 


colors, drugs use Roving or 


\ Seale No. 980 Catalog No. 30 contains com- 
arn cate o. oO. 


plete listing of scales and reels 


Weights are given in tenths of | together with tools useful to 
grains which makes comparison mechanic. Copy free on re- 
with tables easy. quest. 

No. 980 has japanned stand and Dept. T. W. 

the finished parts are nickel Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
plated. Providence, R. 1, U. S. A. 


B_ROWN & SHARPE 


TOOLS 


“World’s Standard of Accuracy” 








—— See cdisc —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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Write for Catalog No. 90. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Engineers, 
Superintendents 


TEXTILE Wortp has comparison with power 
added to its Kink Book requirements in your 
Library this handy vest- mill. Invaluable when 
pocket book of tables on laying out group drives 
power requirements of and figuring correct 
textile machinery. Shows power equipment. 

the power consumed by 
various makes of ma- 














Covers machinery for 
chinery running under cotton, worsted, carpets, 
various conditions and rugs, silk, lace, embroid- 
on various kinds of ma- ery, knitting, braiding, 
terial. Excellent for etc. 
$1 per copy 
Fits the Vest Pocket — Leather Bound 


To TreExtite Wortp subscribers, 75c per copy, or free with 
a new or renewal year’s subscription. 


Textile World 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


*West Boylston Mfg. Co. of Alabama, 
Inc., Chisholm, Ala. The new plant of 
this company at Chisholm, near Mont- 
gomery, Ala., for which general con- 
tract recently was let to the Batson- 
Cook Co., West Point, Ga., will con- 
sist of a main three-story mill, 134 x 
452 ft., brick and mill type; three-story 
warehouse, 102 x 107 ft.; and one-story 
boiler plant, 34 x 36 ft. The project 
includes a group of 100 dwellings for 
employes. The entire project is re- 
ported to cost in excess of $1,000,000. 
Robert & Co,, Atlanta, Ga., are archi- 
tects and engineers. 


Connecticut Mills Co., Decatur, Ala. 
The first contingent of operatives for 
the new mill of this company started 
work on June 22. The mill is expected 
to be in complete operation by the lat- 
ter part of July when employment will 
be given approximately 750 operatives. 
Construction of the administration 
building is progressing rapidly and the 
offices are expected to be ready 
occupancy this week. 


*Magnolia (Ark.) Cotton Mills Co. 
has awarded contract to Thomas S. 
Byrne, Fort Worth, Tex., for construc- 
tion of the main building and warehouse 
of its new plant, for $121,000. Work is 
to begin July 1 and is to be completed 
in four months. Houses for employes 
will be erected later. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, S. C., are the engineers 
in charge. 


*Howard-Arthur Mills, Inc., Fall 
River, Mass., are rushing work on elec- 
trification and installation of much new 
machinery, and hope to start produc- 
tion early in July. Elias Reiss, of New 


for 


York, has been elected president and 
treasurer; Jerome A. Newman, New 
York, vice president; Richard Board- 
man, Fall River, assistant treasurer; 
William E. Fuller, Fall River, clerk; 
David S. Jones, New York, assistant 
clerk. The directors are Elias Reiss 


and Jerome A. Newman, of New York, 
Spencer Border, James Sinclair and 
William E. Fuller, Fall River. 


Breslin Textile Mills, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. H. Sheppard Royle, head of 
this concern which operates 40 looms, 
manufacturing draperies and_ tapestry 
fabrics, has installed several looms in 
the building formerly occupied by the 
3erkshire Mfg. Co., Frankford, which 
Mr. Royle recently purchased. They 
are not ready to announce their future 
plans, work of an experimental nature 
being carried on in the Berkshire plant, 
where they have been reported as start- 
ing a branch mill. 


*Slater Mfg. Co., Marietta, S. C. 
Specifications for the new mill of this 
company have gone out to builders and 
the contract will be let within a short 
time. The main building will be two- 
story, 112 x 173 ft.; the weave shed, 
two stories high, 127 x 375 ft.; the ware- 
house, two-story, 100 x 150 ft. Plans 
also call for a boiler room, reservoir 
and a number of houses for employes. 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C 
are the engineers in charge. 
*Jackson Mills, Wellford, S. C 
making satisfactory progress in the con- 
struction of a three-story, 74 x 100 ft. 


, are 


addition to their Plant No. 2 at Well- 
ford, in which 100 additional looms will 
be installed. 


Worth Mills, Fort Worth, Tex., will 
will double the capacity of their plant, 
the work of expansion to start before 
the close of 1927. 

Houston (Tex.) Textile Mills have 
awarded contract to the Standard 
Construction Co., of Houston, for the 
erection of a one-story brick and con- 
crete warehouse annex, on East Mont- 
gomery St., at a cost of $10,000. The 
annex will be 80 x 100 ft. and will in- 
crease the storage capacity of the plant 
by about 8,000 sq. ft. The mills are 
now being operated on regular schedule. 


Fact and Gossip 


Woodstock Cotton Mills, Anniston, 
Ala., and Calhoun Cotton Mills, Cal- 
houn, Ga., have been reorganized and 
will be put in operation in about a week 
by the Calwood Corp., which has just 


been incorporated with capital of 
$50,000. 
*West Coast Textile Co., Inc., 


Orange, Cal. The personal property of 
this company, exclusive of real estate 
and mill buildings, was sold at public 
auction recently under the direction of 
Robert B. Lynn, trustee in bankruptcy. 
Machinery and other contents of the 
mill went to M. Eltiste, of Orange, for 
$15,682.64. 

*Sterling Textile Mills, Clinton, Mass., 
which went out of 
months ago have been sold by the 
liquidating agent to the E. R. Buck 
Chair Co., Sterling, Mass., whose plant 
was recently destroyed by fire. No sale 
price was mentioned but the property 
has an assessed valuation of $17,900. 

American Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass., started about 300 narrow looms 
this week and is making preparation to 
start 900 more in the near future. The 
looms are a part of the equipment of 
the No. 4 plant and have been idle since 
1924. The recent increased demand for 
narrow fabrics is given as the reason 
for starting the looms at this time. 

Conanicut Mills, Fall River, Mass. A 
petition has been filed in the Bristol 
County Superior Court permission 
to sell the Conanicut Mills at private 
sale. The petition was filed in behalf 
of Receiver Adam W. Gifford who has 
been approached by one party interested 
in the purchase of the mill as a unit and 
by two other parties who are desirous 
of purchasing the equipment only. 

Nashua Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., will 
start the manufacture of cotton blankets 
at once in its Suffolk Mills, which have 
an equipment of 45,000 spindles and 600 
looms. 

Manville Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
is erecting a building which will be oc- 
cupied by four community stores. It will 
be ready for occupancy July 10. 

American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C., will move its offices 
to the Central Bank & Trust Bldg. 

Clyde Mills, Inc., Newton, N. C., will 
install a complete new lighting system. 


business several 


for 


Michael & Bivens, Gastonia, N. C., elec- 
trical engineers, have the contract. 

*Rhyne Anderson Mills Co., Troy, 
N. C. Following a voluntary petition 
for receivership, Wesley T. Heath, of 
Charlotte, president, and Milton Ensor, 
manager, were named as permanent re 
ceivers. The company is said to owe 
$60,000, this debt being in notes. Opera- 
tions are being carried on by the re- 
ceivers. 

Toxaway, Riverside and Ladlassie 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., 
a 110-hour week 
shifts, and expect t 
schedule throughout t 


are operating on 
with full 
continue on this 


basis two 


) 
he summer accord 
ing to James P. Gossett The Calhoun 
Mills, at Calhoun Falls and the William 
son Mills, at 


Williamson, are on a simi 

lar schedule. 
Galvez Mills, Inc., Galveston, Tex., 
have filed an amendment to their charter 
decreasing their capital stock from 


$1,000,000 te 


) $521,464. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

*Moodus (Conn.) Woolen Mills, Inc., 
recently incorporated for $50,000, hav: 
bought a plant and will start manutac- 
turing at once. Equipment consists of 5 
sets, 1320 spindles, 24 54-in. and 24 27-1n 
looms. Electric will be bought. 
Bertrand the head of the 
company. 

Kenwood Woolen Mills,  Inc., 
Corinna, Me., have purchased two sets 
of Davis & Furber and 36) 
spindle Johnson & Bassett spinning mules 
The mills continue on full 
tions. 

W. S. Libbey Co., Lewiston, Me., is 
erecting a one-story, 130 x 60 ft. dye 
house at its Lincoln Mill and the dyeing 
that is now being done at the Cumber 
land Mill will be taken care of at the 
Lincoln plant hereafter. 

*A. D. Ellis Mills, Inc., Monson, 
Mass. The new addition to the No. 1 
Mill of this corporation has been com- 
pleted and opened to 


June 22. 


Oriental Textiles Co., Ltd., Oshawa, 
Ont., Canada, will 


power 
Browne is at 


two 


cards 


time opera 


was Visitors on 


at once proceed with 
construction of a three-story addition t 
their plant. The addition will be 61 x 78 
ft., and the building program also in 
cludes a new boiler house. Sixty addi 
tional hands will be employed when the 
extension is completed. 

Penmans, Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, Que., 
Canada, have awarded a for 
structural steel framing for a new mill 
building, to the Kinnon Structural Stee! 
Co., Sherbrooke, to cost about $236,000. 


contract 


Fact and Gossip 
Clinton (Me.) Mills, Inc., have been 


incorporated to manufacture and 
woolen and cotton goods and to carry on 
any part of the textile industry. The 
capital stock is $50,000, all of which is 
common stock; nothing paid in. The 
directors are C. H. Crawford, president, 
Dexter; C. H. Newcomb, treasurer; 
Elizabeth L. Newcomb, Clinton. 


Columbia Woolen Co. 


sell 


W. S. 


and 


Libbey Co., Lewiston, Me., will close 
their mills during the week of July 4. 

Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Clin- 
ton, Mass., has decided not to shut down 
in July this year to take the semi-annual 
inventory following an annual custom 
and the inventory is being taken while the 
plant is in operation. 

Middlebrook Wool Combing Co., 


Inc., East Boston, Mass., has been 
forced into involuntary bankruptcy on a 


petition of three creditors aggregating 
$3,158. 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., are 


operating their print works on a_ basis 
of about 


10% 


76% of capacity, as compared 


with a schedule a tew weeks 
the company 1s 
on a basis of approximately 600%. 


Palmer (Mass.) Carpet Mills of the 
M. J. Whittall Associates, \Vorcester, 


aro. 


The worsted division of 


Mass., returned to a full time schedule 
in all departments on June 27 after 
operating three to four days a week 


months. 

George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., \Ware, 
Mass., which 
mills on 


for several 


had been operating its 
a four and for 
several vears, has further curtailed oper- 
ations to three days a week until further 
notice. 

Dodge-Davis Mfg. Co., Bristol, N. H., 
is increasing production and making ad- 
ditions to its working force, particularly 
in the line of 


Sawyer Mills of 
Woclen Co., Dover, N. 


on a regular 


five-day schedule 


weavers. 


the American 
H., are running 
schedule, giv- 
ing employment to normal working force, 
and will continue on this basis 
time to come. The Tilton Mills of the 
company, Tilton, N. H., are inactive. 


Dorr Woolen Co., Guild, N. H., is 
operating at full capacity, night 
shift. 

Wassookeag Woolen Co., 
N. ri.. is said to be 
to normal, with regular working force. 
The present schedule will be maintained 
for an indefinite period. 


production 


for some 


with 


Keene, 


running at close 


Diamond Carpet Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This is the intended 
pany for which application to 
rate will be made June 29, 


name ol an com- 
Incorpo- 
to engage 1n 
manufacture and sale of carpets, rugs and 
floor QOutterson & 
Fuges. Bldg., 


coverings. 
Real 


attorneys. 


Embery, 


Estate Trust are 


Verlenden Bros., Inc., Imperial Mills, 
Darby, Pa., will discontinue business in 


a short time according to an 
ment by Chas. B. Verlenden, president. 


announce- 


This concern manufactures woolens for 
men, women and children, having 54 
looms and more than 7,000 spindles. 


High cost of material, smaller demand 
for their product and a desire to settle 
estates of deceased members of the fam- 
ily, in whose control the mill has been 
since its organization in 1851, were given 
as the reasons. The mill was built in 
1851 by John Verlenden, father of the 


present head. Officers of the concern 
besides Mr. Verlenden are A. T. Ver- 
lenden, vice president; J. Sherril Ver- 


lenden, secretary-treasurer. John Quinn, 
Jr., is general manager of the plant. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, 


R. I., manufacturers of plush yarns, 
have been merged with the Collins & 
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Aikman Co., Philadelphia, Pa., plush Rockaway, N. J., have broken grou | 
manufacturers. The management of the for their two-story mill on Main S:., : 














Cranston mills will be carried on exactly and propose to have it ready for m - ms 
as in the past with Charles B. Rockwell chinery installation at an early dat 
and Charles B. Rockwell, Jr., actively Russell G. Cory, New York, is archit: ~ S 
in charge. and engineer. he r 
Murfreesboro (Tenn.) Woolen Mills *Seneca Knitting Mills, Inc., Seneca a 
were sold at public auction recently to Falls. N. Y., manufacturers of Sene a 1 igs 
Dr. F. C. Hargis, for $90,000, who, it is Red Top socks and sport wear and t om 
said, plans to resume the production of Red Jacket line of hosiery, with a kn . : 
woolen blankets in the mills. ting plant at 210 Fall St. and a ya rn 2 
Brucetown Woolen Mills, Inc., Win- mill at 27 Chestnut St., and which ha « A " 
chester, Va., with capital stock of from purchased the plant of the Westc A S 
$5,000 to $25,000, has been granted a Valve Co., corner of Water and Brid 7 1 
charter to manufacture woolen cloths of Sts., Seneca Falls, N. Y., will take p: head 
all kinds. The officers are R. S. Fans- session of the latter plant immediate f 
ler, president; F. E. Clark, secretary; Increased volume of business made tle El 
L. L. Fansler, B. E. Russell, D. R. Slon- mew move necessary, according N. 
aker and Arthur Ritter, all of Win- Officials. New machinery will be in- procs 
chester, Va. stalled in their new home and their en- Dece 
*Dominion Combing Mills, Ltd., tire machinery and equipment and offi e e ‘ 
Trenton, Ont. Canada. Following a '™ their No. 4 pant on Fall St. ajae™ : Vork 
special meeting of shareholders a petition moved mito their ne headquarters. The po 
y H EN he | save dollars for winding up the affairs of the com- “ggg ye a sna gp em k Ha 
/ si on the hunt to save dollars pany has been filed. G. T. Clarkson, of **" ~ plant on restnut ot., where o any 
in mill operation give a thought Toronto, well known accountant and busi- oe ee manufactured, will i terns a | 
. . rae ness expert conducted an investigation Present lov a Plans “ being era nrm § 
to mill trucking the moving of mate- into the financial department of the com- lor an increased _torce ot amare. down 
rial from one department to another. pany at the request of the shareholders — - a es nen 
; . + Es ; and directors and the present order is PTOCeSS OF Moving. S. 
Install Spaulding e ibre | rucks, Boxes stated to be the result of his investigations. *Phoenix Mills, Statesville, N. C., have ottice 
and Cans. Durable—and light. conetraction work progressing rapiklly ey 
. on their new plant at Statesville, and it G. G. 
a . ‘ ; KNIT is expected to have operations under way : 
Ihe immense number of Spaulding emmundl shout Sept. 1. 3 ~ 
.* . oe ro 
Fibre products includes parts and fin- New Construction and Additions *Unity Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, be so! 
ished articles for use in the Electrical Rome (Ga.) Hosiery Mills. Plans Pa., has taken out a permit for its pro- 9 the pi 
: ; : : for the erection of a fourth hosiery mill posed one-story addition, 15 x 60 it, a6 
A utomotive, General Ind ustrial, and by John M. Berry, H. R. Berry and as- for which a general contract recently a. 
‘Textile industries. sociates was announced last week. The was let to Harry C. Haering, Newport- Leo I 
new mill, which will have a capacity of ville, Pa. for tk 
1,600 to 1,800 pairs of hose per day, is *Sylva Knitting Co., Reading, Pa, M. 
to be erected on a two-acre tract west which recently moved from West Read- delphi 
of Rome. Work is to commence imme-  jng jnto their newly acquired building coats, 
diately on the plant which will be of at Front & Green Sts., Reading, have at 49. 
fireproof brick construction. The new completed construction of an addition knitti1 
plant will manufacture golf hose, rayon to the latter plant and equipped it with buy 2 
top misses’ hose, women’s rayon hose and qyeing and bleaching machinery. BE. Hz 
ees: ae eet Rosedale (Pa.) Knitting Co. has Inv 
*Paducah (Ky.) Hosiery Mills are  siarted operations on a new building ing, ] 
making satisfactory progress in the con- which will be used exclusively for a ma- vincib 
struction of their branch knitting mill chine shop. taken 
at 5 a a ited : 
= ve ee 7 i Gold Mark Textile Co., Woonsocket, — 
one story, 40 x 100 ft. The main office R. L., incorporated a short time ago Huns! 
of the company is located at Paducah with capital ” $25,000, has leased 5,000 the f 
and all branches are under the same ‘54 ' Of space trom the Faft-I _—T buildi 
re Co. in their modern mill construction 
management. oe 7 ; # : Pearl 
: ; : a building on East School St., where fine 
_Doris Silk Hosiery Co., Paterson, jersey cloth garments, including women’s sory 
N..J., 48 now operating under the ts ell ke ee kee ek lot 3( 
Ree «Os the Lehigh Silk Hosiery manufactured by the Gold Mark Knit- negoti 
Mills, Inc Fine gauge machines have ee a, ie F. Crosby is president yt Mr 
been installed, and additional equipment, ial alinanade ut Maths Gold Bicol ideas an 
now in process of installation, will ma- panies. R. P. McLoughlin & Co. New at $20 
terially eo the production - = York, have a financial interest in the ness o 
Mark chiffon host ry. The Doris line WON fas tek Tentlie Cn eet will Be- The s 
display at the offices of the Lehigh Silk tribute its product. needle 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., 294 Fiith Ave., New te 
York, and the sales organization of the *Eastern Hat & Cap Co., Truro, eee 
latter concern is showing the new N. S., Canada, have started excavating cach 
product of the Doris mill. for an addition to its plant, to house = st 
Starr Knitting Mills, Inc., Pleasant- machinery tor the manufacture of tfull- read 
ville, N. J., manufacturers of silk ho- fashioned silk hosiery. Offices 
Rochester, New Hampshite siery, announces that Thos. B. Rutter, National Knitters, Ltd., Montreal, 9 Jows- 
Ir, is no longer with the firm. The Que., Canada, a new firm which was in- Donal 
following officers have been elected: corporated recently with head office at Covle. 
Jesse W. Starr, 3d, president; Lawrence 58 Closse St., has purchased the knitting 
Branch Offices H. Starr, Ist vice-president; William machinery of A. G. Spalding & Bros. tes 
eas as Thielens, 2nd vice-president ; Harry of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont 
Chariotte. N. ¢ New York Mac Adams, secretary, and E. F. San : 
Cincinnati Philadelphia berger, treasurer : Phe pe aos Fact and Gossip — 
-velanc s ; facturers mens spring needie wse = zs - ; 
ee Chicago eee y, ‘ie will add ’ ells se line of men’s Marietta (Ga.) Knitting Co. Cly le Vew | 
plain and novelty halt hos Seana eae ia be : W = 
. ‘ ampio1 nitting Mills, attanooué “ 
Arthur W. Fox Hosiery Mills, Cina. ee weiiteeel « anateniiees ann a ae 


et en 
NSS | s mention of project terest in the Marietta company. In com 
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Mill News—Continued 


menting upon the deal Mr. Wilkins de- 
clared that no additions are planned to 

» property at this time. He declined 

make public consideration stating that 
he had simply acquired a majority of the 
stock of the company. 

Oscar L. Bailey & Co., Everett, Mass. 
The partnership formerly existing under 
this name has been dissolved owing to 
the death on May 26 of Oscar L. Bailey. 
The business will be continued by Chas. 
A. Spalding, under the name of Chas. 
A. Spalding & Co. at the same location, 
11-17 Spalding St. Mr. Spalding is also 
head of the Puritan Knitting Mills. 


Elastic Spring Knit Corp., Mohawk, 


N. Y., is now finishing the goods in 
process when the mill shut down last 
December. The plant has been placed 
on the market under the direction of 
Sperry, McKee & Crane, Inc., New 
York. 


Hatheway & Reynolds Corp., Oris- 
kany Falls, N. Y., is undergoing liquida- 
tion proceedings prior to winding up the 
firm’s affairs. The plant has been shut 
down since the death of the late Harry 
Hatheway, founder of the business. 


S. Y. W. Hosiery Co., with main 
office at Burlington, N. C., has moved 
its plant from Efland to Mebane, N. C. 
G. G. Wyrick is superintendent. 


Kinston (N. C.) Knitting Co. The 
property of this company at Kinston will 
be sold at public auction on July 19, and 
the property of the company at Beaufort, 
N. C., will be sold at a public sale July 
18. The Merchants & Farmers Bank and 
Leo H. Harvey, of Kinston, are receivers 
for the company. 

M. E. Hall Knitting Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., which manufacture sweater 
coats, cardigan jackets and bathing suits, 
at 4949 Wakefield St., now operate 10 
knitting and 14 sewing machines. They 
buy 2-20s and 2-26s worsted yarn, Thos. 
E. Hall being the president and buyer. 


Invincible Hosiery Mills, Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa. The recently incorporated In- 
vincible Hosiery Mills, Inc., which have 
taken over the business of the former 
Invincible Hosiery Mills have just pur- 
chased from John Goelz and Charles G. 
Hunsberger all the real estate comprising 
the following lot of ground with mill 
building erected thereon, 213 and 215 
Pearl St., lot 30 x 105 ft., and two two- 
story dwellings 217 and 219 Pearl St., 
lot 30 x 105 ft., the deal having been 
negotiated just prior to the recent death 
of Mr. Hunsberger. 


Barre (Vt.) Mills, Inc., capitalized 
at $200,000, have succeeded to the busi- 
ness of the Peerless Knitting Mills Co. 
The plant has an equipment of 36 latch 
needle and 35 spring needle knitting ma- 
150 sewing machines, dyeing, 

and finishing machinery, for 
the production of men’s and boys’ ribbed 


chines, 
bleaching 


nderwear which is sold to jobbers 
through Wm. C. Jones & Co., New York. 
Otheers of the Barre Mills are as fol- 


vs: H. A. Richardson, 

Jonald W. Smit 2 Tr: 
ral . Smith, treasurer; 
vle, secretary. 


president ; 
Philip E. 


al 


SILK | 


New Construction and Additions 


Keene (N. H.) Artistic Narrow 
Web Co. will move about 40 looms (not 


entire equipment) from 


its plant at 


indicates pr 


pt us mention of project 


Keene, N. H., to Goldsboro, N. C., 
where space has been ieased. The south 
ern plant, which is expected to be in 
operation by September or October, will 


be known as the Goldsboro Narrow 
Fabric Co. Electric power will be 
bought. 

August A. Fischer, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., has awarded a general contract to 
the F. G. Pittet Construction Co., Pater- 
son, for extensions and improvements in 
his two-story silk mill, to cost approxi- 


mately $28,000. 

*Carolina Silk Mills, Burlington, 
N. C. Construction of the plant of this 
company is expected to be completed in 
August, after which 100 looms will be 
installed. 

Buena Vista (Va.) Textile Corp. has 
concluded negotiations with the Buena 
Vista Chamber of Commerce to construct 
a one-story, 60 x 340 ft. mill addition, to 
be occupied under lease. It is planned 
to install approximately 60,000 additional 
spindles and 75 new looms. Work will 
begin at an early date. 


Fact and Gossip 
Deposit (N. Y.) Silks Corp. A mo- 


tion will be made July 5 in the Supreme 
Court on behalf of G. A. Scheller Co., a 
creditor, for the sale of the pliant and 
equipment of the Deposit Silks Corp., 
which has been idle for some time. The 
liabilities of the company are estimated 
at $95,000 and assets at $25,000. 

E. Russell, of Deposit, is receiver. 


Leroy 


ae BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 


Fibre Dyeing Co., Chicago, IIl., oc- 
cupying the fourth floor of the building 
at 912-14 West North Ave., for a yarn 


dyeing and winding plant, has leased the 
second floor in the same building, totaling 
about 6000 sq. ft. of floor space, and will 
use for expansion. 

Eureka Printing Co., Athenia, N. J., 
has work nearing completion on a one- 
story addition to its plant in which new 
machinery will be installed. 


*National Dye Works, Burlington, 
N. C., have awarded contract for con- 
struction of a one-story boiler house to 
Potter & Shackleford, Greenville, S. ( 


Schlatter Dyeing & Converting Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has filed plans for 
proposed improvements and _ alterations 
in its plant at Ontario and Rorer Sts., to 
about $12,000, for which genera! 
contract recently was let to F. Crompton 
& Bro., Philadelphia. 


American Textile Dye Works, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., are erecting a new $4,000 
storage building which will be 60 by 
78 it. 


cost 


Fact and Gossip 
Rainbow Dyeing Co., Inc., 


N. J., recently formed with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local dyeing and 
finishing plant, will be represented by 


23d oe. Pate 
The other 


Kappe s and 


Diedrich Hartgens, 907 E 
son, one of the incorporators 


incorporators are Charles W. 





Paterson. | 


Harold T. Curran. 

Manhattan Yarn Dyeing & Bleach- 
ing Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., have filed 
notice of increase in capital from $30,000 | 


t 


to $60,000. 
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HEN you are putting 

your favorite rod or gun 

or mashie to the purpose 

Nature intended, you do not want 

to be distracted by thoughts of 

what might be happening to 
knitting production “—— 


It is an easy order for Torring- 
ton Needles —— this reliev- 
ing knitting manufacturers of 
worry. These good needles can be 
relied upon to put fine quality 
into every type of knitting ———~ 







The red box 
with the 


green label 


rington 1866 ington (0 
nite Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: 
C. B. BARKER & CO.. LTD 
140-144 W. 22NO STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 










FACTORIES AT; 


TORRINGTON, CONN 
AACHEN. GERMANY 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA 
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Built into Models HH-K-B 


Built in sizes 314 inches up to + inches in 
diameter. Can be equipped with as many 
as six yarn changing fingers, which gives 
a range of five different colors under con- 
trol of the pattern mechanism exclusive of 
heel and toe colors. 


Fancy effects produced by the well known 
floating pattern system. The horizontal 
striping mechanism can be arranged to con- 
trol either the facing yarn or the backing 
yarn. Two-color stockings can be knit 
with plain sole and high heel. 


Attachments for producing the fancy effects 
can easily be thrown out of action, and 
machines produce plain stockings, as with 
any HH, K or B machines. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Underwear Prices 


Still Tend Upward 


Further Increases in Heavy-Weight 
Ribs Announced, but Dupli- 
cates Moderate 

The tendency of underwear manu- 
facturers to increase the price. of their 
product has been noted from time to 
time during the last month or two, but 
the increases have not been general— 
in fact they have been decidedly spas- 
modic and do not indicate that all man- 
ufacturers are in the same favorable 
position with regard to sales. The 
most prominent instances of price ad- 
vance have been in connection 
southern mills on lines of 
weight ribbed goods. 


with 
heavy- 
One or two 
northerners have advanced their lines 
and it is expected by early next month, 
others will fall in line. The latest in- 
stance of advance is the case of the 
West Knitting Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 
whose lines of men’s suits have been 
advanced 50c a dozen; boys’ union 
suits 37'%c; and children’s waists and 
pants 12'2c a dozen. 


Higher Prices for Hanes 
The P. H. Hanes Co., Winston 
Salem, N. C., whose lines have been 
withdrawn for a few weeks and which 
has reported for the last week or more, 
a very substantial duplicate business on 
their goods at value, has reopened its 





lines at advance of 50c a dozen on 
men’s union suits; 35¢ a dozen on 
shirts and drawers and 25c a dozen on 
boys’ and children’s goods. New 
quotations are as follows: 

Forn riy 
Men’s shirts and drawers, 10 lbs $5.50 $5.15 
ET PRON os ncccacecccass ; 5.75 ».40 
Men’s shirts and drawers, 11 lbs. 5.75 ».40 
Union suits 12 lbs 8.87144 8.37% 
Gray Random..... 9.1244 8.621 
Union suits 14 lbs errr Tree 9.50 9. OO) 
Gray Random.. oewesees Osan + 
Union suits 16 lbs : . 10.25 9.75 
Gray Random socccee 10.50 10.00 
Boys’ union suits 9% Ibs ose 8,90 3.50 
Gray Random..... covcsene 4.00 3.75 
Boys’ union suits 11% Ibs 4.50 4.2 
Gray Random....... 4.75 4.50 


Duplicates Still Moderate 

Generally speaking, duplicate busi- 
ness has not been received in any 
volume. This fact is observed in spite 
of the pre-knowledge that prices were 
to be raised. Evidently the buyer is 
willing to take the chance of paying 
more rather than stock up with mer- 
chandise on which he has no positive 
knowledge regarding its salability. 
The jobber’s status on fall 
varies decidedly. The efforts which 
have been made to distribute merchan- 
dise to the retail trade have not been 
universally successful. Jobbers’ sales- 
maen, returned from their 
trips, report that the retailer is suffer- 
ing from unseasonable weather con- 
ditions. Not only has rain interfered 
with current business, but cool weather 
has deprived the department stores, 
throughout the country, of a good deal 
of seasonal trade, which might ordi- 
(Continued on page 99) 


goods 


who have 


Handicaps 





Hosiery Distributing 


Sellers 


Methods of Selecting 


) 
textile trade 


Pt branches of the 

are actively considering the evils 
and the handicaps which confront 
their own specific division, particu- 
larly in the merchandising of their 
product. The fact that 
matters are receiving consideration is 
encouraging to those who are hopetul 
of improvement. he 
certain evils 
sidered a few vears ago as impolitic 
and harmful to the conduct of | 


very these 


mention ot 
would have been con 
USI 
ness. But to-day the trade realizes that 
the more publicity given to improper 
methods 
likelihood 
and that 
for such. uneconomic procedure will 
be shamed into changing their course, 


through pitiless publicity. 


pursued, the greater the 
that 
those 


they will be remedied 


arb ieee hy! 
WHO are responsib.e 


Faults in Hosiery Distribution 

The selling of hosiery is not exempt 
from merchandising evils 
than other branches ot the textile 
trade. It is not the purpose of this 
article to make an 
logue of the uneconomic methods ot 
manufacture or distribution 
hosiery field. But one feature has 
been mentioned so frequently of late 
as seemingly to warrant a more or 


any more 


exhaustive cata 


1 


in the 


less detailed exposition of the matter. 
This comes in the way of complaint 
from against 
policies of the manutacturer in the 
placing of his product in the 
selling representatives. The statement 
is made that altogether too frequently 
the manufacturer sends his samples to 
a number of selling agents instead of 
confining his product to one 
The reason given for such procedure 


selling agents certain 


iands of 


agent 


is frequently stated to be the teeling 
that one house cannot sell t 1 
mill’s output; 
more effectual if orders were 
halt 


he specific 


and that it would be 
received 
from a dozen different 


sources, 


Sometimes this policy of 
uting the product of a 
various 
an 
the story of a manufacturer who put 
up half a 
which had been used as 


mill 
sales agencies, 1s car 
selling relates 


extreme. A agent 


dozen machines in a shed 
a garage and 
turned out a low-priced article. 


1 
t 


lhe 


selling agent, in question, who hap 


pened to be in the vicinity, dropped 
in to see him because he had heard 
of his name but did not know his 
financial condition or the character of 
his product. He asked the manufac 
turer who sold his goods and he men 
tioned a half dozen houses, amone 


them being the most important leade1 


in the. market. 
suggested that he install a couple of 
additional machines and two 
or three more agents. Needless to say 


The agent sarcastically 


secure 


Complain About 
Agents 
he did not at.empt to be another one 


of these representatives. 


Agents Become DViscouraged 

With the majority of self-respecting 
agents, it is a matter of pride, as well 
as Ol 
the 


as nearly 


pecuniary advantage, to keep 
mills committed to their charge 


sold In 


more money 1s spent in 


up as_ possible. 


many cases 
pushing lines through traveling, cir- 
cularizing and 


thee 
tht 


than is 
Chis 
however, is not likely to be 
knows 
and 
that he is not working exclusively in 
the interest ot Many 
le experience of 
ine of hosiery, particularly 


idvertising, 
obtained 


ugh 


commissions. 
activity, 
where the 


competitors have the 


witnessed agent 


same line 


his principal. 


agents have had tl 


showing a 


fancy halt hose only to be told by 
the buyer that it is not new and that 
he has seen the same styles and 
patterns shown by another selling 
agent. The result usually is that the 
agent loses interest and centers his 
attention to something on which his 


energies will be more resultful. 


Sales Through Varied Channels 
It also happens quite frequently that 
the hosiery 
deavor to market his product, is willing 
to have 


manutacturer, in his en- 


his merchandise sold through 
which 
cultivated 
sufficient 
will either go direct to al- 


other channels than those his 


iriginal selling agent has 


If the iobber does not place 
orders, he 
low some new agent to go to the chain 
‘he con- 


has 


tc 
store, or to the retail buver. 


sequence is that the agent, who 
built up his business by dealine only 
Dut up Ais Dusiness by dealing only 


with the jobber, is confronted by the 


buver with the statement that this par- 


ticular line of goods is being sold 
through other outlets than through 


for 


reputation 


1 1 1 
wholesale ind 


honesty and fair dealing is injured if 
he cannot prove that he has no cog 


methods adopted 
n of his merchandise 


nizance rf the other 


istributi 


Manufacturers Lack Consideration 
] the 
*s position in the field has 


' 
up to large 


1 


Instances are plentiful where 


manutacture! 


been built proportions by 


an exclusive selling agent, only to have 
the former try other methods at atime 
when business showed a falling off. Of 
course, there re exceptjons to any 
rule, but in a great many cases this 
i ‘ 1 consideration 
1 t irt of t nufacturer for 
e in 1a the agency instru- 
ental in his success, has reacted 
+ 2-< 


is found that the 
not been beneficial. It is 


the feeling of those who have been in 


1 
lange Ls 


the hosiery selling game for anv length 


of time.. that 


the manufacturer, who 


wishes for permanent success, is more 
likely to achieve such success by put- 
ting his eggs in one basket as far as 
concerned and by 
sticking to this agent—always provid- 


his selling agent is 


ing that the latter is efficient—he can 
be assured of a service that a number, 
with divided energy, could never 


render. 


Band and Label Question 

Demands of the buyer of hosiery for 
the inclusion ot their own bands and 
labels, have become with the passing 
years more and more insistent until in 
many instances it has been necessary 
for the manutacturer to take a stand 
against what they regard as unreason- 
able requests on the part of the buyer. 
Of late, certain southern mills have 
notified their trade that they will not 
put the jobber’s bands and labels 
with any order less than soo dozen 
without extra charge. It is not an un- 
known thing to have a buyer cancel an 
order for ac of goods unless the 
seller will agree to put on his own ad- 
vertising matter without extra charge. 
It is against such unusual requests that 
manufacturers have taken exception, 
It is their argument that the jobber’s 
own bands are a form of advertising 
for which they should pay; and while 
they are willing to cooperate to a de- 


on 


ise 


gree to promote the sale of merchan- 
dise, by the distributor, they are not 
willing to go beyond a reasonable point 

especially in view of the added cost 
which such detail gives to the manu- 
facturer. 


Hosiery Colors for Fall 


Delicate Shade for Evening Wear 
and Darker for Daytime 

The hosiery colors issued for fall 
1927 by The Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers comprise 
delicate shades for evening and darker 
tones for daytime wear. 

The new evening tints are Opera 
Pink—a faint rose which harmonizes 
with Debutante Pink on the fall 1927 
card; Opal Mauve—a pale violet, and 
Vanity—an illusive nude shade with 
a dusty mauve cast, adaptable to day- 
time and evening wear. 

Mirage is a shade admirably suited 
to blend with afternoon gowns—a 
subtle grayish beige. Yosemite has a 
decidedly golden lustre appropriate 
for autumn. Bronze Nude is a me 
dium brown with a gold sheen. Sea- 
san suggests the light grayish tan of 
the ocean beach, and Manon is a me- 
dium brownish — gray Merida— 
y in Mexico, is a soft 
cafe au lait color, while Beechnut is 
a dull slate 


named for a city 
1 shade darker. Rifle is 
gray. 

Other colors repeated from former 
cards because of their popularity are 
Harvest, Moonlight, French Nude, 
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For 
bigser 
production 
Wildman 
Textile Machinery 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, ‘‘The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


SPS 2 UINR IIB saw 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


Dove Grav, Evenglow, Blue 
\loma and Beige. 

lso incorporated in the hosiery 
are the shoe colors, giving the 

itional service of a combined shoe, 

ery and leather card, and a com- 

: +} 


te picture of the colors featured 

these related industries The six 

shoe colors chosen by the illied 

and leather committee appointed 

the Tanners’ Council, National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 


Asso 
National Shoe Retail 
\ssociation in 
e Textile 
“Brierwood,” 


tion and the 
cooperation with 
Card Association 


a rich mahogany; 


Color 
\ndorra, 
ind Whippet, a neutral shade border- 
ing on a medium tawn. The 
Stroller Tan, a rust 
Sauterne, a light gold tinted tan, and 


4 


a warm deep toned brown, 

11 
well 
own shade ; 
za Gray, a pleasing medium tone, 
have been retained and will again be 
featured. 


Army Wants Cotton Stockings 

PHILADELPHHIA.—Bids for supply 
ing the Depot Quartermaster, U. S. 
Army, 21st & Oregon Ave., with 200, 
00 pairs of unbleached cotton stock- 
size 1114, have been invited and 
will be opened July 13. They are to 
conform with specifications 6-13B 
lated March 27, 1925, delivery being 
made at the local depot. 


Ings, 


Upward Underwear Trend 


(Continued from page 97) 


iarily be expected. Whether the latter 
an look forward to making up the 
sses which have so far been appre- 
able, it is hard to say. But it is only 
that under the circumstances, 
the majority should lack interest in 
nother season when the usual quota 
as not been distributed currently. 


natural 


Balbriggan Prospects 
time for opening balbriggan 
there is not the ap 


that 


\s the 
es draws near, 
" — | il ’ >] 
Was exhibitec 


parent enthusiasm 


hort time ago. A good many agents 
re speculating as to the reaction of 


buver to highet level of prices 


hich manufacturers 
While 


} 
Mm more 


feel they must 


; 7 
the past season has been a 


satisfactory than tor 
has 


one 


ral years, and it been 


impos 


e to keep up with deliveries, the 


uestion is being asked whether this 


and is eoing to continue “espec- 


lly at a higher level of prices. It is 
elieved there is one thing certain, 
vever, and that is if orders are 


received at the opening of the 
son, manufacturers will close down 
ther than make for stock. 
they have had their experience with 
latter condition and are determined 

not to carry the bag for the buyer. 
hey would rather lose business by 
bility to fill orders than to suffer 
chances of accumulating a stock 
which they might be able to distribute 

v at sacrifice prices. 

Vhile certain agents depreciate the 
tling of an early date for opening 


goods 


lines of balbriggans, the majority are 
| eS 


satisfied that the middle of July is not 


too early to visit their trade—espec 
ially if all are readv bv this time 
| ey e€ il would be ina lvis i] le 
to watt uc late than this 
Oporti1o 1f the trade s] 
out to canvass buyers at this time 
Consequently, an endeavor will be 
ide oO ve es if rt di ess ) 


t 
by Julv 18. 


Knit Underwear Production 

Was Less in May 
WasHINGTON, D. ( Produ 

of knit underwear declined in May 


with a decrease from April in new 


orders. The shrinkage in unfilled 
orders was small. The outpu 

much larger, however, than in May, 
1926, and there was considerably more 
new business booked during the mont! 
than a vear ago, according to the re 


port of the Department of Commerce 

New May 
tor all underwear bv 1350 
establishments 


orders received during 
classes of ; 
amounted to 919,010 


dozens (less cancellations), as com 
pared to 948,171 dozens in April. May 
shipments totaled 939,475 dozens, as 
compared to 993,828 in the preceding 
month and unfilled orders at the 
of May totaled 2,543,229 
against 2,563,874 dozens April 30 


New orders received by 145 estab 


end 


dozens, 


lishments amounted to 929,607 dozens 
in May, as compared to 
May, Shipments 
month totaled 934,906 dozens, 
838.932 dozens in the corresponding 


month of last year; and unfilled orders 


717,270 in 
1920. during the 


against 


May 31 amounted to 2,509,147 dozens 


as compared ‘to 2,346,540 at the end 
of May, 1926. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 

Colter & Bernie report the lines ot 
Frostvme 
sold up for the 


fancy cashmere hose are 
season. 


7 * * 


\ new line of ladies rayon hosie 
mock seam, 24 inch boot reported to 


be made by a new process shows a re 


markable softness and at $4.00 a dozen 


should have a distinct buyer’s appeal 


* * * 
Lines of infants socks are fast be 
ing prepared for opening Special 
emphasis is being laid on light colors 


with 


taney tops 


Sells Bathing Suits in Tent 
Stores 
The Potter Stores Co., Springfield, 


1 


Mass., reports a big increase in sales 
of bathing suits and bathing accesso 
ries through its tent stores in I1 cities. 
A new unit in this 


opened in Boston. 


chain is being 


Duofold Health Underwear Co., 
Mohawk, N. Y., will be shut down from 
July 2-11 for the annual employes’ vaca 
tion period. 


Aetna Mills of Wright’s Underwear 
Co., Troy, N. Y., will be shut down from 
July 23 to Aug. 2 for the annual vac: 
tion and inventory period. 
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PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


2. The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


3. The only Form with special oval construction and 
patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


4. The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


». The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 
a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


6. The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 





alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 

7. The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 





changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 
with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


8. The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 





See cliso 
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PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY C0. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Perfect Split-Foot Product with 
Pointed Heel Reinforcement 









There is constant satisfaction in a knitting machine which produces 
perfect work. You can buy our Split-Foot Pointed Heel machine 
with the full confidence that it will knit automatically a perfectly 
tapered reinforced heel, without leaving any unsightly fringe, or 
trimmed, or ragged edges resulting from the usual floating yarns 
—a product of beauty and endurance exactly as shown in the 
above cut. 


Users of the ““Banner’’ Split-Foot Pointed Heel machines are abso- 
lutely free from any infringement. 


COMPANY 


AND FACTORY 





MAIN OFFICE 


TRave maAR* 


PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 
93 Worth Street, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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International Cotton Committee 
Meets 


At a meeting in Bolton, Eng., June 
18 of the International Committee of 
the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Associations, European members 
reported that the American section of 
the industry in all countries on the 
Continent is doing a very unsatisfac- 
tory business, especially Italy, Den- 
mark and France, but in the Egyptian 
section business is fairly satisfactory 
everywhere. 

Representation on the Egyptian 
joint committee, which is to be created 
according to a resolution adopted at 
the recent International Cotton Con- 
gress in Egypt. and which will deal 
with any question arising in connec- 
tion with Egyptian cotton, was 
determined as follows: England, three 
representatives ; France, Germany and 
Italy, one each; Switzerland and 
Czecho-Slovakia to have a commit- 
tee member alternately. Egypt shall 
have seven members on the committee. 

On the question of excessive humid- 
ity in Egyptian cotton it was decided 
that official tests should be made of 
2% of all imports of Egyptian cotton 
throughout the various countries affili- 
ated with the international organiza- 
tion, and that in addition all mills 
should undertake tests on their own 
account and send particulars to the 
central office. Complaints were heard 
on the mixing of different varieties 
of Egyptian cotton in the same bale, 
and a circular is to be addressed to all 
Egyptian cotton mills asking that 
samples of such mixtures be forwarded 
to the central offices with full particu- 
lars, such as the name of the shipper, 
date of shipment, etc. 

The meeting of the international 
committee was held in Bolton in order 
that the members might take a promi- 
nent part in the Samuel Crompton 


} 


Centenary that week 


Wool Blanket Manufacturers 
to Meet in Chicago 

Cricaco, I1t.—According to an- 
nouncement of Secretary W. H. 
Ziock, of the Wool Blanket Manufac- 
trers’ Association, the next quarterly 
meeting of that organization will be 
held at the Palmer House, in this 
city, Sept. at. 


Oppose Canadian Tariff 


(Continued from page 58) 





within the last few years, when the de- 
cline was claimed to be in its gravest 
stage, there should have been found 
men ranking as the shrewdest of in- 
vestors who are willing to pay 100% 
premium to acquire the business and 
property of a certain woolen manu- 
facturing company, or other equally 
shrewd business men who are willing 
to pay a very considerable premium 
r the business and property of an- 
ther woolen manufacturing concern. 
urther comment in this direction is 
edless.” 

The hearing will proceed Friday, 

i the Canadian Council of Agricul- 
ture and the Consumers’ League will 


Y 
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probably open their attack on the ap- 
plication of the manufacturers. 


English Conditions Outlined 

The West Riding Chambers of 
Commerce of England advocated no 
change in the present preferential 
duties accorded to woolen and wor- 
sted products of the United Kingdom 
before the Tariff Board this morning. 
The brief was presented by J. K. C. 
Hodgson, who preceded his case with 
a brief statement on the efforts being 
made in Great Britain to promote Em- 
pire trade. Yet, he said, the greatest 
tariff increases against British-made 
goods since the war had occurred 
within the Empire. Mr. Hodgson 
took exception to statements made by 
the Canadian woolen manufacturers in 
regard to the conditions of the com- 
petitive industries in the old land. The 
applicants, he complained, used figures 
of 1910, which gave no correct pic- 
ture of the industry abroad. 

Mr. Hodgson quoted figures to show 
that there had been a _ considerable 
growth in recent years in the Canadian 
woolen industry. Exports from the 
United Kingdom to Canada were ac- 
tually less than before. The Canadian 
industry was more than holding its 
own. 

Predicts Canadian Improvement 

“We suggest that the Canadian in- 
dustry, like the British industry and 
the United States industry, will not 
permanently remain in a_ depressed 
condition. Indeed, certain reports 
from Canada and official figures make 
it clear that already there has been 
some recovery, and our information 
is that the quantity of wool, waste, 
noils and tops retained for consump- 
tion during the calendar vear 1926 was 
appreciably higher than in the two 
preceding years, and about double the 
corresponding figures for the years 
immediately preceding the war. 

“It appears to us, that the present 
tariff provides a reasonable measure of 
protection to Canadian producers,” he 
said, 

George H. Woods, representing the 
wool textile delegation, England and 
Scotland, then presented a lengthy 
brief in opposition to the application 
for increased tariff. Mr. Woods pro- 
tested against the appellants “using 
1910 figures to build up their case.” 
Actually the Canadian industry had 
made “remarkable progress” in 14 
years. 

“Insofar as the quantity of wool re- 
tained is indicative of progress of the 
wool textile industry we would sug- 
gest that an increase from 20 million 
Ibs. in 1913 to an average 26 million 
lbs. in 1922-26 is by no means unsatis- 
factory,” he concluded. 


Diamond Carpet Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This is the name of a new company 
recently incorporated, which will take 
over the business formerly operated 
under the name of Bush & Diamond 
(Manhattan Mills), Jasper, Thayer & 
Ontario Sts., manufacturers of axminster 
rugs. As has been previously announced 
the partnership between John S. Bush and 
William S. Diamond was dissolved, the 
business being continued by Wm. S. and 


Diamond Carpet Co 


3700 Kensington Avenue 


Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
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You Can ‘‘Count 
Your Chickens’’ 


You can “count your chickens before 
they’re hatched” if you are sufficiently 
familiar with what has happened before 
in the same situa- 
tion. You can like- 
wise foresee what 
a machine will do 
for you if you 
know the record of 
such machines. 
For forty years, 
Brinton machines 
have been known 
for economy, speed 
and quality of pro- 
duction. That’s 
something you can 
count on. 


We will be glad 
to furnish informa- 
tion of our com- 
plete line. 





H. BRINTON COMPANY 
Philadelphia 





Australia: J. H. Butter & Co. 


Sydney, Melbourne. 


: _ ; - FOREIGN 
South America: Santiago Scotto, AGENTS 
de Novumbre 1899, Esq Se ; China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
ozas uenos Aires, Argentine : ging 
sabli a“ P ' 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China. 


Wm. G. Diamond, now trading as the gS @ = a is % a a a a oa ce 8 
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AS FAR AS WELL DRESSED WOMEN ARE CONCERNED THERE /§ NO OTHER STOCKING BUT FULL- FASHIONED 














Right Down the Line 


Through all the steps from silk yarn to 
ultimate sale, the performance and pro- 
ducts of Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting 
Machines are considered the most satis- 


4 ‘ factory—and the most profitable. : 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS If 
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Gradual Growth in Cottons 


Confidence Held in Stability 
and Continued Support 


Wool Goods: Revival Foreseen 


Much Enthusiasm Noted for 
New Cooperative Movement 


M UCH of the wool goods market’s aration, if not in readiness, for the A PERIOD of gradual development excess of needs, the way 
4 conversation during the week new spring season in cotton ¢ There is a feeling 
has concerned the successful start to It. still that 17¢ represents the highest work- 











“17 
some mills 


manv offices is in progress in the cotton goods bought 


appears that the customary market. There is strength and confi- 


the revival of the cooperative’ move- 
ment in the trade. The meeting on 
Thursday of last week at the Hotel 
Roosevelt instilled enthusiasm where 
there had been doubt and uncertainty 
betore. If the committee which have 
he development of a concrete plan in 
iand, live up to their opportunity 
(and the majority of the trade believes 
that they will), many of the trade’s 
problems are well on their way to 
being solved. 

he prime requisite for bringing a 
profit to a legitimate industry which 
has been losing 


t 
} 


money for several 
years and which last year lost $30,- 
000,000 according to the figures laid 
betore last week’s meeting by Mr. 
Whiteside, appears to be an advance 
it One prominent merchant 
has expressed the belief that if the 
committee of mill men would call upon 
those on the distribution side of the 
feld to get prices 10% higher all 
around, the first real step would be 
And that if and 
agents 


1 prices, 


when the 
followed this advice, 
the second essential step would have 
been taken. 

\Vhether this situation foreshadows 


t 1L- ” 
taken 
selling 


a greater change in the 
spring prices than 
remains to be seen. 
meeting it 


naming of 
recently expected 

Previous to the 
had been intimated that 
few in the industry were going to try 
to get higher than current levels at 
the spring opening, though the trend 
has been unquestionably higher as 
evidenced by the numerous small ad- 
made during the last few 
Whether the need for higher 
prices has been so brought home to 


1 


ne industry by the events of the last 


vances 


weeks. 


few days that they will endeavor to 
» the first step in getting the in 
try back on a sound footing and 
nat } spring 
As the 
earliest openings are expected around 


ligher prices at the 


ypening remains to be seen. 


the middle of Julv there will not be 
long to wait. 
[he women’s wear field expects to 


enefit from the new _ cooperative 


fT 
i 


vement as we as the men’s wear. 


Getting out from under the abuse of 


unjustified returns of goods is one 
tangible way for making better pro- 
ft. It is one of the things which the 
women’s wear end of the trade fore- 
a result of an industry wide 
operation. An even front will win 
ut On many points in which the trade 

th: ! with 


s€es as 


feels that it has been dealt 
unjustly 
* « * 


Spring Lines: Samples are in prep- 


time for the opening will be followed 
rather than the radical delay which 
had been recommended by many in 
the trade. A few buyers are in town 
and have looked over blankets with 
selling agents. It is said that a cer 
tain amount of preopening ordering 
is resulting from these conferences. 
Multiplicity of styles is still the order 
of the day, though the best thought 
of styles are those in which the pat- 
tern and the colors are more re- 
strained than the leaders of this and 
the last season. 
* ‘K * 

Sport Fabrics: [ines of 
more favored for golf suits are 
those weighing from 1314 oz. up. 
Clothiers seek the heavier 
because of the obvious reason that the 


fabrics 


weights 


golf suit is mostly worn out-of-doors, 
while the business suit is primarilv 
The matter of 2'% oz. 
in a fabric can be felt on an October 
day on the links and the better cloth 
iers are recognizing this fact 

+ * * 


for in-doors. 


Cheviots: There is interest in these 
goods from the standpoint of dura- 
bility as well as stvle. Manv clothiers 
are sincerely interested in giving their 
customers garments which will stand 
up well against ordinary wear. \Weaves 
which have this characteristic are 
those to which buvers will be predis 
posed to favor. a factor which mav 
hold cheviots in the front rank an- 
other season. The idea of 
abilitv is one of the reasons behind 
the trend 
season toward the heavier weights in 


service 


which was noticed last 


manv fabrics, 16 0z. goods being re 
vived after several seasons of disuse 


Botany Withdraws Newzealia 
The Botanv Worsted Mills ] 
up their “Newzealia” 17 


ive sold 
ounce napped 
suede coating in the fall line and have 


temporarily withdrawn the number 


from the market This cloth, whicl 
opened the fall season at S2.75 a vard 
reoular terms. showed a reduction of 


75c a vard under last fall. but it was 
recently advanced to $2.8714 and this 
hasis is reported prevalent today in the 
jobhing trade, though some sellers are 
asking as high as $3 for wanted colors 

NEWNAN, GA 
Co., Methuen, 


International Worsted 
Mass., will perate a 


branch mill at Newnan. Ga Initial 
equipment will consist of 45 looms to he 
installed in the building formerly occu 


Power. will he 
Columbus Flectric & 


pied by a hosierv mil 
purchased from 


Px wer Co 


dence, but big scale operations appear 


to be suspended for the time being. 
} 


For a number of operators this is a 
period of digestion. They find that 


they have enough goods coming to 


them to hold them for a while and 
they are letting the more distant future 
take care of itself. Buvers in this 
position throw out bids now and then 
at figures below the market to see 


whether they can unearth any bar 


gains. Such bids have been going 


around the trade this week without 
takers 

Further progress rests on the de 
velopment of the raw cotton market 
and the absorbing power of the con 


suming trades for cotton goods 


hese 
two elements are also interrelated, for 
should consumption fall off as goods 
prices rise to the parity with present 
levels of raw cotton, even if the future 
begins to show further restriction of 
the new crop, it cannot effectively ad 
vance prices unless distributors in turn 


find the buving urge of their customers 
strong enough to use a proportionate 
goods it the higher price 


quantity of 


basis Conservative merchants feel 


salvation 
the market and as a result would 
be sorry to see cotton so advance that 
it would require a further revision oft 
the general basis of prices 
\nother thought which 


] 


students hold at present 1s 


extremely active first six months ot 


the current vear mav righttully be 
| i 


followed bv a quieter, leaner period 


How much of the year’s actual need 
have already been overed by t! ese 
purchases, they ask Lave heap 
eoods been bought a in investment in 





Cotton Goods Quotations 





June29 June 22 June 30, 1926 
Spot cotton, N. Y... 16 95¢ 16 95¢ 18. 40¢ 
‘ou’ 7 is 
27- in., «¢ 534-54¢ 47.-5¢ 
38\4-in., log TM4-Tlo¢ 7é 
39- in., 34¢ 814-83 4¢ 8¢ 
39- in, 7 - 9lo¢ 9lo¢ _9¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00. 1014-10%,¢10%-10%e 84¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00 844-834¢ 834-8l4¢ _ 834 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00 9'<-10¢ 934-10¢ 1034-10%<¢ 
37- in, 48x48, 4.00 Se R¢ 814-8%e 
Pajama Checks 
36\4-in., 72x80, 4.70. . 8-84¢ 84-8i4¢ S¢ 
3644-in., 64x60, 5.75 654-6344 65<-634¢ 7\4¢ 
= ™ Miscellaneous / 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 10-10%¢ 10-1044¢¢ 11%e 
Denims, 2.20s . 15¢ 15¢ "14% ¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz 19-20%¢ 19-20'4¢ *19¢ 
Standard prints 8¢ 8¢ *Qlo¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
; ve 9¢ 9¢ 


hams, 27-in 


*Nominal 


able price for cotton this season, but 
this beMRef might be overturned over 
night by decisive developments either 
in the field of the raw material or in 
that of distribution. 
When all is said and done, however, 
the probability 


cotton goods 
favors no change of 
market. 
There is enough pressure from ditfer- 


consequence = 1m the goods 

ent sides, both above and below the 

present level, to keep it on even keel. 
* * * 

Fine and Fancy Dress Goods: | here 

getting out 

better goods for less money in many 


is constant interest in 
sides of the market, but nowhere per- 
haps so much as in the realm of fine 
fancy dress goods. In fabrics which 
retail for over a dollar a yard there 
is a margin which can be played with 
and a number of ways ot attaining the 
On the 
lowest priced staples on the other hand 


desirable finishes and effects. 


every economy possible up to now has 
been practiced, and it is pretty gener- 
ally recognized that the best goods tor 
the money are being turned out. Ex- 
periments with various sorts of rayon 
in fancy cotton dress fabrics are being 
made and new is being lent 
to older lines by the use of finishes 
not previously thought adapted to 
fabrics \s men- 
tioned in this column the stiff and the 


novelty 


rayon previously 


supple finishes of ravons appear to 
. t 

y 

i 


divide the field at present with little 
to chosse between them. 
x * Ok 

Print Cloths: ‘Where were bids at 

less than the market going the rounds 


early in the week, but there was no 


repo thei being accepted For 
exXal ple quantities Of spot and nearby 
604x605 could have been sold at 7 4G, 


The mill price at its lowest was 73<c 
ough a tew lots came from second 


Is for 7 5§/16c. On 68x72s the 
pot price was 85¢c with future de- 
liveries po sible at 8 c Sellers are 
well covered on the standard construc- 
t vith business to carry them for 
i number of weeks and thev are in 
good shape to play a waiting game 


with the buver 


Perhaps after the 
Fourth of July holiday and after the 
various reports on 


cotton crop de- 


7 
velopment through the early weeks of 
lulv, one side or other of the market 
mav be stimulated into action 


i. ak of 


) ve | ther 
Y ims and oOtne;r 


Ginghams: (ing! 
rn-dyed goods are in hopeful posi- 
not so unqualifiedly well 
placed as the rest of the market. Of 


course, the heavier goods like denims, 
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Proposition to all 
2-B No. 27 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Winder 


For all full fashioned hosiery manufacturers, we 
have tried to convince you in our previous advertise- 
ments that we have overcome all obstacles in produc- 
tion of Winding and quality of knitting over any 
machine now on the market. To prove it, let us 
make an installation of one or more machines in your 
plant on its own merits. If it does not prove itself 
true to our statement, we are the losers. 


2-B 
Rayon Skein Winder 


This machine needs no special introduction to the 
up-to-minute manufacturer of hosiery and all knitted 
wear where quality is produced. As to production, 
we claim one-third greater than any other package 
that can be knitted from in the machine to the last. 
No left-overs on cones. 


1-B No. 25 
Cupbuilder Skein Winder 


There seeins to be a prevailing idea that we only 
manufacture the two automatic Builder type machines. 
Let us tell you in simple phrase that we not only 
build the Cup-builder Winder, but we have the most 
up-to-date make for production and quality over any 
type of this kind of machine built. 


Like the two automatic machines, above mentioned, 
it has our latest improvements, including the only 
non-lift spindle with special feature of easy starting 
of the bobbin. Needs no holding back by operator, 
no matter what count of yarn is used. 


The same condition goes with this Winder as the 
automatic machines mentioned above; namely, if after 
installation it does not prove its own merits, we are 
the loser. In other words, any of these machines, 
after test is made, and you feel and can prove that 
the machine is not up to what we claim, then you 
can return same to us at our expense. 





, —e ’ . .  ceenes nannindin ae 
| WINDERS ‘ /BEAMERS || 
| SPOOLERS | | & KINDRED | | 
|. WARPERS | : | MACHINERY ||. 
Na s i - A,.PA, aaa 


AGENTS 
Canadian Representative Southern Representative 
, , —— See cdlso—— 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Makenworth Company 
Hamilton, Ont. CATALOG Greensboro, N. C. 














You can sit in on 
knitters’ 


every-day requirements 


To anyone producing knitting yarns, supplying 
dyeing or finishing services to knitters, or produc- 
ing equipment and supplies for this field—this cer- 
tainly sounds intriguing. Yet an advertisement 
in the Little Red Book offers just such an oppor- 
tunity. For an insignificant sum, that means in 
the case of a page unit—less than a dollar a week, 
you can get your message across to knitters—and 
it’s seen. 


For 45 years the American Directory of the Knit- 
ting Trade has been the standard reference guide 
of the knitting industry. It is referred to unceas- 


ingly. 


Can you afford not to be represented? Many ad- 
vertisers with just such products as your own ad- 
vertise year after year. It pays. 


We'll wager that just one year’s try-out will make 
you a life member too. Take us up! 


Textile World. 
BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


334 Fourth Ave., VW New York 
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Fabrices—Continued 


etc., are an exception and have been 
sold up nearly as soon as each forward 
position has been offered. Ginghams 


and zephyrs, however will improve as 


Cutters Buy 


the year goes on, sellers believe. Many | 
of them point to the fact that a good 
gingham season often follows a good | 
print season and the present has been 
exceptionally good on prints. 


Satins Karly 





Retailers Hold Off 
Buying Fall Goods 


N only one or two directions was 

business in any way active last week 
due in part to the uncertainty attend- 
ing the new colors which mills are 
considering. Color is such an integral 
part of fashion today that this import- 
ant phase is not to be minimized. The 
other detail that held up sales was the 
near approach of the Fourth of July. 
Many buyers plan on being out of 
town over this holiday, and silk manu- 
facturers themselves will be away in 
many cases. The three day holiday 
gradually expands each year. The 
cutting up trade continues to take the 
satins in good quantities but retailers 
are still chary about placing any 
orders for fall deliveries until they 
get more of a line on what will be the 
shades wanted. 

Retailers were taking prints last 
week but were restricting their pur- 
chases of washable summer goods to 
lots that could be picked up on what 
they would consider a_ reasonable 
basis. This means below actual cost 
for the manufacturer. Bargain lots of 
flat crepes and other spring materials 
were also being considered which will 
be featured in special offerings at 
summer sales. Georgette qualities 
moving were chiefly the cheapest 
grades for use in the popular price 
made-up garments. 

* * * 


Prints: Still being taken by retail- 
ers but the latter are driving hard bar- 
gains in all cases except the most de- 
sirable of patterns. Stocks of spring 
prints being carried over not consid- 
ered large. 

* * * 

Crepe-de-Chine: Business quiet 

with accent again on weighted mer- 
chandise. Pure dye goods reported 
quiet. Somewhat greater interest 
shown in the cheaper Canton numbers 
which are again moving in the gray. 

* * * 


Satins: Jobbers and large cutters 


still press for deliveries. Store buyers 
and smaller cutters will not place July- 
August business preferring to hold off. 
Weighted goods at from $1.60 to $2.00 
hold center of interest. 
* x x 
Radium: Very quiet with mills 
curtailing production in cases 
where they have not done so al- 
ready. Prices are close to preduction 
costs being $1.32%. to $1.35 for a 
standard number that sold up till re- 
cently at $1.45. 
* * * 
Silk Situation at a Glance: 
DucTION: Declining. 
DEMAND: Smaller. 


Pro- 


Stocks: Moderate. 
Raw Sitk: Prices lower; stocks 
smaller. 


SENTIMENT: More cautious due to 
sharp competition. 


Burlap Is Quiet 


Firmer Trend and Prices Shade 
Higher Than Last Week 

The New York burlap market was 
reported quiet, and quotations gen- 
erally held 5 to Io points higher. 
There was said to be less than the | 
usual inquiry from interested buyers. 

A few efforts to buy were observed 
at concessions which were not granted | 
by sellers. Calcutta cables indicated | 
that the bazaar sold irregularly. | 

It was still possible to find spot 
and afloat 10%s at 9.15c, though most 
holders wanted for 9.20c. On ship- 
ments 9.25c was the rule fer July. 
Spot and nearby 8s were at 


} 
— coh 
7-oce with 


shipment goods held for the same 
figure. 
How Paris Is Promoting New 
Styles 

Complete transformation of the 


dress silhouette which, with unimport- 
ant variations, has been the vogue 
for the last four years is expected as 
a result of the exclusive showings of 
new models which will take place at 
three charity fetes in Paris this week 
and next, according to Kneeland L. | 
Green, stylist and art director of the 
Stehli Silks Corp., who has just re- 
turned from. abroad. The first of 
these affairs will be held at the invi- 
tation’of the Duc Decazes at his home 
on Saturday; the second, at the Hotel 
Lauzin, the historic home of Baron 
Pichon, next Monday, and the third at 
the Moulin de la Bicherel, a 
restaurant in the 
Tuesday. 

At the private showings there will 
be no professional mannequins, but 
the gowns will be exhibited by the 
most fashionable women of Paris, all 
members of the haute nobilité. Ad- 
mission to the fetes, which are being 
given ostensibly for charity, will be 
strictly by invitation. The affairs are 
being surrounded with an atmosphere 
of aristocratic patronage which augurs 
for style pronouncements of the great- 
est importance, says Mr. Green. Only 
the most distinguished couturiers have 
been invited to exhibit models and 
every effort is being made to prevent 
any premature information concerning 
the display from getting out. The 
most acute stvle observers in Paris are 
inclined, however, to believe that 
these fetes will show a new silhouette 


smart 


country, next 
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FACTORS! 


Our factoring service relieves the 
manufacturer of many details so that 
he may devote his time, energy and 
attention to his own specialty,—the 
production of goods. 





In addition to this, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer him well equipped and 
efficient selling organizations to mar- 
ket his product. 


Our method of financing enables the 
manufacturer to increase his produc- 
tion and sales without adding to his 
capital investment. 


We shall be pleased to send our rep- 
resentative to furnish you with details. 


FLEITMANN & CO., INC. 


Factors and 
Commission Merchants 


356 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established 1850. 





MIGRATION 


Enough textile mill equipment has already been shifted 
from the North to the South to warrant the statement that 
the North-to-South movement in the textile industry is the 
largest industrial migration of the present century. The 
movement continues because it has been demonstrated re- 


peatedly that textile manufacturing costs are lower in the 
South. 








May we send you further information about conditions 
affecting textile manufacturing costs in Georgia, Alabama, 
and the Chattanooga District—the territory served by the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway? These surveys of conditions, printed 
in pamphlets, have interested many textile manufacturers. 
Write today for copies. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 
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Fig. 


Renewable Seat and 
Disc, White Star Globe Valve 


| How Accurate Is 


Hand Feeding? 






FOR PERMANENCY 
OF INSTALLATION 





White Star Valves are obtain- 
able in bronze, or iron body 
with bronze mountings in 
globe, angle, cross, check and 
gate patterns. 


Distinctive Powell features of 
union bonnet construction and 
non - corrosive ‘Powellium 
Nickel’” seats and discs insure 
longer service and ease in re- 
grinding when necessary, as 
well as renewable features of 
these essential parts. 


All Powell products insure the 
utmost in service under all 
conditions. 


Reliable dealers with stocks 
everywhere. 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 
102 2521-2531 Spring Grove Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





CAN your boiler attendant - 

















any attendant keep the water 
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level fixed at the most ad 








vantageous pou t never 
















































budging al inch? 






































No, sir! It takes an “automatic 
i : 
{ hand t lo this accurately 
to feed the boiler steadily, as 
the water becomes steam And 
that’s where the \V igilant steps 

















‘ 7 
uy (Uperating without a float, 






















































this feed water re gulator holds 
the water constantly at the 
eficiency level ever lets it 


A That 


i tell you more about 
this Vigilant? Write for illus- 
trated booklet 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-34 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 





‘Not a Single Failure’’ 
















The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
85 ,.LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 





Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

CHICAGO, Marquette Building 

DeTROIT, Ford Building 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building. 

PHOENIx, ARIz., Heard Building 

NEw ORLBANS, 344 Camp Street 

HOUSTON, TExaA8S, 1011-13 Electric Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 2001 Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 444 Seventeenth Street 

SaLtT Lake Ciry, 405-6 Kearns Building 
San Francisco, Sheldon Building 

Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
PORTLAND, ORE., 805 Gasco Building 
SEATTLE, L. C. Smith Building 

Havana, Cuba, Calle de Aguiar 104 

San Juan, Porto Rico, Royal Bank Building 
HONOLULU, H. T., Castle & Cook Building 





Simplify your pump buying- 
Think fist of the genuine VIKING 





a 

When it comes to the purchase of pumps, there is a direct course 
to take that saves waste motion and mistakes. 

Investigate the Viking first. You will find an exact type that 
meets your needs. Further, the Viking you select will assure a cer- 
tainty of performance that involves years of faithfulness and de- 
pendability. 

Viking sales representatives and distributors are conveniently situ- 
ated throughout the country. Detailed and authentic information 
is easy to obtain. Why not make use of it? 

Remember, only the genuine Viking has the improved Rotary 
Principle. With but two moving parts, there is little wear and a 
minimum of repairs. Positive suction and even flow insure a greater 
capacity The \ iking costs less to operate— does more work—has 

practically no main- 
tenance cost and 


lasts for years. 


Why not write 
now for our large 
illustrated catalog? 
It contains facts and 
information that ap- 
ply especially to 
your demands 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 
Walkerville, Ontario, Canada 


Cedar Falls, lowa 


ir 


PUMPS 


July 2, 1927 
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New England Textile Stocks Stocks Are Seasonably Dull ae asd Bae ee 


7 lanutacturing Co 

i (Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based ; zer Manutacturing ait 

apon last sales at Boston public auction will remain separate subsidiary com- 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 


Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- Refinancing Plan Proposed for panies. 
ing Boston dealers.) Punts 1 
u c 


: ~ . The 1020. notes ($2 
Sale Bid Asked New England Southern Mills e 19 


ten-vear sinking fund 








Am. Woo! pfd.... 
Am. Mfg. pfd.. 
\moskeag, com. 


Boston, June 29 38 to 37 and 





closed oday at 3 


International Cotton 
HE usual mid-summer dullness in) which is a net decline for the weel 























oe kK OL  ecessor company, due Dec. 1, 1929, 
| \ndroscoggin * 45 hae . et. ee AI ee : ) } 1 otf as ‘4 1 1 1 : 
er. noes the textile securities market 1 point. Bigelow-Hartford common, unsecured) and the bank loans of the 

Bates... +--+. ; 120125 appears to be starting somewhat although selling as low as 82 closed parent company ($3,300,000) being all 
| Berkenite (er. 2.2.5 vs. 134 138 is ; : ; : . we w = 
Riselow-Stfa. ton... 88 a? Me earlier than usual, demand for both today at 83, or the same as a week the unsecured debt of the company, 
SE gett ethos sens “41 — Ey listed and unlisted shares in Boston, ago. lhe preferred has been in tair other than current accounts will be 

Esmond, pfd ....... 10% - ee Fall River and New Bedford markets demand at 1003s. There has been no converted, one-half into new 5% 

VV@Fett ...--.2--- =" : ete - ana ; i , j : : 

Farr Alpaca se 152, 151 135 this week having been of limited response as vet in New England — notes. maturing in 1933, on which cash 

Great Falls ........ 3% ‘ ‘ oo o< i ; ey yr ome : a “1] aes go 7 a” Ye =a 

iene hn” An 20 volume, and this, more than any actual Southern Mills stocks to the proposed = payment of interest charges may be 

Hill Beat saeco san os. 24% 24 26 change in the business or financial refinancing plan, the latest sale of the deferred. and the other half into new 

pswich, pfd. ...... ¢ oat y4 , ‘i ; ; ; : ; Ito ne 

Ipswich, com........ 48 eed 20 status of mills whose stocks hav e been pretet red hav ing been at 3 and of -C. prior prefer red stock 

LAWFERCE 22222 cscee 67% 69 72 nile : ead: “inne: gait ; Ra a ; : ; F 

ao ae *** “ga aoe ie traded in, being responsible for a the common at 49c. Remaining payments on the loom 

DOCMNE «ccacc« sass, oe 6s 135 fairly general downward trend. It is purchase account ($223,247 due from 

Massachusetts ...... 71 5 7 : a : r © a Rs Nase % unt ($225,247 due tro 

Merrimack, com...... 125% 124 127 a between-seasons condition in the N. E. So. Mills Refinancing Mow. Enetend Stisheos 2a ‘oe 

Nashua, com. ...... 50 49 52 ro00C ele aged 3 eee eal : Sess / : \ gla . lern 1 

Nashua, pfd. ....... 95 93 96 goods market , and there naturally ha Following long and detailed study of | Draper Corp. in monthly instalments 

, vag S 85 9 “en a considerable f: ° i ; Sa ; . os : 
oe ee ; me — — . . nypee —- oss _ the business and financial status of to June 10, 1929, secured by a lien on 

ae a. : : - a6 “An US SS, ) “( “ders ° he : . 1 . . i ae 4 

aa erseie eI Ee 44 42 45 oe stage und tie Gina ao me New England Southern Mills, the di looms located at Lowell will be 
ACIBC «¢ sec ecese eces oi’? eee . . ree . - . tor mill “2 

‘ 2 = great mayoritv of cotton mills are 1 i ‘ 

Pepperell .......... 111%, 110 117 5 ese 1) . . . ee rectors and representatives of Lee, spread over an extended period end- 

Plymouth Cordage... 110 108 =-110 suthcient to keep most plants well em H P lie a has a ; . 

Tremont & Suffolk. . 23% 19 23 , ae | igginson & Co., boston bankers, in Ing on e¢ I, 1933, with interest 

38 0 o4 ploved for the next two or three 1] | | | 

YOrK .. 4-6. oe ae _ = = : itl ; : \ * ; a letter to stockholders mailed last allowance at rate of 3°, 

a months, and the situation with silk an¢ : 1 | es 3 ‘ 
knit | tie | - : 1 Tuesday expressed the opinion that Tucapau Mills will ive its bank 

x r . . *.¢ Knit goods mills 18 relativelV as LVood, 1 : 

Southern Textile Securities Are ighas ; : 1 ; there are only two alternatives open loans (amounting to $1,290,000, un 

With woolen and worsted mills the ‘in 2 ; ne | | 3 
: ‘ : i ; . o the company, one being complete secured) renewed tor two veat t no 
Strong business situation is decidedly spotty, ,. ae ; : senate Mi iain adic dissed oe oath, a : ' 
: -* Jiquidation, and the other financial re more than 5, annual interest 
A strong demand tor the common but the outlook is more encouraging r P es : 
: ‘ i : : ; organization. ie opinion 1s ex resent stock issues will each step 

stock of Judson Mill was the feature’ than it has been for a long period. meee aie ; seit Pi 3 I 

. . ’ : : T . ‘ ressed that it the present time it down one mosition. the present § 
if last week’s trading in southern tex- The only textile stock at all active ! ; oe ; ane ae 
1 *,: “1: : ‘ 1 would he MNpossibie te realize i 000,000 7°, prior preterence stoc to 

— tile securities, according to report is- on the local exchange has been Amos- F : / ; i rs 

. ~ : ¢ . reasonable price tor the company s new preterred stock and the prese 
sued by Alester G. Furman Co. of keag common which has sold with a > wor - ; esent 
: . : . TH : : > plants, and the directors theretore $5,000,000 7°) preterre: stock int 
Greenville, S. C. This stock, which range of 58 to 36% and closed today “S" ; ey er : ; : : sata ia ' 

; : ; : ; : “recommend and the bankers approve in) new common. stock, while eacl 

sold during the previous week at at 5654, or a decline of 13¢ points i x 7 a ‘ ea 100 

. a - beets ee principle a torm ot refinancing that sh ss of present 202.042 no par cor 

142!5, reached a high on Thursday of for the week; Amoskeag preferred '°™ = ee Ree a ee es " 
. ° y : . involves extension of eat maturing mon shares will be ve ne share 
132, ex-dividend of 4% payable’ remains unchanged at 8o. The Ameri Se eh <i - a ee : : ve given one ire 
‘ - . : ) c trons 1 will @iy the Nn any + new commo cthcl ext \Tille 
Julv 1. can Woolen issues have lost the °” — o pee ee ' of new common stock. Stark Mulls 
a nt 3 ’ f : time to prove what it can do under  $2,000,0 =~ Satara: alll ote 
\nother strong point in the week’s greater part of their recent advance, , Pee rs - one — prep / oe pretert \ uso De 

. , . . . , . improv business conditions and with ~-hanged into the new preferred sto 
trading was furnished by Piedmont, the common closing today at 1834 for TUPTOYee” ee changed im le new preterred stock, 
which is bid at a new high for the a loss of 1% points for the week, and [> Teen's aeduired’ planibs, ae pian lhe 1929 notes will receive for each 
- ss - 4 1 . ; 1: . heine in large part as tollows Cr Siege maria exe (Geta ck cane 
vear of 131, ex-dividend of 4% July 1. the preferred at 473¢ which is a net '''s : $1,009 principal amount, S500 of new 
Most of the preferred issues ex- decline for the week of 1 points. Stark Mills (one of the present 5°, notes. five shares of new © prior 
perienced a fractional rise in price. Pacific has sold within a range of units) will be consolidated with New preterred, cumulative atter Jan. 1, 

MILL STATEMENTS 
= Se Se = — : = 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Line pe - ———— . : —_— 
Name and address of company of I — al Real Miscellaneous Potal Accounts 
business veer Cash and Raw Total estate, payable Cay ae 
debts materials, quick buildings floating el | 
receivable mdse., ete assets and Amount leseTIptior ind funded ete 
machinery debt 

American Felt Co., Boston, Mass Wool Dec. 31,1926 | $893,516 $1,574,755 |$2,468,271 $2.748,579 |$3,464,760 | Miscellaneous $8,681,610 $328,346 | $3,250 , GO 77,103,208 

Dec. 31, 1925 917,999 | 1,987,498 | 2,905,497 | 2,740,480 §,324,955 | Miscellaneous 8,970 932 12,595 5. 250, OO », 20S, 337 

Warren Woolen Mills, Warren, Mass Wool | Dee. 31, 1926 88,281 74,468 162,749 484,058 6,426 | Miscellaneous 653 233 99 S48 175,149 78,236 
Dec. 31, 1925 79,271 | 99,589 178, 860 462,383 10,450 | Miscellaneous 651,69 110,008 175,149 66,536 

Star,Worsted Co., Fitchburg, Mass Wool Dee. 31, 1926 337,918 457,844 795, 762 825,372 7,162 | Miscellaneous 1, 628 , 20 O5 926 150,000 1,382,370 
z Dec. 31, 1925 584,804 419,532 | 1,004,336 462,566 Miscellaneous 1,466,901 261 ,422 150,000 1,055,479 
Standish" Worsted Co., Plymouth, Mass Wool Dec. 31, 1926 61,300 341,921 403,221 594.461 8,028 | Miscellaneous 1,005,710 S06 432 109 2758 : 
Dee. 31, 1925 304 , 320 498 855 803.175 476.270 775,815 Miscellaneous 2 055.260 543.010 1.000.000 162.250 

S. Slater & Sons, Webster, Mass Cotton Dec. 31, 1926 418,518 1,604 ,372 2,022 , 890 3,995,213 79,984 Miscellaneous 6,098 .OST 682 803 2 100,000 §. 315 284 

Dee. 31, 1925 675,960 2,793,022 3,468 , 982 §,438,583 105,728 Miscellaneous 7,013,293 949 , 267 2.100.000 , 982 026 

Pontoosue Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass........| Wool Dec. 31, 1926 138,617 542,907 681,524 688 , 857 26,825 | Miscellaneous) 1,397,206 226,418 240,000 930,788 
Dec. 31, 1925 298 ,006 403,577 701,583 486,315 Misc neou s| 1,187,808 61,475 240.000 8X6 423 

ray sros. Co., Canton, Mass Yc & W. Dec. 31, 1926 216,888 396,449 613 ,337 362,780 715,955 Miscellaneous 1,692 , 072 T8546 1,000 ,000 613,526 
sper Br » Canton, Ma al K. ¢ a 31° 1925 284 ,473 344 032 628,505 368,775 563,281 Miscellaneous 1,560,561 16,232 1,000 , 000 $4,329 
iriswoldville Mfg. Co., Griswoldville, Mass..| Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 385,625 341,044 7 1,009 425 30,143 | Miscellaneous 1,766,237 898 ,038 992 , 500 275, 699 

Dec. 31,1925 | 336,157 397 ,355 733,512 993 , 986 27,754 | Miscellaneous | 1,755, 2: 922,816 192, 500 239 936 

endale Elastic Fabrics Co., Easthampton,’ Cotton. Dec. 31, 1926 822,831 498,613 | 1,321,444 504,117 133,450 | Miscellaneous | 1,959,011 32,222 | 1,082,700 eidip 
Mass Dec. 31, 1925 | 800 , 180 585,793 | 1,385,973 530,742 129 ,651 Miscellaneous 2,046, 366 84,269 1 ,O82 , 700 S79 , 397 
Jefferson Mfg. Co., Holden, Mass Woo Dec. 31, 1926 401 , 297 244,445 , 587 ,604 3,902 Miscellaneous 1,237 ,248 75,376 400 ,000 761,872 
ferson Mfg. Co., Holden, Ma , Dee 31. ae 263,815 308 GOT ,512 451,486 S.1¢ Miscellaneous 1,122,163 113,802 50 000 958,261 
nternational Worsted Mills, Methuen, Mase. Wool Dee. 31, 1926 462.430 274,487 736.917 191,559 350,396 Miscellaneous 1,278,872 99 279 700 000 479 593 

Dee. 31, 1925 477 999 391.188 869,187 } 


$50,428 Miscellaneous 1,536,820 343 829 700 . 000 492,991 
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Unwinds - - sews - -measures --rewinds 


—in a nutshell that’s what 
the Dinsmore No. 4 Open- 
ing and Winding Machine 
does. This convenient widely 
used machine unwinds the 
cloth from the loom, sews 
and rewinds the clcth into 
rolls of any size you desire. 
It is capable of handling 800 
to 1,000 pieces a day. It is 
fitted with a measuring at- 
tachment which accurately 
measures the length of the 
roll and also can be equipped 
with an inspecting board for 
rapid inspecting if required. 
The No. 4 Machine makes 
an ideal hard roll for shears, 
brushing machines, for ship- 
ments to the bleachery, etc., 
keeping the cloth clean and 
free from wrinkles. This 
machine can be equipped 
with either Dinsmore or 
eaaive Singer type sewing 
ead, and can also be direct 


desired. Full particulars are 
given in our catalog show- 
ing the complete Dinsmore 
line. Send for it! 


DINSMORE MFG. COMPANY 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Salem, Mass. 





° - rey, SW 
~ ie ns Sel Ghahentn, — 





SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 








CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 


For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 
the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 

It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 
resulting from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 








DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
Engineers 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 


W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superintend- Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports 
ence for Textile Mills, Industrial Plants on Mill properties. Power Plants of 
and Kindred Structures. every description and directions for their 


economy of operation. 
Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Federal Engineering Company 


Architectural Engineers 


Design and Superintendence for 
_ Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 


818 Stephemsen Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission /iNerchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 





L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


“ROYAL”? PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 








W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 



















BALING PRESs| 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 


Size to suit your 
wor 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Parks-Cramer Company 
| Engineers & Contractors 

£ Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Profit by ParkSpray 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 









Talbot Mills 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 













on 


Srondalatie 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


New York—Boston 
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Financial—Continued 


1930, and a cash adjustment of 27.50 
with respect to June 1, 1927 coupon. 
Bank loans are treated the same, minus 
any interest adjustment. 

The $3,643,000 7% notes of 1933, 
secured by all the shares of Pelzer 
Manufacturing Co., remain  undis- 
turbed. The $1,075,700 remaining 
purchase money payments due from 
Stark Mills for stock of Tucapau 
Mills with 6% interest on Aug. 4, 
1927, and 1928, secured by all shares 
but three of Tucapau Mills, remain 
undisturbed. Also $300,000 bank loans 
of Pelzer Manufacturing Co., payable 
June 17, 1927, unsecured undisturbed. 


[f the proposed plan is carried out 
annual interest charges of the com- 
bined companies, payable in cash (not 
including interest charges on the new 
5% notes which may be paid in scrip) 
will be reduced by nearly $450,000. 
Annual principal maturities for 1927 
and 1928 will only be reduced to about 
$700,000 on account of the two large 
remaining payments on the Tucapau 
stock due in 1927 and 1928. To the 
extent that these principal maturities 
cannot be met from earnings, the com- 
pany will probably have to borrow on 
the security of some of its current 
assets or investments, which is per- 
mitted by the plan. 


The plan does not give the company 
any indefinite period of grace, for the 
new notes and any scrip given for 
interest thereon, will mature Dec. 1, 
1933, together with the 1933 notes se- 
cured by Pelzer stock. But the plan 
will give the company a reasonable 
opportunity to operate its recently ac- 
quired plants with some relief from 
heavy interest charges and pressing 
capital maturities which cannot be met 
in full. If operating results before 
1933 are reasonably good the company 
should then be in a much better 
position than now to meet maturities. 

New England Southern Mills 
showed a net loss for the last fiscal 
year of $1,032,672, as compared with 
a net profit for the previous fiscal 
year of $211,929. For the first three 
months of the current fiscal year the 
net loss was only $12,121, as compared 
with $62,833 for the same period of 
1926, and with a profit of $153,986 
for the first three months of 1925. 
Its plants are maintained in a high 
state of efficiency, are well managed 
and its diversified product is well sold, 
but the company continues to stagger 
under heavy financial burdens, part of 
which were inherited from its unsuc- 
cessful predecessors and part of which 
have been acquired. The sacrifices 
that its preferred and common stock- 
holders are asked to make in order to 
give the company a further lease of 
life are small as compared with those 
that would be suffered if liquidation 
were forced. 


Financial Notes 
The merger of the Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., and the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills was formally completed July 1 
through the transfer of all property 
and assets of the Pepperell Mfg. Co., 


to the Massachusetts corporation 
known as the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills following the change of the 
latter corporation’s title to Pepperell 
Mtg. Co. The change is largely one 
of legal convenience for the merged 
companies, and will be of special ad- 
vantage to stockholders 
chusetts of the old Pepperell Mig. Co., 


while not changing the taxable position | 


of shareholders outside of Massa- 


chusetts. 
President Henry B Thompson of 


in Massa- | 


United States Finishing Co., at the | 


annual meeting of directors this week 
reported the corporation’s financial 
condition to be the best in two years 


and the outlook to be normal if not | 


better than last year. All officers and 
directors were re-elected with the ex- 
ception of Thomas Joyce, formerly 
general manager of the company’s 
plants, who was succeeded as director 
by John F. Rogers, manager of the 
company’s Norwich (Conn.) plant. 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 
Mass., is reported to have established 
a new production record for the six 
months ended May 31, when 9,882,809 
Ibs., or 15,901,863 yds. were produced, 
which is approximately 25% in excess 
of the same six months a year ago. 
It is also reported that earnings for 
the first half of the fiscal year fully 
cover the regular dividend at the 
annual rate of $12. Last year Naum- 
keag earned $423,807, equivalent to 
$7.06 a share on its 60,000 shares out- 
standing, after an inventory markdown 
of $391,646. 

Maintenance by Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., of its dividend at 
the $6 annual rate established a year 
ago is extremely gratifying to stock- 
holders. Although it is understood 
that the dividend was not wholly 
earned, Arlington has an ample sur- 
plus to draw upon, this having been 
$6,917,462 at the close of its fiscal 
year, which is equivalent to nearly ten 
year’s dividends on its 120,000 shares 
of stock. It is reported that inven- 
tories have been reduced to well below 
$9,500,000 which is the lowest figure 
since the war. It is also reported that 
bank borrowings have been reduced 
to approximately $5,500,000, which is 
a decrease of $2,000,000 within a year. 

The Lawton Mills Corp., fine count 
cottons, Plainfield, Conn., for the six 
months of the fiscal year ended May 
31 reports earnings after depreciation 
but before Federal taxes of $80,336, 
as compared with $63,937 for the same 
period of last year, and with a loss of 
$45,869 for the last six months of last 
year. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile 
shares were made at Wednesday’s 
auctions : 

Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
9 Fairhaven PTE. .cccccceses 100 4 = evcces 
OP: DF a ciccessvecnescs 100 53% — 6% 
37 Salmon Falls.......... oe 100 32% —1% 
125 Appleton, com....... a aes 20% sens 
§& Nashawene .....c..ccccsccce 100 73% —1% 
11 Hamilton, Woolen..... ——— | 114% —16% 
25 Queen City Cotton..... -- 100 15% aad 
ee ee err 100 oe 
302 Total 

*Ex. div 
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Ais facturers sell- 


ing direct or through agents 
the 
Textile Banking Company 
to enable them ‘to distribute 
their merchandise for cash— 
and thereby avoid credit 
losses. 


can use the services of 


Correspondence invited 


‘Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 


FACTORS 





When you step into your dyehouse are 
you ever reminded of a “London Fog?” 


Such conditions are no longer necessary..- 
Dyeing can be done more profitably with 


equipment properly arranged and the room 
free from fog. 


We have given this subject extensive 
study, and as a result are able to plan new 
dyehouses and to remodel old ones so as to 
obtain satisfactory operating conditions. 


INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS 


TEXTILE MILLS 
STEAM PLANTS 


HYDRO-ELEOCTRIO 
PLANTS 

REPORTS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


ENGINEERS 
1201 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


See Also—— 
SOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——-CATALOG—— 





VALUATIONS FOR 
ACCOUNTING 
TAXATION 
INSURANCE 
PURCHASE and SALE 
CONSOLIDATIONS 











PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


COTTON YARNS 


of every description for 
Weaving and Knitting 


We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard t.. New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N. C- 





Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


An organization of Spinners and Converters, equipped with 
the plants, capacity and resources to deliver a wide range of 
Natural and Processed Cotton Yarns, 


Controlling: 


Arcadia Cotton Mills, Inc. 

Charlotte, N. C.—8's to 14's K.P.,—2 to 5 ply. 

Belton Yarns Mills, Inc. 

Belton, Tex.—10's to 24/1 K.P., Cones 

Eastern Mfg. Co. 

Selma, N. C.—26's to 40/1 K.P., Cones 

Ethel Cotton Mills 

Selma, N. C.—20's to 24/1 K.P., Cones 

Johnston Mfg. Co. 

Charlotte, N, C.—10's to 

Monroe Mills Co. 

Monroe, N. C.—24/1 to 36/1 and 

arps. 

Park Yarn Mills Co. 

Kings Mountain, N. C.—58's and 60/1 & 2 ply C.P., Cones, 
Skeins & Warps 

Roberta Mfg. Co. 

Concord, N. C.—10's to 18/1 K.P., Cones. 

White Parks Mills Co. 

Concord, N. C.—8's to 16/1 K.P., Cones 


THE ELMORE CO., Spindale, N. C.: 
—— eeneeeae Bleached, Tinted & Dyed Fine Yarns to 
SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., Spindale, N. C.: 


Ply Mercerized, Gassed, Bleached & Dyed Cones, Skeins & 
Tubes 


& Skeins 


24/1 C.P., Cones & Skeins 


2 ply C.P., Cones, Skeins & 


SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg 
CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 
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Daily 128 package cars radiate from 
Chattanooga to all parts of the Country. 
This fast delivery obviates the need for 
carrying large stocks on hand, thus re- 
ducing carrying charges and cutting 
down overhead. This fast delivery serv- 
ice is another reason why users of Dixie 
Yarns have Certified Satisfaction. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 
Jennessee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
S|! 
| 
| 


LM 
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Forrest Mercerizing Co. 


MERCERIZERS SINCE 1895 


Specialists in 


Super Quality 
Plaiting and 


Tinted Yarns 


Licensed under the 
tN 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Wilcox Patent N 1,496,696 


“It floats off the cone”’ 
Try a Sample Case—Increases Production 


Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
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Chattanooga Yarn Market 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—No striking 
developments took place in the yarn 
market here during the week ending 
June 25. Buying in about everything 
but silk was light. Considerable silk 
business was booked, although one 
broker expressed doubts if the total 
would reach that for the previous 
week, which he said was the busiest 
in his experience. Silk is firm at 
$6.20 for the thrown product. 

All the cotton yarns are continuing 
at the same prices, the rumor that 
mercerized prices would advance hav- 
ing failed to materialize. Tens in 
carded cones is quoted at 26 to 28c, 
with 16s at 2714 to 29%c. The quo- 
tation of a leading mill for 60s-2 
mercerized was 87c, while 26s were 
quoted at 64c and 8os at $1.12 

Eighteens in combed singles are 
firm at 41 to 43c, with 7os at 82 to 
85c. Rayon is firm at $1.50 for size 
150 denier. 


*Celanese Corp. of America, Amcelle, 
Md., formerly known as the American 
Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
has broken ground for three additions to 
its plant, designed to double, approxi- 
mately, the present capacity. 


Market Lags at Firm Prices 





Spinners Decline Offers in 
Spite of Need for Orders 


| N spite of a firmness which seems to 

give no evidence of irregularity, the 
varn market is in a very lethargic con- 
dition. Dealers declare they have sel- 
dom seen a condition in which they 
have been able to sell less yarn than 
at the present time. They admit that 
all efforts to secure lower prices from 
spinners are unavailable. This condi- 
tion obtains in spite of the fact that a 
good spinners stocks of 
yarn on hand which they are anxious 
to dispose of. But at the time 
they will not offer any concessions in 


many have 


same 


order to effect sales. ‘his firmness, 
on the part of the spinners, ‘naturally 
causes a diminution of business with 
the trade. Buvers are not convinced 
that present asking prices are to con- 
tinue indefinitely; and, therefore, are 
withholding any offers for future busi- 
ness at the present level. 
Materials 
While the raw cotton market is es- 
sentially stabilized for the 
there are many influences which would 


Influence of Raw 


moment, 


seem to indicate that the future is in 
determinable. With the 


Government report early 


prospect ofa 
next month, 
} 

than was 
generally expected, the buver naturally 
argues that cotton 


indicating a larger acreage 
and varn will show 


a declining 


tendency. On the other 


hand, the maintenance of prices has 


been sufficiently strong to indicate a 


continuance of firmness, not only in 
raw cotton, but also in yarn prices. 
Consequently, there is more or less of 


and seller 
and the result is a distinct re 


a deadlock between the buy er 
of yarn; 
striction of business in practically all 
types of yarn. 


Spinners’ Prices Firm 

In spite of the fact that the major- 
ity of spinners are approaching the 
point where they will need increased 
business, it is difficult, if not impossible 
attitude to 
efforts of consumers. It is 


to secure a more favorable 


ward the 
ippreciated that with spot cotton at 


approximately 17¢ and_ th 


the buving 


around 18c, fi 
ures On yarn are not calculated to show 
any profit. It is 
varn the cost of cotton plus spinning 
expenses would make a profitable fig- 


S 


price for the spinner 


estimated on soft 


ure not less than 31¢ as a basis for 10s; 
could not be 

outside and 
271 5e is generally regarded 
ket. This, naturally 


and yet today this count 
sold above 28c¢ on the 
as the mar- 
, explains the reti- 
cence of the buver and of the spinner 


to make concessions. 


Hope for Increased Business 


It is not unnatural to experience a 
restriction in business at this time of 
it would 


the vear. -\s a matter of fact, 


be surprising if there were to be an 
demand At the 
business does not improve 


active Same time, 11 


shortly after 
he ir 7 he it} Nn) ill he 
the first of the month, many will Dé 
disappointed. Consumers of varn are 
not adding to their supply at the mo- 
| 


ment, because they are not receiving 
volume business from their trade. At 


the same time these factors look for 


ward to a development of business 
distributor shortly after the 


July and will be 
disappointed if this does not material- 


from the 
Fourth of grievously 
ize. It is not surprising that the con- 
suming trade are not inclined t n 


cipate requirements Verv few have 








Cotton Yarn Quotations 








Carded— (Average Quality) Singles 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality i}. ee 25 3914 30s oo 149 —50 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 14s oes = 10 38s .. Swann. ee Cae 
é 1s to Ss... —26% 20s . 30 —30% I6s —40% 40s .. seeccecvcess 54 —66 
1s 27 Beer COMES os eke cs ewe wxdles — —31% {8s ni ‘ - 1] 50s Balers in 62 —63 
12s .. cds eth ue Da Ce oe a es wi “eB 20s a 12 60s piped ote ae 72 —T4 
l4s o acre ie 28 Oe GON co ckieweds Saeesersasee = we 24s ‘ ‘ ; —- 1414 70s ; we 85 —87 
lés .. i 9814,—29 40s ‘ig 47 28s ....... arora ede ars —471 S0s . ie ree eas 95 —97 
SRO og hae Ee _ Ply, Skeins and Tubes 35 35% Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) ‘ 
4 DGS tk et oe ie as ‘O71, -2§ ND ere. ie BO vad daw ae came eens 64 —65 80s-2 .. bse Ora es 1 12—1 17 
12s-2 28 —28% 36s-2 1 14 PES Seo ees 66 —67 Singles 
14s-2 29 40s-2 16 17 SOMES” rcs lecd td halved av an are 70 72 OE inc, Bo cst Baoan a — — 90 
d [gee APR an eae enn ey are ie — -—30 40s-2 High breakage at) A” GE oes KRbwe wk haw e'et 72 —74 er 
BS ehaiaig ica taterets Scat 30 —30% 50s-2 58 WEE! “Siiidivds-ahkaw oacgn mame 77 == 8) GO Cea re a ew bia eae -..— —98 
OME oe k cota wicne oe 33%4—34 — G0s-2 H5 OBZ. eee ee ee ee eee he. en, eee eee ee ae 
. GH ac ai sdeeeesasvenscee . =a COLA ak nidiete e's seks Geese 
a Sage a DM a 8s FU ava vvscvncssewanes 1 00—1 05 80s a | 
g its +f a Be re a ele eta ahs ay 34 Peeler— (Super Quality) 
s eI E sa anigicw oleracsievielin 4% - 
oo Ola ie hua cena OU ee MOI Siarc genus Gnsosvnewens 46 Single Cones 
PR hikes dures ee wa aiciees 30 —3l Carded Combed a Carded _ Combed 
Two-ply Warps | wPerere 30 —os 40 —42 26s 35 —36 48 —50 
ees ein a Geek 94 14s ........31 —32 41 —43 30s ...... 37 —38 52 —64 
S ety ae a, a ae See 351%4—36 ME aaeccas 3144—32% 42 —44 368 ........42 —43 56 —58 
ie eee ey cc ell ne a, ee oS) = = 
al NN a aie, aa i‘ 10s-2 ordinary 17 PD hn e 32Y/ a—33 44 —4i6 ° 50s - 70 75 
Sala I alan eta — —30 508-2 IS AE perce A —-  —) Ce. pions 80 —85 
208-2 wee eee cece eens 30 —31 HOs-2 6 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 24-2414; white, 26, SN 5 SS a aie pk eee 46 —48 GOOD sins cd ceric ce = 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 248-2 .48 —50 50s-2 bide Dias cewek ee 
Re chs m ; - —27 ie Con 3 28s-2 50 —d2 60 SO 85 
DOG ss ie oe —27% 22s (silver Jaeger)......— —34 30s-2 52 —§4 70s-2 ven ; 90 —95 
a ane i — 28 ae Ne iia 0 eenle A ccke/ eats 32 —32% BOR, co hinc esa eee weesian 56 —5S8 806-2: <2... ie ‘ 1 00—1 10 
s 28, 26s $34%4—3 
+ Pee coe ia ee] a tvine in... .. a + ae Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4ply 
PR. indienne and shan Deen uen — —2914 30s extra quality. 3614—3714 Peeler Sakelarides 
ha eS s . a ae OME a ts ‘6 47 “ Aemege 7 Best ve . tae 
Ee cise — —ot ”? » 76 & iad 
Ceased Sechiavethnenians Quality ) Wo de cee ee 67 —68 78 82 84 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 36s ........62 —63 69 —70 83 88— 90 
BO sees eee ccekecom —45 SN Dose ok. oly ga grag 63 —65 408 .....6..— —68 74 —75 88 93— 95 
io hea tio avwulatela uals 50 —52 SEE oo Gi cic c Ante eas aa 74 —76 1 ae — —73 79 80 93 98—1 00 
Rms fs Recaro ts eave areata ...04 —56 RM eri tela Br ee 6X aha 85 —87 50s ........— —78 84 —85 98 1 07—1 10 
REE ES ere ae 58 —60 REY ais ar fg ser ented es eral e 95 —1 00 60s .e ee —88 94 ~95 1 09 1 17—1 19 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business June 29. They do not 
For staple cotton prices, see page 121 


cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
noted. 





For New York spot cotton prices, see page 119. 
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MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 521 Court St. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


iny stock of yarn on hand, but at the 
same time they are not obtaining sufh- 
cient advance business to warrant ad- 
vance purchases of yarn. They are 
taking a leaf out of the books of their 
wn customers, who are not buying 
ahead of the finished product and are 
waiting until there is sufficient evi- 


dence of interest on the part of the’ 


trade to increase their commitments on 
raw material. 


Export Trade Fair 


Reports from those who are catering 
to export trade, indicate that in'the last 
few weeks a very fair volume of busi- 
ness has been done. It is true that this 
does not compare with the activity of 
the last few months. But, at the same 
time, buying has been of fairly satis- 


factory size and the prices paid have 
compared very favorably with those 
obtained from the domestic buyer. 
Some very fair-sized sales of knitting 
yarn have been made in this direction. 
But it is the question whether with the 
advanced prices that are asked, the ex- 
porter will continue to operate in a 
fair degree. Activity in this direction 
is dependent, in a large measure, upon 
the ability of the domestic seller to 
compete with prices asked by his for- 
eign competitor. Consequently, the low 
level of the market has been favorable 
to the American operator. But with 
an increasing price level, the spread 
between domestic and foreign yarn, 
naturally decreases ; and the opportun- 
ity for the American spinner by so 
much lessens. 


Cotton Yarn Ethics Code Adopted 





Recommended by Institute and 


Yarn Merchants’ 


HE Cotton-Textile Institute hav- 

ing taken the initiative in organiz- 
ing a Carded Yarn Group of manu- 
facturers, a committee of that group 
conferred with a committee from the 
Cotton Yarn Merchants Association in 
New York on June 1, 1927, and the 
two committees unanimously adopted 
a Code of Carded Yarn Trade Prac- 
tices and recommended it to those en- 
gaged in the industry as embodying 
sound principles of business practice. 


In many industries similar questions 
of improvement of trade practice and 
the formulation of codes which will 
express sound principles and tend to 
eliminate unfair practices are being 
actively taken up. Following what has 
been done in a number of such indus- 
tries, Walker D. Hines, as president 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
has put before the Department of 
Justice and gone over fully with it 
the provisions of the Code which has 
since been published in pamphlet form 
and is now being sent out by The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., to the 
carded yarn mills and to the members 
of the Cotton Yarn Merchants Asso- 
ciation. It follows: 


Code of Carded Yarn Trade Prac- 
tices 


“T. It is a sound practice for a particu- 
lar mill either (1) to make sales direct 
to manufacturing consumers or (2) to 
confine its accounts to one commission 
house for any given territory, or to 
work out a consistent combination of 
these two methods. 


“II. It is not a,sound trade practice for 
ither a particular mill or any agent act- 
ig for it to quote at the same time dif- 
ferent prices to different inquirers for 
he same yarn. 


“III. It it not a sound trade practice 
for a mill to pay either directly or in- 
irectly amy compensation for selling 
her tk *xceedi h As 
her than not exceeding the usua 0 

commission houses and yarn merchants 
ind not exceeding the usual 2% to 
rokers, nor to allow any cash discount 





Association 


exceeding the usual 3% for warp yarns 
or 2% for soft yarns for 10 days. But 
in case of direct sales it is a sound trade 
practice to allow the usual discount not 
exceeding 3% on warp yarns or 2% on 
soft yarns for 30 days, but no discrimina- 
tion or secret rebates by way of other 
discounts, commission, compensation or 
inducement. It is not a sound trade prac- 
tice to share commissions either directly 
or indirectly with purchasers of yarns. 


“IV. For purposes of this statement of 
‘Sound Trade Practices ;’ a ‘Commission 
House,’ is one that handles yarn for con- 
fined accounts on 


strictly commission 
basis, rendering account sales for all 
transactions. ‘Yarn Merchant’ is a house 


that buys and sells yarn by simultaneous 
purchase and sale at the same price. 


“V. It is sound practice for a particu- 
lar house to function as a ‘Commission 
House’ and also as a ‘Yarn Merchant.’ 

“VI. It is sound practice for a Com- 
mission House or Yarn Merchant to 
undertake in consideration of the com- 
mission paid it, to give its mills selling 
advice and to dispose of their products 
at the best obtainable prices. 


“VII. Short selling and long buying on 
the part of a Commission House or Yarn 
Merchant are unsound trade practices. 


“VIII. The accumulation of stocks on 
the part of commission merchants being 
speculative in principle and consequently 
to the disadvantage of both producers 
and consumers is an unsound trade prac- 
tice and should be eliminated by Oct. 1, 
1927.” 


Quiet But Firm 





Scattered Price Concessions Have 
No General Effect 

Boston.—Seasonal slackness of de- 
mand such as has been experienced 
during the last three or four weeks 
almost invariably discloses scattered 
weak spots eventually in the strongest 
markets, and the present market is 
no exception to the rule; the weak 
spots that have been disclosed during 
the last two weeks, however, have been 
comparatively few and are not sig- 
nificant of any defined trend toward a 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 






























VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


7 
Yer Seay 


Cotton 
Yarns 
of Quality 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 
Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 









FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 

















H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


& 180-182 ent Sy 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 








Our Specialty— Ss 


SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaiting 





So 
oe 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 












WV TUCKASEGEE Ws 
/ SPINNING CO. \ 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MOHAIR, ALPACA | yh 
CAMEL HAIR 


AND 


CASHMERE YARNS 


10S to 60s 
38s & 40s All Plies and Descriptions 





The high and uniform quality of these yarns 
is a result of eternal vigilance in every step 
from raw material to finished yarn. 


For Weaving an Knitting 















Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK —sLOS ANGELES 


Cw~ -_ 
ae } e + ; 
of Hy A fam cS 
“SELLING THE outPuT OF OVER 150,000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 


GEN; SALES MGR. 




























== 450 .FOURTH RVE “NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLHND 3930-31-32 ae 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued | 


ower price level. The great majority 
o£ spinners and dealers are just as 
firm in their price ideas as they were 
luring the first week of June, and 
ilthough there has been but moderate 
increase in unfilled orders during the 
month the majority of spinners are no 
more inclined to sell at present prices 
beyond the end of August than users 
are to place contracts on the current 
price basis beyond the same date. 
Business continues relatively quieter 
ya medium and coarse count carded 
yarns than on combed and fine count 
carded yarns, probably owing to the 
very general opinion that little re- 
‘ission can be expected in premium and 
extra staple cotton prices irrespective 
of what may happen to prices of short 
cottons. With most southern combed 
varn mills well sold through the sum- 
mer months and holding firmly for 
advanced prices, it has been possible 
tor New England mills to book a con- 
siderable volume of business for this 
period at full market prices, and 
several of the combed and fine count 
carded yarn mills in this section are 
now well sold to September. It has 


years since a similar condition has | 
been experienced. 

There is a continued wide discrep- 
ancy between prices asked by leading 
carded yarns spinners whose product 
is well sold ahead and those of the 
few spinners who are still anxious 
for business. For an average quality 
of carded warps most spinners want | 


a basis of 3114 to 32c for 20s-2,| 
with a high grade varn selling as high 
as 34c; for ordinary grades it may be 
possible to buy as low as 30'% to 3Ic}| 
while 30c is asked by most spinners 
for a tinged 20s-2. An _ average 
quality of 30s-2 warps is held at 
361% to 37¢ and as high as 4oc is asked 
for high grade yarns. For hosiery 
varns a basis of 27c for tos is the 
bottom for an average quality, and the | 
majority of spinners hold for 28c, | 
with high grade yarns priced at 30} 
to 31c. Most of the business is for | 
prompt delivery, and it is fortunate 
that most of the demand is for small 
lots as it is doubtful if there was ever 
a period in the history of the trade} 
during recent years when the market 


was so bare of stock yarns and when 
so few spinners were in a position to 


been at least three, and possibly four, fill substantial orders promptly 


Spinners Held Prices Steady 





Their Attitude Main Factor 
in’ Preventing Weakness 


PHILADELPHIA. 

A LTHOUGH there has been little 

demand tor carded _ knitting, 
combed or mercerized varns during the 
week and only a fair interest in two- 
ply carded weaving counts, prices 
throughout the entire list are firm. 
While prices have changed little dur- 
ing the last three weeks, which have 
been characterized by hand-to-moutn 
buying, there is at present more of an 
inclination tor them to go higher 
rather than lower 
has remained stable and this in 
itself is being used as a bullish argu- 


During this time 


cotton 


ent by spinners. Manutacturers 
have been basing their hopes of lower 
priced yarns largely upon the assump- 
ion cotton would not continue at the 
resent level and in addition they felt 


‘k of satisfactory demand for yarns 


ld also have a tendency to bring 
is about. Up to the present time the 
rn market has not only held its own, 
“ent $v nat lat hat mnric > 
cep tO spot tots, but prices are 
onvel t! n two weeks avo 


While there are a number of weak 


‘ 9 th ’ 1 + “tied! - ° 
sin the market, particularly among 
inners wl are not in a_ strong 
sition regarding the amount of fo1 


business in hand, these are not 
sufficient number to weaken the 
entire market, as was proved by the 
tion of prices during the last three 
weeks, where a spinner of this char- 
‘ter is found, willing to sell slightly 
nder the current level, it does not 
seem difficult for them to obtain suf- 
ficient new business to place them, in 
turn, in a more independent position, 
everal 25,000 Ibs. sales of this char- 
icter being reported this week. 
There have been other sales reporteé 


under the market which have lead to 
statements to the effect yarn prices 
were generally weaker but the con 
sensus of opinion is these have not 
been of sufficient volume or number 
to affect the general situation, repre 
senting in practically all instances 
cases where dealers desire to dispose 
of their local stocks, in line with the 
new Code of Carded Yarn Trade Prac- 
tices, which states that the accumula 
tion of stocks on the part of commis 
sion merchants, being speculative in 
principle and consequently to disad- 
vantage of both producers and con 
sumers, is unsound trade practice and 
should be eliminated by Oct. 1, 1927 

\ number of sales reported at lower 
prices are definitely known to be of 


] 


this type and as local dealers have no 


more than average or normal stocks 


in their warehouses at this time, it 
is not felt that selling of this character 
will have inl\ 1) iterial ettect upon 
the general market, although it is ad 


mitted spinners will find it difficult to 
make sales at their asking prices ina 
1 irket suc] as We NOW ] we, Dal 
ticularly in view of the fact manut 
turers are mostly interested in spot 
shipments rather than contracts 

No sales running more than go days 
ahead are reported, manufacturers 
being interested in July and August 
shipments, with a majority being for 
nearby delivery. Sales of 20s-2 warps 
trom dealers’ stocks have been reported 
as low as 29'4 and 30s-2 warps as low 
as 35!4c, both being half a cent lower 
than the average market quotation and 
selling prices of yarn coming from 
spinners. There are reports of even 


more drastic cuts in carded knitting | 





Cotton Yar 





THE CANNON MILLS 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 
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of Qualit 


Quality:—The one essen- 
tial factor in which we 
have striven to excel. 


Ouality:—That finished 
product which can be ob- 
tained only by the use 
of high grade, long staple, 
white cotton—modern ma- 
chinery and equipment— 
experience and care in 
manufacturing—and scru- 
pulous attention to details 
of wrapping, packing, etc. 


This combination has made 
Cannon Yarns 


THE 
STANDARD OF VALUE 
AND QUALITY 








PHILADELPHIA 







Providence Boston 


Utica, N. Y. 






Chicago 





Chattanooga 
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inna MANA 
BELMONT 
*YARNS: 
MERCERIZED 
BLEACHED 


SURLSUT e —ss 
a Bldg 


BELMONT YARNS. 


CONES 


ALL COUNTS 
UP TO 100’S 


Single 
and Ply 


Samples—Gladly! 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


oes anoo i Ter an 
CHAS. Fr. —— 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 


COMPANY 
Tryon, N. G | 


Single Mercerized Yarns 








You may have heard about Bel- 
mont Yarns. Why not go a step 
further and see what they are— 
how they behave on your knitting 
frames or in the loom—into what 
kind of fabric they make up. 


We repeat—samples gladly! 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 
BELMONT, N. C. 


Representatives 
ah me ier a Eastern Manager 
42nd St., New York Cit 
Murray Hill 0614 
c. C. HARDING 
501 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 
GEO. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70’s 
Weaving and Knitting 


AMNION AGRA SN Se TN My < 


DEPENDABLE 
YARNS 


Spun from selected cotton 


Cotton Yarns of 
Unvarying Quality for 
Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 
and Weaving 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes 
8s to 30s single; 8s to 16s ply 


WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 


Henperson WX Harrier 


Corron Muts 


Henderson, N. C. 


July 2, 1927 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


yarns, coming from up-state manu- 
facturers who claim to have been 
quoted 10s carded cones as low as 25c 
comparing with 27c to 28c asked by 
spinners. No sales on the 25c¢ basis 
have been reported by local dealers 
or spinners’ representatives in this 
market. 


Higher Prices a Factor 

Since active buying of yarns stopped, 
which occurred about May 15, manu- 
facturers have been waiting for prices 
to decline and to date this contingency 
has not developed. The trend while 
not being rapid during the last three 
weeks has been in fact in the opposite 
direction. Many mills have yarn con- 
tracts placed with spinners several 
months ago when cotton was selling 
several cents lower than the present 
basis and manufacturers are auto- 
matically comparing prices now quoted 
with these early contracts and natur- 
ally feel prices are too high to buy 
ahead. The result of this has been 
the hand-to-mouth buying reported 
during the last six weeks. While 
buying has contracted so far as the 
size of individual sales are concerned 
several of the larger houses in this 
market state when their sales are added 
at the end of a week or at the end of 
the month they have done a fair vol- 
ume of business, larger than day to 
day reports indicate. 

Spinners, who continue to hold the 
market steady despite lack of demand 
such as was witnessed during the 
first four months of the year, not only 
refusing to consider making reductions 
in quotations but in many instances 
are refusing to sell freely at the pres- 
ent market level, many refusing, for 
example, to sell 30s-2 at 37c although 
they know manufacturers here will not 
pay this figure for ordinary quality 
warps. Their viewpoint may be ob- 
tained by examining the margins 
allowed spinners on the basis of selling 
prices of yarn and cotton, spinners 
claiming they do not break even when 
cotton replacement costs are figured. 
Many in the trade, however, point to 
the fact spinners bought cotton months 
ago at prices several cents under cur- 
rent quotations and therefore they can 
afford to sell yarns on the present basis 
or lower and still make a profit. 

They answer this by pointing out 
they can make more money selling 
cotton if they were fortunate enough 
to have bought at the low point rather 
than spin it, which at present yarn 
prices, they claim, would absorb at 
least two cents of this profit they may 
have in cotton. Therefore they ask 
why should they spin into yarn to sell 
on this basis rather than hold for 

igher yarn prices or to sell their 
‘otton and take this profit. Combed 
spinners are holding as firmly as 
‘arded spinners and although the de- 

1and for combed and mercerized 
varns is dull there has been no change 
n quotations and the market continues 


rn) 


Emmeth Textiles, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., have arranged for an increase in 
capital from $25,000 to $400,000. 
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Strong Waste Market 





Consumption Following Relatively 
That of Cotton 

Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is firm and increasingly steady. There 
is little or no disposition to shade 
prices in order to obtain business. Not 
for a long time has the situation been 
so generally favorable to the seller of 
these commodities. No change in the | 
general character of demand is evi- 
dent. Spinnable stocks as usual are 
the most active and prices for the good 
materials are fully maintained. There 
is no weakness in the market any- 
where not even in the stuffing grades | 
of picker and fly. The thread section | 
of the market while not quite so active | 
on its machined side is not however | 
overburdened by any excess supply. | 

The consumption of cotton in May | 
was larger than in April. There is no | 
reason to suppose that consumption of | 
spinnable wastes is doing other than | 
keeping in close touch with the upward | 
trend of manufacturing. Mills on fine | 
combed cotton yarn are also doing 
better and this suggests some increase | 
in the output of comber which would | 
be a very welcome development to this | 
market both from the domestic and 
export standpoints. Consumption of 
Egyptian cotton in the fine spinning 
mills of this vicinity is on the increase 
and by the same sign a larger output 
of Sak. and Egyptian combers and 
strips may be anticipated. At the 
beginning of the week 7,175 bales of 
Egyptian cotton wictal in the city on 
the S.S. Ossa from Alexandria. The 
general output of wastes in New Eng- | 
land is keeping up to a high level. 

The domestic and export demand | 
for comber has been for weeks in ex- | 
cess of the output of this valuable by- | 
product. English demand at the pres- 
ent time is much quieter as the Man- 
chester market cannot see its way to | 
pay prices acceptable to our domestic | 
mills when freight and other charges 
have to be added to the export cost. In 
general, prices are fully maintained on 
most grades of waste. | 








Tee J. KR. MONTGOMERY CO. V@etee toss. com 


MERCERIZE esincapare st 


COTTON YARNS _GSive,, the, bish 
NOVELTY YARNS Ecpet Pavrette and 


Silk-like lustre 
in 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and _ Silk. 


COTTON WARPS Spocie and Tubes 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 


On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


WE SELL 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS {Fer Yookn Mills} WE SEL 


a Specialty \ 





Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg.. ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON 
MILLS 















INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS_- knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS {np Numns 


AND NUMBERS 









JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Current Quotations PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 








Peeler comber ......-....+. 144%—14%\c. | 

ES eer aa 2 —13¢ 

Egyptian comber ......... 12%—13c¢. 

Choice willowed fly........ 6 — Tec. 

ae TILLINGHAST-STILES CO 
EE Soin oo. 5 0s Waris. 14 ik e 
Linters (mill run)........ 4144— 5e. JESSE P. EDDY, Treas 

Spoolers (single) . eoeee 10%—1Kc ° ° je 

Wake. White. COD... 2 see cee. 12 -1214¢ 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Webster Bldg. 327 So. LaSalle St., 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


Chicago 





Chicago Yarn Men” 
nament, August 4 

The sixth annual golf tournament | 
of the Chicago Yarn Men’s Circle will | 
be held at the Park Ridge Country | 
Club, Park Ridge, Ill, on Thursday, | 
Aug. 4. The fifth annual tournament | 
was held there on Aug. 12, 1926. The | 
course and accomodations are fine, and | 
the yarn men were fortunate in secur- 
ing this club again. 


| 
~ r 
s Golf Tour- | 












EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


G. Kattermann, Inc., Hamburg, Pa., 
are now running on a schedule of four | 
days a week. | 
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PLUSH Falk 


10/2 to 30/2 





COCLeor => 


“Prlblade Yarns are spun with special equipment 
expressly designed and installed for the manu- 
facture of quality Plush Yarns for the highest 


grade fabrics. 


mt Bladenboro Cotton Mills, »< 


Write for Samples 


Sales Offices and Representatives 


FORREST BROS. 


FORREST BLDG. 


119 So. 4th St. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Standarc 


of 
Comparison 


In quality, uniformity and 
Knitting economy Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- 
ning and Mercerizing is an 
ideal “standard of compar- 
ison.”’ 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Office—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


Standare 


Mercerized Yarn 








ae Joskoua Blvd Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 
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Getting Real 
Working Ability 


Strong, healthy yarns—easily running yard after 
yard—mercerized to an attractive lustre—dyed 
just as you wish them, evenly, thoroughly. Not 
an ounce of effort is spared here at National to 
impart real working ability to our yarns. We 
want our customers to come back . . . and 
they do! 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING COC. 


Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 
Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 


Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fall River, Mass Reading, Pa. 


Stewart McConaghy ‘ Sdward Shultz, 
6908 Cresheim Road O. S. Hawes & Bro. ence sth St. 
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Cotton Steady at 17c Level 





Private End-June Condition 
Figures Above 10-Year Average 


[ORES Kk rains or showers in the 
South increasing nervousness over 
e boll weevil menace and bringing 
additional complaints of grassy 
fields, have been the most unfavorable 
features in the crop and weather news 
the last week. They have been 
sufficient however, to bring in buying 
on the declines, and while there was 
quite an evident tendency to go slowly 
in following advances above the 17c¢ 
level for October, there has been a fair 
demand on declines below that figure. 
The volume of business has fallen 
off considerably, owing first, no doubt, 
to uncertainty as to the extent and 
effect of the first July notices issued 
on Tuesday. Sharp rallies followed 
the stopping of these notices, but the 
demand again tapered off above 17c 
for October, and the development of 
more favorable weather conditions in 
the South were reflected by rather 
more irregular fluctuations and signs 
of hesitation on Wednesday. 
Notwithstanding all the drawbacks 
that have been talked of, in connection 
with the new crop start, it appears 
that the end of June is finding it in a 
condition fully equal to or slightly 
above the 10-year average, taking the 
belt as a whole. Up to the close of 
business on Wednesday, four of the 
private end-June crop reports had 
been issued. The lowest condition re- 
ported was 74 compared with a 10-vear 
average as of June 25 of 73. The best 
was 77.1 or fully 4 points above the 
10-vear average. Three of these re- 


Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed For week Closed Net 











June 23 High Low June 29 Change 
16.56 ‘ 
iv. ; 16.59 16.8 16.46 16:09 3 
] st 16.69 16.86 16.55 16.82 1 
I 16.90 17.0 16.76 +.01 
tober 16.9 17.15 16. 5 +- 02 
November , 17.07 17.24 16.93 Ts +.01 
ecember 17.20 17.38 17 17 01 
4 4 17.2 17.43 17 17 + .91 
1 17 17.49 17.1 17 1 
l ( 17.28 li —.04 
17.49 17.64 17.3 17.47 o-.02 
1 7 17.53 17.72 17.40 17.54 01 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
24 ‘ 16. 8 16.49 
June 25 16. 85« 16.49¢ . 
nday June 27 16.75 16.66 &.98d 
esday, June 28 17.05¢ 16.70¢ 8.994 
nesda June 29 16.95¢ 16.59 9.114 
June 30.. 17. D5« 16.59¢ 9.044 
. 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
June 29 week year 
ew Orleans 16.59 344, 830 204,165 
{ l 16.00 3,627 
25,905 
16.39 
16. 8 
16.38 
16.50 
16.00 
16.7 31% 
16.95 222, 313 
Rock 15.85 12, 867 
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ports carried acreage figures, the low- 
est estimate of the reduction as com 
pared with last year being 8.9 while 
the greatest was 13%. In addition to 
these reports, the Chronicle has issued 
its annual review, estimating the area 
under cultivation at 9.96% less than 
last year. Perhaps the most generally 
accepted figure is between 10 and 11%. 
Of these private reports, two gave 
figures on the indicated crop, one of 
them being 14,842,000 bales and the 
other 14,544,000. 

It is generally agreed that the crop 
is in urgent need of dry warm weather 
or hot weather. Fields have become 
foul as a result of the June rains and 
farmers need an opportunity for culti- 
vation. There has been moisture 
enough to carry the crop for some 
time, and the dry warm weather is 
needed for plant development, while 
high temperatures and dry weather 
would help to control the spread of the 
weevil. With such conditions a more 
optimistic view of crop possibilities 
might develop. It is probable at the 
moment, however, that the trade in an 
average way feels that the crop pros- 
pect is below this vear’s consumption 
of American cotton, and that unless 
weather conditions are unusually 
favorable, crop scares are to be ex- 
pected during July and August. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Last 
Market June 22 June 29 Change year Sales 
Galveston.... 16.80 16.80 17.75 3,647 
New Orlenas 16.49 16.59 +10 17.41 5,870 
Mobile 15.95 16.00 + 5 17.00 55 
Savannah 16.40 16.39 1. 17448 130 
Norfolk 16.38 16.38 17.25 172 
New York 16.95 16.95 18.40 3,096 
Augusta. 16.44 16.50 + §& 17.38 633 
Memphis . 415.75 16.00 5 17.00 8,300 

St. Louis 15.75 15.75 17.25 
Houston 16.55 16.70 +15 17.40 1,79 
Dallas 15.70 16.15 +45 17.30 19,32 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on 
contract. 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M.F 1.50t 1.75+ 1.257 oF 1.39% 
8. G.M 125+ 1.507 1.004 75t 1.154 
G. M 1.00% 1.254 75t 63t Olt 
8. M : 75t 75t 50t 5ot 65t 
S. L. M 1.00* 1.00% 1.00% 1.00* o4* 
L.M 9 95* 2.295* 2.00% 2.00% 1.99* 
Ss. G. O.** 3.50° $.50° 3.25° 3.26° 3.27° 
G. O 4.75° 4.50° 4.25° 4.50° 4.42° 
YELLOW TINGED 
G.M 75* 75° 50* 50* 57° 
S.M 1.00% 1.25* 1.00% 1.00* 99 
i= 2.25° 2.26° 2.25° 2.00° 32.10° 
8. L. M.** 3.50° 3.50% 3.50% 3.50° 3.35° 
L. M.** 4.75* 4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 4.60° 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M 2. 00* 2.50% 2.00% 2.00% 2.04° 
Ss. M.** 29. 50° 3.00° 2.50° 2.50° 2.51° 


= 3.25° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3 29¢ 
BLUE STAINED BS aougy ~ 
* 9 


G. M.°. 2.00% 3.50*% 2.00% 2.00% 2.00% 
S. M.° 2.75* 3.25% 2.75% 2.75° 2.7 
pas 3.50* 3.50° 3.75° 3.75* 3.60° 





* Off middling + On middling fT & 
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Precise 


Quissett numbers among its cus- 
tomers a host of exacting, critical 
mill men. The popularity of Quis- 
sett Yarns among these men of rigid 


requirements is not strange. 


Here at Quissett, we are thoroughly 
precise. A certain count, a certain 
twist must be accurately supplied— 
and is. A yarn order is carried out 
exactly. These yarns are spun 
under the supervision of skilled 
operatives. These New Bedford 
operatives are real craftsmen at their 
work. 


Write for samples. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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SL-D1GGLE 
MANAGER. 





JOHNSTON BLDG: | 
rh PLO NC 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED- COMBED~-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
ne ——— TRADE 











COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 



























Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 









A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- ; | 
ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 





| | WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
The Halliwell Company | Olney, Philadelphia 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


ieee eeieditipeibitenineiatin | | COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


- Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


Dixon’s Patent “x and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
hree Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LC ATEe SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. I 








| STEVENS 
YARN CO., Inc. ||| 


86-88 N.Y. 
WorthSt. City 


BOSTON 






NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 








DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 




















J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 
° ° LILY MILL & POWER CO. 
American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. Combed Rev. Thrd. 24s to 50s 
| MELVILLE MFG. CO. 
COTTON YARNS Carded 268 to 30s - 
RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. LINEN for Hosiery 
Combed Carded Mercerized 1H 8h eet Ste to oes YARNS Weaving and Twisting 
<= }STEELE COTTON MILL CO. H aR Yarns 
* Carded 26s to 30s ute, emp an amie 
Representatives © ile 4 ; ax Jacquard Harness Twine 
v re — — MILLS Flaxnoils — Flaxwastes — Ramienoils 
Philadelphia Chattanooga Statesville, N. C. \ arded 24s 
CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. McDONALD D. F. WALLACE <\ PRINCETON MFG. CO. ANDREWS & COOK, Lene 
308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. Jenkins Bldg. £ Carded 20s 66-72 nar 
= JH. C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS 
a 8s Carpet Yarn 
ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 20s 
\ MULTIPLE ol ELECTRICAL OOT 
TUBES PAT. OFF 
Combed & Carded 40s to 120s rs Mi N YARN 
PHILADELPHIA OTT 7 
DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 





AGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. | LOWELL,MASS. 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed : TEL. 4410 
| WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 





SELL DIRECT 
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Cotton—Continued 


Southern Markets Nominal 


Interest in Cottons.Reported to be 
at Low Ebb 

MeMPHIs, TENN., June 27.—Interest 
in staple cottons has been at a low ebb 
all week with all quotations more or 
less nominal. Price resistance is play- 
ing a part in limiting activity, but rec- 
ognition that it’ is futile to look for 
staples, except in odds and ends, is 
also partly responsible. Several ship- 
pers quit trying to do any business in 
staples several months ago. There are 
still some crop lots but they are held 
by people whose financial ability is 
ample and who are not offering now 
at any price. 

Consensus of opinion among factors 
is that staple prices have reached the 
top, at least until the new crop starts 
to move; majority opinion is that new 
crop staples will sell above the present 
level of prices; bullish predictions are 
based upon the idea that there will be 
a short supply of staples, caused not 
only by flood elimination of a large 
acreage, but by falling off in produc- 
tion in areas not affected by the flood 
but adversely affected by unfavorably 
wet weather. June has been extremely 
wet all over Arkansas and the entire 
Yazoo Basin in Mississippi—a condi- 
tion traditionally unfavorable for the 
crop. In addition there is considerable 
apprehension as to boll weevils, al- 
though, as a rule, boll weevil damage 
is more severe in the hills than in the 
low lands—just why, is a question. 
Shippers are well evened-up as to their 
commitments and prefer a waiting at- 
titude before entering upon new ones; 
more than likely they will continue in 
this attitude until they can have more 
light on the crop or at least until the 
government estimate on acreage, due 
July 9, has been issued. However, at 
the moment they are more concerned 
about boll weevils than any other one 
thing. This may seem strange in view 
of the fact that earlier in the year 
everybody was saying the boll weevil 
was done for. The wet spring has 
completely changed the complexion of 
things. Very little can be known about 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday 





June 25 June 18 

10 markets averaxe se 16.14 16.17 

Memphis .. 15.75 15.75 

Premium Staple 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 

Grade Strict Middling Prices firm 

144-in ; ; Sa --e-- 20% @22c 

1 16-in nominal é socose 24 Qc 

1'4-in. nomina -- 28 @30c 

Current Sales 

For Prev Week 

week week before 

Memphis total 6,925 7,150 13, 359 
I o, b.include< I 

ONE wines 4,600 4, 850 9,950 

1) markets 24,366 45,304 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 

For |Last Year 

week year before 

‘t receipts 2,981 1,992 279 

SS receipts 8, 667 14,912 2,138 
tal since Aug l, 

et aes 814,560 746,488 426, 800 

pments 17, 482 24,656 4,112 

tal since Aug. 1. 2 1, 739, 023 1,302,113 

tal stock ) 8 15,546 

Decrease for week.. 8,815 9,744 1,974 
sold stock in 


nds of Memphis 
+ 39,000 69,000 
lucrease for week.. 1,500 3,000 





weevil damage until the middle of July 
at the earliest, and perhaps not until 
the first week in August. At the same 
time an earlier than usual infestation, 
heavier than for several years and 
rapidly increasing, is being reported. 

Weather conditions were unfavor- 
ably wet over the entire belt, except in 
western Texas, during the first half of 
the week. There were iurther rains 
over areas of the central belt and into 
eastern Oklahoma which have been wet 
since the season started; fields are get- 
ting grassy over most of the central 
belt. The Atlantics experienced a 
second week of almost daily rainfall, 
but was not as harmiully affected as 
the central belt because rainfall in the 
Atlantics was rather scant until a little 
more than two weeks ago. The Texas 
coast and eastern two-thirds of the 
state received far too much rain. 
Weather conditions have been more 
favorable than otherwise during the 
last three or four days. The crop is 
making about average progress but 
growth is sappy. Squaring is quite 
general and blooms are beginning to be 
—the first Shelby County bloom has 
been reported. Harvesting is well 
under way along the lower.Rio Grande. 


Staple Cottons Easier 


New Crop Basis Too High for 
Active Buying 

Boston, June 29.—Demand itor 
premium and extra staple cottons, as 
well as for shorter cottons, has been 
very quiet pending publication of the 
first government report next week, 
and also in sympathy with the easier 
trend of future prices. The basis is 
a shade easier on all lengths shorter 
than 144 inches and of higher grade 
than strict low middling, and the bulk 
ot the small business moving has been 
in grades lower than middling. Pre- 
vious minimum prices may not be 
much lower, but competition for 
business is sufficiently keen to prevent 
shippers from maintaining their old 
basis of 23c for full 14% in. Delta 
Cotton of middling grade, and the 
top of the market on full 1 1/16 in. 
of middling grade is 2Ic. 

Interest has been shown by a few 
mill buyers in new crop cotton for 
October-November shipment at prices 
based on December that are practi- 
cally the same as flat prices now be- 
ing paid for prompt shipment. Com- 
paratively small lots have been pur- 
chased by a few New England mills 
at such prices probably as a protect- 
ive measure, but the majority of 
buyers are uninterested at such fig- 
ures. The outlook for all but the 
longest extra staples is much brighter 
than it has been at any time since 
flooding of the Delta region started 
and there is fairly general confidence 
that there will be an ample supply of 
all cottons shorter than full 1% in. 
There is also the possibility that con- 
siderable quantities of extra staples 
and other premium cottons shipped 


(Continued on page 139) 






—“Fprom the Cotton to the Knitter” 


1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


H. B. ROBIE 
93 Worth St., New York City 


E. L. HICKS 
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AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Mercerizers 
Bleachers 
Spinners 





High Grade Combed 


and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 


Capacity 200,000 pounds 
of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production 





Sales Representatives 


HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
R. D. McDONALD 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DAVID WHITEHURST LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. 


409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. Louisville, Ky. 


G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
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| JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


NE YARNS 
| AND 
WOOLEN 


for Weaving and Knitting 
also 


eo 


—(+~—-Ge-- 


~~ 
p+ <~ 
=e 


~F. 


~" 
Bt ate: 


for Hand Knitting 


| Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 


Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. TOULSON YARNS, INC. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue Bridgeport, Conn. 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. Novelty Yarns 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” E D ° t ° 
UNDERWEAR HOSIERY of Every Description 


SWEATER WEAVING 


AABN | [ passe Wonaren Grneans Co. 






























Sioned aatineceaeatineaiinentndlindnated ottoman 
COLORS, OXFORDS PASSAIC, N.J. 
AND FANCY MIXES MANUFACTURERS OF 
. TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
French and English Spun Worsted ENGLISH SYSTEM 
French Spun Worsted Merino Sales Representatives 
Representatives: Bosto N—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentios St. TOPS YARNS 


OS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 


CHATT ANOOGA——Campbell & Van 0° Linda, 1023 James Bldg. W.C. GAUNT & CO. J. E.. DUVAL 
212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT ST 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 








New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 7 


GRUNDY & CO., INC. WILLIAM RYLE & CO. PROMPT SERVICE 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. seiMeac hen ew Maih RIGHT PRICES 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 


| 
| : 
Tops and Worsted Yarns _| seen —n 
FOR — 
itti 
| 








Trade both i in eye and Mixtures Thrown Silk Yarns mie 
oo —— a For Silk, Woolen Worsted Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


Cotton and Knitting Mills 1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WORSTED _  woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


[a 
Manayunk, Philadephia, Pa Star Worsted Company 


inners of 


WORSTED YARNS YARNS 


(Bradford System) FITCHBURG MASS. 


for Weavers and Knitters 





Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
omer AD 


ae ening Weaving Yarns 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 





‘THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. | GARTH MFG. CO. Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Manutscturers ot WORSTED YARNS RAON CARDED STOCK a 

In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist For wae yee oe ne end SEERSNO NS 

eens | 72 Summer 1 38 Reamer Sienks Sevenien 2. Passaic, N. J. Heatiec 2 bonslaity Musures sng: Deserating Verve 





~—~ -—-& A +S + = S&S AH CF HY LF 


ae fa wef fA AF. 


~~ «1. 


we i ee me ee ee re eee ee ee et nt re et 
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Larger Top Orders 
At Better Prices 


Medium to Fine Grades Up 2—4c 
for Month—Noils Also Advance 
on Better Call 


Boston.—The week has been more 
favorable to the top market, additional 
business being placed at advances of 
I-2c per pound in all grades from 50s 
to fine. This slight rise in price is 
not due to any concerted action to 
raise values but is as a matter of fact 
forced by stronger prices in the raw 
material market. All topmaking wools 
are harder to buy at this time. Spin- 
ners and others are offering consider- 
able weight of business in medium to 
fine tops at prices ruling in the early 
part of the month but such orders are 
not generally acceptable with the wool 
trend upward. There is very little 
speculative placing of top orders, 90% 
of the business representing real cloth 
orders. Deliveries continue satisfac- 
tory. The situation is said to be de- 
cidedly better and the combing indus- 
try is much more optimistic over the 
future. 

Improvement spreads slowly over 
the noil market bringing about a 
cheerful tone and better prices. The 
output of our domestic mills is not on 
the increase, but on the other hand it 
can be said with almost positive cer- 
tainty that the consumption of noils 
is on the increase. Whether this gen- 
eral situation featured by a decline in 
worsteds and so a reduced output of 
noils on the one hand and by an in- 
crease in woolen fabric demand fea- 
tured by increasing consumption of 
noils on the other hand will continue 
during months ahead no one of course 
can predict with any certainty. But at 
this time the trend in the situation is 
as above indicated. Arrivals of for- 
eign noils in this city for month to 
date have been very small, nor is there 
anything to lead to larger purchasing 
in the foreign markets which are high 
and strong. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston oat 
NN ee atin & ern (64-66s) 35-$1.36 
ge |) ee a8 1.50 
Half-Blood ..... (60-628) 1.24-— 1.25 
High 34 blood........ (58s) 1.11— 1.12 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) 1.06—- 1.07 
Low % blood.......(52—56s) .97- .98 
High \%4 blood.... (50s) .95- 96 
SY retin as eh ee eis Od Sees -87- .88 
be oa) erealtt Grohe se hn ey Biacats .84— .85 
| REC ee er ee ere ee .80- 81 
Hs cows hig he saws ween « .80- 81 

Tops—Bradford 
SRS aA ere (70s) 53%d 
RN ts earn aia als tng ih Gab oo aie (64s) 49d 
rer er (60s) 44d 
Half-blood, low............ (58s) 41d 
Three-eighths blood........ (56s) 34d 
Guarter-Dlood ... 2... .00ce.tBOn) 261d 
oo” rrr (46s) 2id 


Noils—Boston 


RE eS Ray cn wie are. 46's: Scre:a $.75- $.80 
Half-blood 70 
High % blood 62 


Aver. % blood 





eer er Bi a5 
High a ree D4 
ee re ee 52 
WOME ar igukcetaris 275 59 
ns aaa w 52 


Spinners to Have Cost Survey 





Complete in Four Months 


—Marks 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE meeting of woolen and wor- 

sted manufacturers, June 23, at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, in 
the final analysis, indicated that this 
branch of the industry had found 
common basis upon which cooperative 
efforts for improvement could be 
started and which probably will result 
in the accomplishment of what the 
Wool Council of America failed to 
bring about—cooperation based upon 
accurate statistical research. In line 
with that development in the goods 
field which many in the trade believe 
will mark one of the most important 
steps ever taken by the woolen and 
worsted trade in this country, it is of 
interest to learn that steps along sim- 
ilar lines are being taken by worsted 
spinners through their own organiza- 
tion, the National Association of 
Worsted and Woolen Spinners, the 
results of which may lead to just as 
drastic changes in the spinning trade 
and in the merchandising of worsted 
yarns in this country. 

The following letter has been re- 
ceived by spinners from John Fisler, 
president of the National Association 
of Worsted and Woolen Spinners: 


I am glad to be able to advise you 
that after a real sincere investigation the 
Committee on Cost Accounting recom- 
mended, and the Executive Committee 
has approved, the engaging of Messrs. 
Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. of New 
York to make a survey of those mills, 
who agreed to make this start so that we 
may know what the actual cost of 
producing worsted yarn is. 


“The curse of today is guessing not 
knowing” and it is indeed a pleasure to 
know that a real honest effort is under 
way to lift the spinning business up to 
the high standard where we can all have 
the old fashioned pride in the industry 
that our predecessors had. 

FIRST, the cost to you will be $125.00 
pre mill. 


Important 


Step 


SECOND, it will take not less than 
four months to complete the job. 


THIRD, at the completion of the 
survey each mill will receive a rating of 
its standing showing which department 
is good and which is the weakest. 

FOURTH, it will be the means of 
getting the’ spinning business on one 
common ground. 


As you are one of those who agreed 
to go along will you kindly advise me 
that the cost is satisfactory to you and 
about what time we can advise Messrs. 
Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. they can 
begin at your mill. 

According to recent reports approxi- 
mately 75% otf worsted yarn spinners 
in the country have agreed to permit 
Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co., to make 
such a survey of their plants and later 
it is probable a similar survey will be 
made of the spinning plants of manu- 
facturing concerns having own 
yarn spinning departments. From the 
results secured through this compre- 
hensive examination of costs of a ma- 
jority of the spinning plants of the 
industry it will be possible to arrive 


their 


at the actual cost of spinning the 
various counts of yarns. Heretofore 
this has been impossible and_ has 


greatly aided in bringing about the 
destructive competition that has been 
apparent in the worsted spinning busi- 
One 


ness for the last few years. 


spinner may claim that they are not 
selling below cost when they quote 
prices ten cents under the lowest 


named by any competitor because they 
may make no their cost 
sheets for machinery or some other 
item, claiming this particular item has 
been previously written off 


books. 


charge on 


their 


Cost Systems Vary 
Another spinner may not be figuring 
depreciation on their mill building in 
arriving at their cost of 
certain count of 


spinning a 


yarn, claiming they 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected 


Bradford System 

2-12s, low com. (36s) 
2-16s, low com. 1. (36-408)... 
2-20s to 2-24s, low 14 (448). ah eel 074-1. 1D 
3-20s to 2-268, 14 bld. (46~48s).1.17)-1.23} 
1.274-T.30 

28, ; - 1.30-1.32} 
bid. (48-500). }-1.37} 
2-20s, % bid. (56s) .40—-1.45 
2-260 3% bid. (56s)......... .45-1.50 
2-36s, 3 


F 26s to 2-308, % bid. (48s). . 





2-328, 4 


2-32s, % bid. (60s) 
Fs, bs bid. (60s) 
2-40s, 4 bld 
2-50s, high 4 bld. (64s) 
2-50s, fine (66-70s 


.65-1.7 
.70-1. 


604s). 75-1. 


1.32 
1 
1 
§ bid. (56s). 1.50-1.55 
1 
1 
1 
I. 


95-2. 
2.05-2. 


2-60s, fine (70s).... 2.69-2.7 


to Close of Business 


Wednesday) 


French System 
20s, high, 4 bid. (50s) 
20s, 34 bid. (56s) 
30s, % bid. (56s) 
30s, % bid. (60s) ; 
40s, 4 bid. (6064s) 
50s, (66-70s)... . 
60s, (70s) 


Knitting Yarns in Oil 
2—20s, low, 14 bid. (44s) ‘ 
2-188 to 2-20s, 4 bid. (50s). 1. 20-1224 
2-268, 4 bid. (50s uf > . 1,26-1284 
2-30s, 14 bid. (50s) ‘ - 1.30-1324 
eae 
Be 


(Bradford) 
1.074-1.10 


2-208, 3< bid. (56s 40-1.45 
2-20s, 4 bid. (60s) 70-1.75 


French Spun Merino White 
30s, 50-50... .. 1.30-1.35 
30s, 60-40 : 1.42-1.45 
30s, 70-30.... s 1.54-1.59 
‘ ‘ 1 


30s, 80—20 65-1.70 





| their 


From 


written 
years 


lave already plant oft 


in previous these ex- 
amples it may be seen that costs are 
figured on no common ground and will 
Vary by 


various 


an impossible amount when 
mills are compared. There- 
fore when competition became so keen 
as it has been one spinner asserts. they 
are able to cut prices because of either 
one of the 
dentally 


inci- 
price tor 
all other spinners to the new and lower 
level. Yet this particular spinner may 
be figuring his costs upon such an in- 
efficient basis that he is actually losing 
on every pound of yarn sold at that 


above reasons and 


lower the “going” 


price. Such a condition, it is felt, will 
be largely corrected by the general 
survey now to be undertaken. 


In other instances the survey will 
prove of benefit to the trade generally, 
as it is known there there are several 
spinning plants @f important size that 
have little accurate knowledge of their 
costs and such a survey will not only 
give them facts that will prove of aid 
to them in their own business but will 
prove of value to spinners throughout 
the industry because they will not be 
so apt to sell at figures that, they then 
will know, mean a definite loss to them. 
This does not indicate that spinners 
do not know their costs at present but 
it does mean that every spinning plant 
in the country is not operating at 100% 
etciency and the results of the survey 
are expected to aid in correcting such 
a condition. For example, a large 
spinner specializing in one number has 
been selling large quantities at ex- 
ceptionally low prices, believing that 
by operating night and day they have 
been making money at the low prices 
at which they have been selling. That 
their cost information was inaccurate 
was shown at the end of their last 
fiscal year when a large loss was 
shown, illustrating the need of such 
information that it is expected this 
survey will give. 
Spinners to Be Rated 

As the above letter states upon the 
completion of the survey each spinner 
will receive a rating of its standing 
showing which department in that 
particular mill is operating upon an 
efficient basis and which department 
is not; which department is weak in 
comparison with the most efficient 
plant. The latter type will be rated at 
100% and those of a similar type will 
also be rated at that figure. Plants 
where one department is less efficient 
than that of the 
ceive a 


100% mill will re- 
rating of 90%, others 80% 
and less efficient ones at even lower 
classification according to the 
of the survey. 


results 
This it is expected will 
accomplish a number of things to be 
desired. It will tell the individual 
spinner where his plant is weakest and 
at the same time will probably result 
in many of them taking immediate 
steps to correct this and bring such de- 


partments up to 


of 
[ 100% 


either by re- 
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: PRODUCTS: -|PAYNE WINDERS) 
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© ° made for ° Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 

8 : SERVICE : Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 
(2) e ” 

6) e * 

: ee IMPROVED 

© in the * 

8 : . UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 

(@) 

8 ° KNITTING ° To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
‘ ° ROOM ° for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
© > . Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
6) e e Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
© ° Ask those who ° Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
. use them 4 at Short Notice. 
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® Revolving C —i i Revolving Needles © 2 
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Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. 


HOODOO OOOOOOOOOO OD QOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOQOOODOQOOOOOOODOO) 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 


32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 
This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de 
sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 
built in sizes from 24” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7%” to 205%” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 


The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods. 


These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied “when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 


Best Are None Too Good.’—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS  qeoiti@tiom 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N.H. 





(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


CHARLES COOPER CO. 


Machine and Needle Works 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. 


Spring and Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 


Plain Ribbed, Circular and 
Flat Underwear 
Shirt Cuffs 
Drawer Bottoms 


Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collaretie Machines 


Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 
Machines 


SPRING AND LATCH 
NEEDLES 


Spring Needle Rib Body Machine 
SOLE AGENTS FOR CHINA 
ELBROOK, INC., 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


arranging or by _ installing more 
modern machinery or equipment. 

It is hoped, as the letter indicates, 
this will be the means of placing the 
spinning business back on a common 
ground. When this is done it is prob- 
able it will automatically be placed 
upon a more stable basis. For ex- 
ample, when a spinner knows that 
quarter blood tops cost 9goc and his 
spinning costs are not 20c a pound 
but rather 35¢ a pound on 2-20s then 
he will be more apt to quote and sell 
this count at $1.25 rather than con- 
tinue to sell it at $1.17%° which, 
as he now will know more definitely, 
will result in an actual loss to him of 
more than seven cents a pound. Other 
industries have had similar surveys 
made and have been benefited there- 
from. Leaders in worsted spinning 
trade believe this move will mark an 
important step in stabilizing their own 
business. 


Hopeful Spirit in Yarns 


Industry Now Emerging from the 
“Slough of Despond” 

Boston.—The worsted yarn market 
has a better tone and although weaving 
yarns are quiet knitting yarns are 
busier. The industry though still 
lacking substantial business is feeling 
very much more encouraged over the 
prospect of securing better prices on 
yarns, the entire market for months 
realizing values that absolutely pre- 
cluded any profit on the part of the 
spinning mills. Two or three large 
spinners have already advanced prices 
on all their yarns and the movement 
is likely to spread. This marking up 
of values so as to bring spinning costs 
a little nearer steady wool values is 
very opportune coming as it does just 
a few weeks betore the light-weight 
opening which is distinctly a worsted 
proposition. This lifting of values will 
not in itself produce business but it 
will certainly prevent mills from tak- 
ing any further business at a loss. The 
general situation, unfortunately for 
the worsted spinner, seems to be de- 
veloping rather unfavorably at the 
moment for worsteds while woolens 
always able to meet a price situation 
seem to be moving slowly ahead. 

For much too long a period worsted 
varns have been selling at less than 
cost. It must nevertheless be noted 
that an advance in yarn prices may be 
immediately neutralized, so far as any 
real benefit to the spinner is concerned, 
if raw wool and tops develop further 
ilong the upward price trend already 
visible. One advance in a rising raw 
material market can hardly meet the 
situation. Yarn prices must advance 
to a line where they mean actual profit 
to the spinner on a 75-80% production 
before this particular problem of wool 

lanufacture reaches a fairly satis 
factory solution. 

In the Bradford district new busi- 

ess in yarns is coming in slowly 


ugh the demand extends over a 


( 


tairly wide range of qualities and 
spinners report that they have received 
particulars against contracts rather 
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more freely. Greater interest has been 
booked. Low quality crossbred yarns 
have also moved more freely, and 
generally speaking, the outlook among 
Bradford spinners is rather better. In 
their keenness to book orders spinners 
frequently sell yarn at prices which 
leave practically no margin. 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Argentine 6s Admitted Free 
Boston.—Wool appraisers at the 


Worsted Yarns 





several ports of entry have, it is under- 
stood, received instructions from the | 
Treasury Department to allow free 
entry of Argentine 6s for carpet 
making purposes under the provisions 
of paragraph r1ror of the existing 
tariff. A few small lots have arrived 
recently and have been appraised in 
conformity with the decision of the 
Court of Customs Appeals whose 
mandate has now been recognized by 
the Treasury Department. Not much 
of this type of wool is likely to arrive 
into the United States until the new 
South American season opens in the 
fall. At that time there is every 
reason to suppose that larger quan 
tities of this low grade wool will 
arrive in the United States. The 
Government attorney may at any time, 
it is said, make a new test case and it 
is the uncertainty of the situation, 
practically a stalemate between wool 
importers and the Government, that 
prevents any action being taken to 
carry protests on 5s and 4s to the 
customs court. Carpet wool manu 
facturers having won their case are 
apparently adverse to further action 

by other parties which might rob 
them of their victory. 







Office and Wits Ghornton, PR. J. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 
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Wool Sales in Texas 
SAN ANTONIO, 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 
lexas.—Schwartz 
& Co., wool commission merchants in | 
business at Uvalde, Texas, rejected all 
bids submitted on 300,000 Ibs. of wool | 
offered at a sale conducted at the} 
Manger Hotel in San Antonio this | 
week. Peterson & Co., wool merchants | 
of Spofford, Texas, and F. A. Piper | 
of Uvalde, sold 350,000 Ibs. of wool 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


PEGAAEE LETS ORE ETN CNN ARRED PITT 





ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES : 


at prices that averaged 30c a pound 
Peterson’s entire offering of 200,000 
Ibs. was eight months clip, and Piper 
sold 90,000 Ibs. of eight-month clip 
and 60,000 lbs. of twelve month clip 
Buyers report the spring clip of Texas 
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| ARPANSA TOR RMR GT 1 TTP | 
‘uteivo FRENCH SPUN YARNS -\eucce 


WEAVING 
' JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Legge Appointed Selling Agent [PP ' Ra? Mhis"Chestnut St) Philadelphia. Pa 


Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 
Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 
_ rT . New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave Soston. 
for Crown Worsted Mills 
Percy A. Legge, Philadelphia, Bos 
ton and Chicago, has been appointed | | 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 
selling agent for the Crown Worst 


Mills, Providence, R. Bi. O. J. CARON 



















wool is of shorter staple than usual, 
due to the mild winter in Texas 





spinners 
two-ply worsted yarns, ill sizes, nN ! WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
ae = on dresser spools, Bra‘! | 222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
tord system. 


Kulin Waste Co., Worcester, Mass 
The wool waste business of Abra! 
Kulin, 86 Ellsworth St., Worcester, 
been incorporated under this name with 
a capital stock of $15,000 and the follow 
ing officers and directors: President and 
clerk, Louis Kulin; Abraham Kulin and 


Eva Kulin. 


PICARDED 


Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL, INC.,505- 5: AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 
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Do you realize the cross-dyeing possibilities 
of Celanese-and-Silk mixtures 


in Crepe-de-Chines? 


MANY new and attractive fabrics can be produced by 
using warps of Celanese and filling of pure silk. These fabrics 
are really new fabrics and therefore find a ready and profitable 
market. 

With the same “grey” construction, a vast range of color 
combinations with bright or dull finishes can be obtained. 

In the two-tone effect, the face is dyed one color and the 
back a different color. A bright or dull finish can be obtained 
in the process of dyeing. 

If solid colors are required, the face and the back of the 
fabric are dyed the same shade, and, similarly, a bright or a 


dull finish can be obtained as desired. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and remark- 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. 
The dyestuffs used for dyeing Celanese brand fab- 
rics give colors that are unusually fast to sun, suds, 
salt-water and perspiration. 


ELANES 


rRes.us. BRAND Pat. off 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg.Co. Ltd 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate 
its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 
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RAYON AND SILK YARNS 








Rayon Bookings 
Show Increase 


All Companies Now Understood to 
Be Accepting August-October 
usiness 
Although formal notice was lacking 
n one or two instances, it is under- 
sjood that all companies are now ac- 
cepting bookings for deliveries during 
the month of August, September and 
The Viscose Co. has made 
no announcement as yet and probably 
will not notify its trade formally but 
business has already been taken for 
the deliveries mentioned. This does 
tt entirely eliminate the chance that 
there may be some revision in prices 
but at the same time one is fairly safe 
in assuming that under the circum- 

stances there will be no change. 

Regarding the custom of advising 
customers that bookings for certain 
warters will be accepted, this would 
seem to be a passing phase of the 
market. Given the necessity, it is pos- 
sible that prices during any particular 
juarter would be advanced or reduced 
even though a majority of buyers 
ight be booked on either a higher or 
lower basis previously. Likewise, if 
my large producer had the opportunity 
of taking on a good order for later 
lelivery, it is questionable whether 
his would be refused merely because 
the books had not been opened for the 
juarter in question. 

Demand at the present time is in- 
luenced by the near approach of the 
Fourth of July holidays. New business 
is understood to be fair with good 
uantities booked for August-October 
ut no appreciable increase in de- 
veries. Cotton mills are understood 
to be still operating quietly. Import 
business is rather large and comment 
is heard on an increase in interest 
shown in the cellulose-acetate yarns 
in the finer sizes for use in voiles. 
Silk mill takings are also understood 
to be on the increase. 


Spun Silk Quiet 


Buying Is Rather Light on an Un- 
_ changed Price Basis 
Only a moderate amount of business 
was placed last week in the spun silk 
market. Nothing at all of any size 
was received according to the leading 
‘llers and orders were for a few 
undred pounds here and there for 
pot or nearby delivery. Singles are 
till being taken and will continue to 
¢ used in charmeuse for the fall but 
is business this year is not as large 
‘producers would like to see it. Con- 
‘derins the heavy buying of various 
‘tin qualities spun silk orders are 
‘appointing. The schappe market 


October. 


Vas also very quiet with prices show- 
ig little change. 

_— (2%—30 days) 

—- $5.30 40—2...... $4.95 
Pes one 5.15 62—1...... 4.30 


Japan Raws Sold Conditioned 





New Plan Goes into Effect 


in Japan 

T now appears as near a certainty 

as anything can be that starting 
July 1 all Japan raw silks will be 
sold on the basis of conditioned 
weight. Recent cables from Japanese 
sources that are regarded as authori- 
tative state that despite belated op- 
position the proposal will go through. 
It will be remembered that this for- 
ward step in giving the buyer of raw 
silk a square deal has already been 
postponed twice, first from a date in 
1926 to Jan. I, 1927, and then again 
to July 1. It appeared for a time that 
the date would again be set forward. 
As a matter of fact well informed 
silk men were willing to wager that it 
would not go into effect. The final 
decision to put the measure into prac- 
tice is recent and is understood to 
have been gained only following de- 
termined opposition. 

The loophole offered the raw silk 
interests who wished to maintain the 
present unsatisfactory conditions, was 
the recent financial disturbance that 
caused the resignation of a number of 


prominent Government officials. 
Among them were a number of 
staunch supporters of the raw silk 
measure. The exporters made the 
most of this opportunity and for 
awhile seemed likely to block it once 
more. Fortunately for the buyer 


here, it now is certain that one of the 
most variable factors in the buying of 
raw silk will be eliminated. 


Moisture Fixed at 11% 


Contracts have already been put 
through for deliveries of raw silk 
during July, August that call for con- 
ditioned weight. Naturally the price 
is or should be a little higher for us- 


on July 1 

ing a fixed moisture content of 11% 
instead of a variable 12% to 13% or 
even more as has been the case, the 
seller loses one of his surest profit 
possibilities. Where the manufacturer 
loses is in the fact that silk sold on 
New York terms is reweighed under 
atmospheric conditions that insure a 
gain over the original invoice weights 
of the Japanese reeler. At the same 
time the silk does not absorb more 
than would bring it above the estab- 
lished maximum of 11% plus 2%. <A 
number of raw silk houses make it 
a practice to shortweight all their raw 
silk when it arrives in New York and 
been in warehouse for several 
days under humid conditions. 

It is easy to see that when the silk 
is put on a freight or express train 
or is shipped by truck and allowed, 
possibly, to stand around a manufac- 
turer’s receiving platform or in a 
vault, that it will dry out. This leads 
to misunderstandings and _ worse, 
particularly when the mill is in need 
of silk and cannot hold up the lot 
which happens to be in question to 
have it. conditioned. 

One solution that has not been at- 
tempted but which is nevertheless pos- 
sible is to pack the silk in waxed 
paper which would be moisture proof 
and which would eliminate the drying 
out in transit which now occurs and 
would in addition give the buyer some 
check on the actual weight as charged 
by the reeler. 

Conditioned weights, however, will 
solve a good portion of the problem. 
The wonder is that it has not been 
put into effect before this. Naturally 
for a considerable period the dif- 
ficulty lay in the fact that the facili- 


has 
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ties for conditioning large quantities 
of silk were not available in Japan. 
The new conditioning house in Yoko- 
hama removes this obstacle, and it is 
in a position to condition a million 
bales a year if necessary, which may 
or may not be a hint of what the 
Japanese expect in the way of raw 
silk export in coming years. 


Rayon Notes from Britain 
(Special to TEXTILE Wortp) 





During the last few weeks rayon 
shares have been a centre of interest 
on the London Stock Exchange and 
the principal movements follow: 


Name, etc. May 23 Junel3 Par 
Apex (8 per cent cum. pref.)... 15/- 14/9 20/- 
British Celanese (ordy.)....... 14/- 18/- 10/- 
British Celanese (pref.).. . . 16/- 17/6 20/- 
British Visada (deferred ordy.). 3/6 4/- 2/- 
British Visada (preferred) 13/6 13/- 20/- 
Bulmer Rayon (deferred ordy.). 3/16 4/- 2/- 
Bul:ner Rayon (8% cum, pref.). 13/6 13/- 20/- 
Canadian Celanese common £10-12-6 Rie. wad 
Celanese Corp. of America, com. £38 SOR ks 
Celanese Corp. of America, pref. £28 £31-10-0 100 
Courtaulds ordinary £6-3-9 £6-18-9 20/- 
Harbens 8 per cent cum., part. 
pref ckine musi chester 17/6 23/6 20/- 
ee LS ee eee 24/9 24/9 20/- 
Nuear (deferred).............. 17/9 18/3 4/- 
Snia Viscosa enue eecasen 45/6 42/3 £150 


It is now reported that Courtaulds 
Ltd. intend to proceed with the erec- 
tion of another large factory at Wol- 
verhampton of the same dimensions as 
the one just put into operation there 
for the production of fine deniers. 

There are constant rumors here that 
both Courtaulds and the American 
Viscose Co. are now producing by the 
acetate process and that considerable 
extensions in this direction are likely. 
Apart from the fact that Courtaulds 
have been doing a certain quantity of 
this class of yarn, there is however no 
official information. The possibilities 
of the development of hollow filament 
acetate silk are gaining attention here 
and in view of the excellent covering 
power offered there would appear to be 
a considerable future for this product. 

a 

Reports on all hands point to an in- 
creased prosperity in the British rayon 
industry. It is said by reliable people 
that Courtauld’s factories are work- 
ing at full capacity and if this is so, 
a marked increase in the British out- 
put may be expected when the next 
figures are published. In the mean- 
while, there is no hint of any general 
price increase, but Courtauld’s have 
advanced the price of their new 
Escorto yarn as from June 1 by 3d. 
per lb. This yarn is going very well 
and being of fine filament is a close 
rival of acetate and destined to mark 
an important step in the production 
of yarn by the viscose process. If 
there is to be any rise in the price of 
ordinary viscose yarns, it is likely 
that the announcement will be made 
toward the end of June. 

oe ow 

The British Visada Artificial Silk 
Co. has now appointed S. S. Napper, 
late works chemist for Courtaulds, as 
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“A good wound cone is an : : Sd 

advertisement in itself.” — me tts ome 

Do you know that “ordinary” cones e 

pee ry evans Bleach & Dye Works Co, sia 
are costing you thousands of dollars 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS, Sa 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 9..." 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS mene 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—AlIso Glazed Yarns 


“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” atk 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING secrets 2 


yearly? 


Insist on 
PAIRPOINT Quality and PAIRPOINT Service 





















nical cise 
property 
Cone and tube makers for over 30 years —_  ettized 
Making eon cent cnr —The oe LA SOIE DE CHATILLON |: 
Mooers, 
THE P AIRPOINT CORPORATION Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy cording 
as incre 
——Jee Also ———— e Jan Ia 
conSOLATeD XT New Bedford, Mass. RAYON (Viscose) respor 
Frederick R. Fish Thomas A. Trips Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 
Pres. & Gen. Moar. Vice-Presid > 9 Booklet 
“SERIS” “CHATILAINE eo 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool Tubize A 
— — brief 
> Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair a 
a” Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. It sketche 
59 Pearl St. ASIAM ; act proce 
RAYON | [2 tn 
», leCharde 
I8s4. H 
inator of 


Cops—Cones—Spools 
Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CoO. 


57 East 11th Street Stuyvesant 


2375 
New York 2376 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND | : | 
WE BUY ms 


Canadi: 


ALL KINDS Cellulo. 
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Smart,WellMade Trimmings 


— for rayon undergarments 
ee Ue TUBING—ELAST 1C—EDGINGS— 
~3t BINDING—NOVELT\ES—GARTERS— 
SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES 





Cable Address—Wildt. Leicester 





gnk -, * Tapes, Braids and Bindings 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
HOFFMAN CROWN MEFG. CO. 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadel.” 





x 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





BECK RAYON Co. RAYON i WEIMAR BROTHERS : 1. 
Rane Coens WEAVING TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRIG bit 
patinnct “Sanvece 200 Greene St., New York | 2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
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Ravon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


managing director. Mr. Napper has 
heen on the board for some time, but 
the latest move is a strong point for 


the company. Rumors of amalgama- 


tions among the new companies con- 
tinue to circulate, but with the 


Harbens-Branston 
wreement, nothing further has mater- 
though developments along 
far from unlikely and 
indeed in some cases form the only 
hope for the companies. 


exce] ion of the 


jalize 
this ne are 


Snia Profiting by Trade Agree- 
ment 

Wasutncton, D. C—The = Snia 
Viscosa Artificial Silk Co. of Italy is 
ported as profiting greatly by its 
recent afhliation with two of its 
rongest rivals—Courtaulds, Ltd., of 
London, and the Vereinigte Glanz- 
sofi-Fabriken A. G. of Eberfeld, 
Germany, by virtue of which all trade 
secrets and patents as well as tech- 
nical discoveries will become common 
property, permitting a more stand- 
ardized article and lower prices and 


thus competing more strongly with 
other makes of ravon. Consul H. T. 
Mooers, at Turin, reports that, ac- 


cording to reliable information, Snia 
has increased its production 33% since 
Jan. 1 as compared with output in the 
corresponding period of last year. 





Booklet Describes Tubize Yarn 

A booklet just prepared by the 
\rtificial Silk Co. contains a 
brief but interesting description of the 
manufacture and uses of Tubize yarn. 
Itsketches the history of the Chardon- 
net process, employed by the company, 
which was developed by Count Hilaire 
deChardonnet and patented by him in 
84. He is recognized as the orig- 
inator of artificial silk. 

he booklet explains how Tubize 
yarn is made at Hopewell, Va.; com- 
pares its tensile strength with other 
ravons; and then describes and illus- 
trates its uses in various articles of 

mens’ apparel. 

\n interesting feature of the book- 
dved sample of the yarn 
ttached to the inside front cover. 


lubize 


et is a 





Canadian Tariff Drawbacks on 
Cellulose Acetate 

LORONTO, CANADA.—Under regula- 

issued by the Governor-in-Coun- 

l under the Canadian Customs Act, a 

back of 99% of the duty is to be 

given cellulose acetate in powdered 


imported into Canada _ be- 
ween Nov. 1, next, and April 30, 
1928, by manufacturers for further 


mManutacture before June 1, 1928, and 


drawback of 85% of the duty will 


granted on yarns produced from 
ellul acetate, dry spun, not fur- 
ler anced than singles, when im- 
ported between August I, 1927, and 


1928, for further manufacture 
larch 1, 1928. 


Britis! Rayon Output Higher 
ss The production of rayon in Great 
*ritai, during the first quarter of the 


year was considerably higher than in 
the corresponding period last vear. 
The statement of production charged 
with duty shows that small quantities 
have been manufactured in Scotland 
and northern Ireland. The following 
is the full statement and includes a 
comparison of the quarter ended 
March 31 of the years 1926 and 1927: 


1926 
England and Wales It 
PASO PORR  6sss-cekaes 6,081,395 7 
Rayon waste ...... viet 194,031 


Celanese Opens Philadelphia 
Office 

Announcement has made by 
the Celanese Corp. of America of the 
opening of a new office in Philadel 
phia on July 1, Space has been taken 
in the Public Ledger Building and the 
office will be in charge of A. M. Burt. 


been 


Rayon Production of Soie de 
Chatillon 

According to the yearly report of 
the Soie de Chatillon, the company 
produced 4,310,000 kilos of rayon in 
1920 as 
1925. By the close of 1927 the com- 
pany expects to be manufacturing 
from 20,000 to 22,000 kilos daily. The 
Soie de Chatillon estimates domestic 
consumption of rayon during 1926 at 
approximately 6,000,000 kilos. 


against 2,800,000 kilos in 


Represents Daly Rayon Service 
in Middle West 

The Daly Service, New 
York, announces that Robert D. 
Flood has been appointed its Central 
Western representative and will make 
his headquarters at 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. He will solicit busi- 
ness for the company’s account on 
both foreign and domestic rayons in 
skeins and in converted forms. Mr 
Flood was formerly Chicago repre- 
sentative for the American Bemberg 
Corp. 


Rayon 


Duplan To Open Providence 
Office 


The Duplan Silk Corp., Commission 
Department, with main office in New 
York, will open an office in Provi- 
dence, R. I. It will be located in the 
Hospital Trust Building and will be 
in charge of Budd F. Jackson, who 
recently joined the Duplan organiza- 
tion and who enjoys a wide acquaint 
ance among New England mill men. 

The Providence office is being estab 
lished for the convenience of New 
England mills whose silk and rayon 
needs are served by the Duplan Silk 
Corp. 


Oswego Rayon Holds 
Sales Conference 

Osweco, N. Y.—Officers and mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the 
Oswego Rayon Corp. were in confer- 
ence with the firm’s selling force at 
the local plant June 16 and 17. Ten 
sales representatives from all over 
the country were present under the 
leadership of Lucius L. 


Corp. 


Carr, gen- 
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Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Ky 
% 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


twisted with Raw Silk 


5 
ey Mercerized Cotton 
MK 
Gq 
a 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


& 


New York Office: 267 Fifth Ave. 
A. ROSENSTRAUCH, Representative 








Thinking of Expanding? 
Are You Seeking New Location? 


Then write us your requirements 


The Tri-Towns (over 10,000 population), 
located on the Potomac River — 950 feet 
above sea level — at the foot of the Allegheny 
Mountains in two states, Maryland and West 
Virginia, offer a logical point for a Textile 
Industry. 

Rail facilities excellent, main lines of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Western Maryland, and 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania. 


Coal, natural gas, electric power, pure water. 
Labor ample, high class American-born, sur- 
plus female labor. The splendid climatic 
conditions with cool summers are assets for 
labor efficiency and living conditions. Close 
proximity to raw material supply and located 
midway between East and West markets makes 
this a good distributing point. 


Several available factory sites. 


TRI-TOWNS 


Westernport, Md.—Luke, Md.—Piedmont, W. Va. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
First National Bank Bldg., Piedmont, West Va. 
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‘NUMMER months are hardest 
on your workers, of course, 
yet all the year brings the too- 
bright conditions for efficient 
production. RA-TOX solves 
this shading problem. 
RA-TOX Shades keep out sun-glare and 
heat, but admit from 30 to 40°) more 
light and air than ordinary shades. They 
reduce room temperature from 10 to 20 
degrees— ventilate without drafts — allow 
forindependentoperationofcenter-swing 
ventilators in steel sash. Made of attrac- 
tively stained wood strips woven parallel; 
they are practically wear-proof. 
Send specifications for complete 
information and estimate 


Hough Shade Corporation 
(Undustrial Division) 
146 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


RA-TOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 
SHADES "strri sasu 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
146N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Tl. 


Send complete RA-TOX details at once. 
Name 
Address 


City 





State 


Individual 
Steel Sash 


FIRE BRICK FOR 
YOUR FURNACES 


Have you ever investigated 
conditions in your Boiler 
Room? Do you accept 
Failures of Fire Brick in your 
Power Plant just as a neces- 
sary evil? 

Do you know whether they 
last a month or a year? 

Poor Fire Brick cost you a 
lot of money in shut downs, 
cost of repairs and lessened 
production. Why not use the 
Best and avoid these losses? 

Our Service Department in 
charge of practical and 
technical Refractories Engi- 
neers will aid you solve your 
Fire Brick troubles. 


Write or wire for booklets and 
deseriptioe matter 


QUEENS RUN REFRACTORIES 
COMPANY, INC. 
Boston Office: 141 Milk Street 
—— See ee New York Office: 15 Park Row 
——CATALOG—— Home Office: Leck Haven, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1836 


Ww ood Sash 




















For Sticking to Iron 
Stop the Slip! 


by covering 
your pulleys with 
leather or cloth. 
Use Ament’s Glue 
and you will need 
no rivets. Satis- 
faction guaranteed 


H. B. AMENT 
GLUE Co. 


Lovisville, Ky. 


AMENT" S GLUE 

















Royersford Needle Works, Inc. 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 

Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 

Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 





See cds — a 
MERROW consol itren Texan 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Sweater and Toque | 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. |) 


SYRACUSE - - N. Y. See Also—— 


Established 1846 CATALOG | 


SWEATER MACHINE 





The largest manufacturers in the United States of 


SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES 
Sinkers, Dividers, Etc., for Knitting Machinery 


OUR NEEDLES ARE 
GUARANTEED THE BEST 





ROYERSFORD, PA. 
Ferdinand Heller, Treas. 








WINDERS ARLEY = KAY, Limrrep YARN 
i pnaune 236i RADE 
Cop and Skein e's Hie 3 Ke me sone WAXERS 
For Wool Mill 
Cotton or Silk Reonsereien. Qumnw Accessories _|| 


BECKERT 
CONTINENTAL 


NEEDLES 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER, 71 Murray Street, New York 


Telephone—Walker 1536 

















MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


© FOR PRINT WORKS 
Elliot GINGHAM AND _ Macungie, Pa. 
COTTON MILLS, For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed 


Blankets 


Binding ~» Ribbon 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order. 


BLEACHERIES, 
E 


Cloth Folder DHERIES, 


and Measurer Send fer Cireular 


Manufactured by, 
ELLIOT & HALL, 4% Hermen St. 
Worcester, Mass. 





WATCHCLOCKS 


_DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


730 Walnut Street } 













July 2, 1°27 






Sf type 
Jor every 
Purpose- 


BOSTON- 23 BEACH ST. 
CHICAGO-4147 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 


© NEW YORK- 76 VARICK ST. 9 













e —— See cllso 
l CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG— 





























COTTON 
WOOLEN 


and 


SILK MILLS | 


Mason Brush Works | 


WORCESTER 
MASS. 
























Brushes Repaired 

























See ed 
WATSON E. COLEMAN | 
Registered Patent Lawyer | 
724 Ninth St., N. W., Washington, D. “ 
Victor Building 
Highest references. Best results 
Promptness assured. 

Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered 










Telephone Main 3593 Established 1654 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old South Building, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Marks - J 
Special Attention to Textile Inv entio 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


eral sales manager of New York 
City. Most of the representatives are 


in charge of sales departments in the 
larger cities. Thirty different styles 
of fall garments were exhibited. More 
than 200 employes are on the pay- 
roll at present with indications point- 
ing toward an unusually fine fall busi- 
ness. 


Italian Raw Silk Production 
The Italian Silk Association esti- 
mates production of raw silk during 
the 1926-27 campaign at 4,366,000 


kilos, a loss of 14% as compared to 


1925-26 and of 22% as compared to 
1924-25, reports Assistant Trade 


Commissioner E. Humes, from Rome. 


Amalgamation in Italian Rayon 
Industry 


The Agensia Economica of May 
17 announces that an understanding 
has been reached between Snia Vis- 
cosa and Societa Varedo providing 
for cooperation in both technical and 
trade matters. This new amalgama- 
tion follows closely on the heels of 
the international agreement recently 
reached between Snia Viscosa, Glanz- 
stoff of Elberfeld and Courtaulds, 
Ltd., of England. 


Processors of Rayon in New 
Quarters 

The Payson Yarn Co. is now estab- 
lished in its new headquarters, 663 
Broadway, N. Y. Installation of new 
machinery and equipment will quad- 
tuple the production facilities of the 
company’s new plant. The Payson 
Yarn Co. has long made a specialty of 
dyeing, coning and winding of rayon 
yarns in all deniers for the weaving 
and knitting trades. The plant is well 
equipped for the development of work 
for the trade. Officers are J. J. Payson, 
president and Charles M. Payson, sec- 
r and treasurer. 


Thrown Silk Weak 
Dealers Cut Prices in Order to Ob- 


tain Business 
The thrown silk market had a weak 
undertone last week with a majority 
of dealers cutting their selling prices 





In an effort to obtain their share of 
the small business going on. Manu- 


lacturers were not particularly anxious 
to buy due to the approach of the holi- 


day and the fact that many were taking 
mid-year statements. Some cheap 


quotations were heard for three thread | 


georgette but naturally the low offers | 


represented raw silk grades far below | 


the Crack XX which should be used 
in order to insure a clean yarn. 
Quotations down as low as $6.30 were 
heard which pretty well illustrates the 
state the market has reached. 
thread Crack XX noted some buying 
for use in weighted satins. 

Cantons were quieter with, however, 
some buying going on for July 
livery where the seller was willing to 
make a special price. 


(60 days basis) — 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX 


de- 


in BROWNS oo veces cccsnnnvseess 9608 
Japan Tram 3 thd & 4 thd in skeins 5.95 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones........ 5.90 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Crack XX on us 

BARBS Ter crer ry cee ee 6.75 
Japan Crepe 3 thd X on bobbins.... 6.50 
Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on 

DN. c Su Ssctees a = Ons 00.8 5 88 6.65 
Japan Crepe 4 thd X_ on bobbins... 6.40 
Canton Crepe 38 thd 14/16 on 

DONE ss an Aden ei oe Se wene se cee 5.30 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops........ 50 


Raw Silk Lower 


Manufacturers Book Large Busi- 
ness at Short Sale Prices 

Business was active in the local raw 
silk market, both broadsilk and hosiery 
manufacturers buying new season silk 
for July, August delivery on the basis 
of the low prices that certain importers 
were willing to sell at. Dealers were 
also willing to operate and did actually 
buy considerable silk. Real Grand XX 
13/15 silk could be bought below $6.00 
all during the week and the dubious 
Grands _ proportionately One 
Japanese house in particular sold Spe- 
cial Crack 13/15 cheaply, their private 
chop being available at $5.50. As these 
prices cannot be covered today by any 
stretch of the imagination for the real 
grade, it is evident that short sales in 
volume are taking place. 

China Steam filatures quieted down 
due to an advance in the cost price and 
competition with the specially priced 
Japan lots. Cantons were steady with 
some slight weakness that put 14/16 at 
$4.05 and L/C so lower. A 
rather active demand was reported on 
this basis. 


lower. 


xc or 


(90 days basis) 
Japan Filature, Grand XX.. 13/1 $6 00 
Japan Filature, Crack XX....... 13/1 5 75 
Japan Filature, Double X........ 13/1 5 60 
Japan Filature, Best X............. 13/15 5 45 
Japan Filature, X. ahhekeas 13/15 5 40 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X........ 13/15 5 35 
Canton Filature, New Style... «++ 14/16 4 05 
Canton Filature, New Style.......... 20/22 , 70 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon.............- a 3 00 


SU MMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Saiyu-Yokohama 
Exchange at 3m/s 


Cost C. I. F. New York 


1380 Yen 
48.00 
$5.30 


Prices moved off in Yokohama last week to the extent of 30 


Yen. 


The strength in exchange and the decided weakness in 


raw silk forces the conclusion that the policy of the present 
party in power will be to maintain exchange and let the Yen 


price of raw silk take care of itself. 


Transactions increased on 


a 1400 Yen basis for Saiyu, but the weight of offerings for spot 
plue a large amount of hedging on the Bourse, broke prices to 
1380 as the week ended. Transactions were large, amounting 


to nearly 10,000 bales. 


The Canton market was slightly more 


active but both American and European buyers desired lower 
prices and apparently were waiting for better levels before 


operating. 


— 
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SASE\ 


“Uy 


AS SILK 






This is the trade mark of SASE, 


he new yarn 


lely by Fitchburg Yam Co mpany , and 
oped by it, under exclus sive pate its, In its 
spinning mills at Fitchburg, Mass. 


Behl” fiw ie 


wheak fo new effets 


Ow! ed § 


] 
devel 


R™ CHARMEUSE — soft duvetyn— smart 
gabardine—in these and many other 
fabrics SASE is a “‘find’’ for mills alert to 
new ways of achieving fine effects. 





SASE, the new staple fibre of viscose 
base, is spun on cotton machinery. Even- 
ness, elasticity and strength are its marked 
characteristics in both weaving and knit- 
ting. In the goods, a restrained lustre, a 
softer handle than any other yarn, and 
ready dyeing in cotton colors, mark a for- 
ward step in a synthetic yarn. 

Ready for use, without special prepara- 
tion, on Cones, Cops, Tubes, Skeins, 
Warps and Beams, in wanted numbers, 
single or ply. ) 


FITCHBURG YARN COMPANY 
Robert S. Wallace, Treas. Fitchburg, Mass. 
SALES AGENTS 
Boston: J. B. Jamieson Co., 
New York: E. W. Dutton, 
PHILADELPHIA: Van Cot 


Utica, N. Y.: Camy 


CHATTANOOGA, 


77 Summer Street 

Inc., 25 Vanderbilt Avenue 

irt Carwithen, 308 Chestnut Street 
pbell & Van Olinda 


yell, Jr., 
SASE—Fitchburg 


V~YVMIWAWI/IIV 


Tenn.: French Campt 912 James Bldg. 


Cable Address: 











E. & F. KING & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


We handle a specialized line of 
textile chemicals, including the 
well-known Wyandotte Alkalies. 


Our experience has been 
broad and our service is 
of particular value to mill 
men. 


Let us analyze your alkali 
problems and_ prescribe 
correct treatment. He are 
at your service, 





405 Atlantic Avenue 
Mass. 


Boston. 


Manufacturers and Importers — of 


Chemicais and Paints 


H vandotte Alkalies 
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Mr. I. Kno-Wool says: 


“After a recent military wedding the newly- 
weds were transported from the church on a 
gun-caisson—wonder if the organ played ‘Just 
Before the Battle, Mother.’ ”’ 


a Sle 4 


The “wedding” of Grade and Staple re- 
sulted in B. & G. Better Grade Reworked 
Wools. It is worth your time to investi- 


gate. 


Send for Samples 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD Co. 


REWORKED §% WOOLs 
Home Office and Mills Established 
Newark, N. J. 1872 
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FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 





Electric Underdriven Type 


Every time you install 
a FLETCHER  Ex- 
tractor you make an 
investment that will 
yield rich returns in the 
way of increased pro- 
duction at lower oper- 
ating cost. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATAL 


= Y : > 
FrercHer WorKks 
INCORPORATED 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













MILL 
CRAYONS 


LOWELL | 
CRAYON | 
COMPANY 


Lowell 
Mass. 





Original 
Manufacturers 





MICHAEL & BIVENS 
Contracting 
Electrical Engineers 
Gastonia & Greensboro, N. C. 


—— See cdlso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


——CATALOG-—— 


Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding. Supplies Stocked 












H. SCHIRP—VOHWINKEL, GERMANY 
Famous Waste Preparatory Machines 


_— * 


Highest 


to construction 


Efficiency as 
and 


accomplishment. 
Over 1000 in Use 


Complete 





Factory equipments. 


Particulars cheerfully 


ARTIFICIAL WOOL DEVIL 


For any kind of material 


ERNST W. ABICHT, P. O. Box 72, Rutherford, N. J. 


Exclusive Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 
hey Cede 
) Ks), 
ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


: PDC ay Cae ae en eRe 
Sen i he Uns arcu Tem ee eCity Wola mony 


given by 








Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 





| "age 
Card Stamping 


and Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts 


| PHILADELPHIA 





| GORDON BROTHERS, INC. | 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Cus'om Carbonizing by Dry Process 


| FRANKEL BROS. & CO. | 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 
OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
| woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
\ Write for samples and prices. Corre- 
\| spondence solicited. 





















M. SALTER & SONS 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Substitutes are 
Firm and Promising 
Better Market for Mill Wastes Par- 


ticularly Threads and at 
Higher Prices 

eclaimed materials are not mov- 
ing very freely to the mills. The 
woolen rag market seems to have 
stopped advancing and slight reac- 
tion downward is noticeable but this 
is likely to be quite temporary, par- 
ticularly if the manufacturing of fab- 


rics of the woolen order 
which is 


should show 
expansion confidently 
anticipated. Imports of woolen rags 
into Boston for the month of Apuil 

ounted to 615,coo pounds of which 
481,000 pounds came from England at 
value of 33'%c. 


very 


an average Imports 
into Philadelphia for 


April amounted to 127,- 


of woolen rags 


the month of 


o00 pounds of which 81,000 pounds 
came in from England at 35c¢ per 

he woolen division of manufac- 
turing, the chief consumer of 1e 
worked materials, while not booming 
is progressing toward larger activity. 
This has been the case every month 
his vear and were it not that the 
hand-to-mouth policy of purchasing 


has become an established fact 
could be placed at 
this time for the materials adapted to 
demand. Spotty 
will continue to 
situation 


materials, 


fairly 


tantial orders 


Subds 
he tabries now in 
urchasing however 
feature the both am re- 
and 


Prices all along the line are 


claimed clips. 
firm but 
Sentiment in the 
English rag market is im 


rags 


no dvancing. 
Dewsbury 
ION ed 


evidence 
business is be- 


following concrete 
and larger 
ing placed in woolens. 
domestic 


IS 1 oderately 


better 


woolen 
firm. 


rag situation 
There are no 
graded stocks of importance in any of 
e desirable rags. Graders have not 
yet gained sufficient courage to do any 
grading to stock. Relatively limited 
unts of light hoods, softs 

anc knits help to maintain these ma- 
terials quite 


merinos, 


close to recent high 
general situation in mill waste 
tinctly more promising than for 
and the demand for good 
the 
white drawing lap is firm at 
SI lor single worsted 
ls there is satistactory demand as 
being paid, with no large 
spot or afloat. 
tals remain inert. 


weeks 
materials is on increase. 
oe 
white 


Ss 92C 


19 £- either Colored 


buying is still quite spotty and 
sno purchasing ahead of actual 
This has been the case 
long period and the trade is 

illy accustomed to the new 
of things. If the buying con- 
this will please the traders for 
ite the same amount of 
out of the mill. 


agerers 


ess will come 


Upward Wool Trend 


Fleece Wools Have Turned 
Corner and Sell Higher 
Boston.—The situation on 
Summer Street is developing satisfac- 


the 


wool 


torily and sellers are finding them- 
selves in a more independent position 
actually turning down low bids on 
wools that they might have accepted 
at the beginning of the month. There 
is no boom anywhere but there is 
decidedly more interest being shown 


by manufacturers who continue to 
purchase wools as fast as their im 
mediate requirements indicate. Wools 
purchased on contract are arriving in 
large volume. 
Most of the low 
were 


prices of the year 
registered at the 
June and since then an improvement 
has been seen in mill demand 
as in the prices paid for the various 
grades. Mill interest continues to take 
out of the market moderate quantities 
of all the new clip. The 
medium 


beginning of 


as well 


grades of 
seem to be in la 
call and the fleece wools 


wools Tger 


particular, 


which struck their low points of the 
vear at the close of May have now 
made a recovery of at least 2c per 


Small 
foreign wools held 


grease pound. quantities of 


by dealers are mov- 


of the limited amount of South Ameri 


can are at steady prices. 
\s a general proposition the main 
factor in determining prices on Sum 


mer Street has been the western 


erower rather than the eastern manu- 


facturer. The Ohio wools in particu 


lar with a price as high as 4oc in the 


country must in their graded condi- 
; 


tion make better prices than at present 
quoted in the wool district or else the 
lhe 


seems tending toward the price of 45¢ 


seller will lose money. market 


for delaine, 44c tor blood, about 
the same price for 3«s blood, 42c¢ for 
blood and 30¢ for fine clothing. 


lhe Texas wools continue to sell with 


manufacturers of fine 
best 12 months 


best & 


ative ease to 
The 
and the 

fourth 


rel 
fabrics. brings 
S1.10 months goc. 


series ot London sales 
iext, July 5. It is said 
will prob- 

ae 


of merino wool re-shi 


rhe 
opens Tuesday 


on the other side that there 


be a lot ) 
Boston on the « 


had to the speculative lots which were 


ably 
ped from -atalogue to 
held over from the last series and that 


there is an element of doubt as to 
values will be main- 
that the demand 


depend mainly 


whether merino 
tained and 
for the finer wools will 


upon wh 


further 


at Germanv will do at the 


1 
scales, 









ing out of bond, some Australian 635 Boston \ ae Re ce ipts 
around 97c and some super 12 months Receipts of domestic and foreign 
Cape at 95c. Movements out of bond wools at Boston, also imports at Phil 
7 a a ° ¢ 
Vool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
atid GRIMERO ogc te eee eac's .. -44—45 Zermes DO Gein tscuesanrvestaes 43—44 
Fine clothing ...... S087 Cane POW. .svbcs cre cweadacs 483—45 
% blood ..............- 13-—44 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
* ie A tea ae a nis 7 - (In Bond) 
s - blood peer * - Scoured Basis—Cape: 
California Super 12 months........ .95—1 .00 
(Scoured Basis) Super 10-12 months..... 6a— 92 
Northern, 12 0.0 <00<65..<« .98—1.00 Australian: zi 
Southern, 12 mo............ .85— .90 PE Al aie eda dies ow cow —' 
Texas = dallas eet = . 
(Scoured Basis) Grease Basis: 
ee OM seeds Bee 8e 8's 1.05—1.10 Montevideo: 
ye Seer ee eee ee a ES ae eee 42—43 
Pulled—Eastern GON is cntesse ne enue Sia dl eer as a s0—40 
(Scoured Basis) 00s 0 eves Bas oe sie 9/9H'e'¢ ° 30—36 
Be a sain capeaaes he pyers LI. oto. 
AIMEE Nccedc sews cua sce.e “90— .98 4% 20 Aaa ee MNES eee Se ees a 
BU cere scutevses a er ne a 
oo es eis ae e's -10— .78 Foreign Carpet 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming : (Grease Basis in Bond) | 
(Scoured Basis) CRIME + COMBE occ ci cccecccece 9 30 
: . — 7 Se AE © i. ks\4 c'eaee vcwe 26—27 
RN NEM wha dine 05510: 8'¥: 5. 0:81" 1.95—1.08 a,pany 
ees "98—1.00 Ore es os 
Fine & fine medium......... -98—1 -02 ast India: Kandahar.......... 36—38 
EOE 5 sais 0'6-< re ‘ .88— .90 Vican'r 40—44 
Rc... ee ee ee 
Mohair—Domestic MN ce ha alae cio aiewrs onto es 37—39 
Best combing ............ 2 10—T5 
Best carding 55—60 


SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Waste 


Lap— 

Fine white : 

Fine colored se 68 
Thread White Worsted— 

Fine 7 ; 85 
1, blood ae ee 73 75 
By ) Moe vd 
1, blood 
Throad Colored 

PR. 602> 

te blood 

% blood 

\% blood 
Card— 

Fine white ... 

Medium white 


Worsted— 


Old Woolen 


Merinos— 
Coarse light 
Fine light 
Fine dark 

Serges— 

Blue 

Black 

Red 
Knit— 

White 

Red . 
Light hoods 

Worsteds— 
Light 
Blue . 
Black 





New 


June 25, 


week 
based upon data com 
Market News Service of 
Agricultural 


Department of Ag 
ee 


delphia and York for the 
ended 
piled by the 
Bureau of Economies 
riculture, are as 


7 
rolows, 1n 


DS. « 
W 
I 1 
Total 1,012,000 161,82 Th 195,18 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
l l O00 $1, 15 ) 1 68 
Phila phia 37, 092 
New Y \ l 4 ) 
i &. 929 80.9 


Phila. 
Rapid 


Market 


Advance in Medium Fleece 


Active 


Wools Prices 

PHILADELPHIA.—The market has 
displaved the most marked change ot 
the vear during the last ten days 
lerritory and fleece wools have ad 
vanced from one to two cents, grease 
basis, in this period, largest advances 
occurring in medium bright fleece 
wools which are in active demand, 


knitting yarn spinners in this vicinity 
] taken 


having large 
from local 


exceptionally 


quantities dealers Fleece 


wools 


1 


have been advancing faster in 


ie country districts than in eastern 


irkets but new demand from spinners 
has caused prices here to rise more on 
with middle West and there 
little 


eo into these 


t parity 


IS now incentive for spinners to 
districts to buy as prices 


1 1 


are as high as dealers are asking, with 


charges added. 

Bright quarters have been sold at 
41!4e and offers have been reported 
as high at g2c for these wools which 
are a cent and a half to two cents 
higher than dealers would have ac 
cepted last week. Quarter blood 
bright wools are quoted at 73c to 75 
clean basis. ‘There has also been a 
ood demand for three-eighths which 


< 
1 


as been moving as high as 41'4e in 
While half 
blood is fair it does not compare with 
de ‘mand being found in medium grades 
ight wools. A large 

decided to 


g 
arriving 


the grease interest in 


number of 


spinners come into the 


at this conclusion at 
and this 
le county 


this rapid advance, 


market, 


tl together with 


brought 


e same time 
streneth in tl has 


about most spin 


section having allowed 


wool to reach a low 


their stocks of 
Territory Wools Higher 

demai 

Dealers 


in better 
+ 


1 
hngner 


Tertitory is also 


ind prices trending 


re quoting staple wools at 77¢ to 8oc 
for quarters, 87c to 9oc for three- 
eiol ths. o7Cc TO Sr 00 for h ilf blood 


4 


St.00 to $1.05 for average fine and 


$1.07 and up for fine. It is reported 
f narter — ilable ; 1 

Tew quarters are avalliabie as iOW iS 
Aa ind dealers are quoting close to 


Houses handling 


page 


Soc on these wools. 


(Continued on 139) 
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NATIONAL 


SULFUR ORANGE G CONC. 


N addition to the Na- 
tional’s extensive line of 


Sulfur Dyes, producing orange 
shades of yellowish tone. 
Characterized byexcellent 
solubility, good level dyeing 
properties, and good fastness 
to both washing and light. 


Applicable to cotton in all 
forms, either as raw stock or 
yarn in all types of modern 
pressure dyeing apparatus, or 
as piece-goods in jigs and con- 


tinuous machines. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Coat 
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‘ GENERALCHEMICAL | 


GLAU BERS} 








( 
¥ 


HE General Chemical ( 

Company product en- 

i joys the preference of mill } 
men because it is uniformly \ 

Mi clean and of standard purity. \ 

| Mi Its regular use helps stand- \ 
Ni ardize your own processes. \ 


‘ COMPANY . 


. if 
i 40 Rector St., NewYork R 











Cable Address. Lycurgus, N.Y. 
b: BUFFALO CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER «+ LOS ANGELES ‘4 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS ) 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL | 














WILLIAM H. HAYWARD EDWARD M. JOHNSON JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
President Vice-Pres. & Treas. Vice-President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


} 

Importers and Manufacturers of | 

Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine | 
Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap | 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 





We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





New Sulphur Olive Drab 


The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has placed on the market 
a new color, Sulfogene Olive Drab Y, 
which when after treated, which is the 


custom for this type of color, gives a. 


very desirable olive drab shade of ex- 
tremely good fastness. The announce- 
ment states: ? 

“Sulfogene Olive Drab Y has excel- 
lent dyeing properties, is very soluble, 
penetrates extremely well and is an 
excellent dyestuff for all types of ma- 
chine dyeing. The shade is such that 
it can substitute the usual combina- 
tions of sulfur colors employed for 
olive drab and similar shades. 

“Used without aftertreatment Sul- 
fogene Olive Drab Y gives a bright 
greenish olive drab with fastness only 
a trifle inferior to that of the after- 
treated dyeings, except where fastness 
to mercerizing is required. Sulfogene 
Olive Drab Y can be used without re- 
servation for practically any kind of 
work where olive drab is required as 
base or for shading.” 





National Aniline Moves Boston 


Office 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc., on June 20 removed its 
Boston office and warehouse to 27-28 
Lewis Wharf, where better freight 
handling facilities will permit of more 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


140 —14 
7S — 2 05 


Aluminum Sulp. com.. 
Iron Free ° 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 
Potash, Lump ...... 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
gr., dom. nae 7 
Bleach powder, per 100 
lb. works ...... 
Blue Stone 
Calcium Arsenate .. 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 
ders 
Tanks 
Copperas, ton 
Cream of Tartar...... 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.... 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 
Cans 
Yellow Crude . 
Hydrosulphite Cone. .. 
Lead—Brown acetate... 
White (crystals) 


Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 

Potassium—Bichromate 
Chlorate crystals ... 
Permangan, tech..... 

Sodium acetate 
Bichromate 


Phosphate 
Prussiate, yellow.... 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 
30% crystals....... 
Tartar emetic, tech.. 
Tin—Crystals 
Bichloride, 50 oe 
Oxide, Dds. <...ccc00% 
Zine Pust...... sbbeeees 


%R 


Acids 

Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib. 
Citric crystals 
Formic, 90% 
ME: SUN os chen senneee 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 lb. in tank cars. 
ee deg. per 


3744— 
ee 

5%— 
85 


on 
114%— 


—16 


eeeeeeee 


Sulphuric. 66 “deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 15 00 
27% 


Tartaric (imported).... 


3% 
8% 


efficient service to its customers. 
C, Siawa fe: 


John 
is the resident manager. 


Textile Chemists to Meet at 
Asheville 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The South Cen- 
tral and Piedmont Sections of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists will hold a 
joint meeting at the George Vander- 
bilt Hotel, here, Saturday evening, 
July 16. The meeting will be in the 
nature of a banquet with leaders in the 
textile and dye industry making ad- 
dresses of interest. 

T. C. King, superintendent of dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing of the Cramer- 
ton mills, Cramerton, will discuss “The 
Dyeing and Finishing of Celanese”; 
Carl C. Poindexter, chemist of the 
Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, will speak 
on “The Dyeing and Finishing of 
Woolen Blankets”; John L. Crist, gen- 
eral manager of the Beaver Chemical 
Corp., Damascus, Va., will be heard on 
“The Manufacture of Sulphur Colors,” 
and A. R. Thompson, Jr., southern 
manager of Rhom & Hass Co., Inc., 
Charlotte, has been assigned as his sub- 
ject, “The Uses of Hydrosulphite in 
the Textile Industry.” 

At 3:30 o’clock on the afternoon pre- 
ceding the banquet meeting, there will 
be a baseball game between the married 
and single men of the two 
at McCormick Field, 
baseball park. 


associations 
the municipal 


Alkalies 


Ammonta, aqua. 26 deg. 
Borax, Crys. bbls 
ee carbonate, 80- 


% 
Caustic, 88-92%. 

Soda Ash, 58% light. s 
Contract, 100 lb 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 
“pate. 76% per 100 


Contract, 100 Ib. 
Sal. 100 Ib 


— 3 90 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 


Fustic: Crystals 
Liquid, 51 deg...... 
Gambier, liquid........ 
Hematine, crystals..... 
Hypernic Ext.—5l deg. 
Indigo—Madras 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
51 deg. 
Crystais 
Osage Orange, Extract, 


5 
Quercitron ee 51 
deg. 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
51 deg 


Extract, stainless... 
Tannic Acid, tech. 


10 
35 


Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine .. 35 
Crude 60 
Amtiins QOll..esss er 
Salt 
Beta Naphthol, | 
limed 
Technical 
Dimethylaniline 
Metaphenylene 
mine . 
Paranitraniline 


sub- 


seeeeeee seeee 


Dia- 


Oils and Soaps 


ee Oiavcae 134%4— 
denatured, 


Caster Oil, 
Olive _ 


Red Oil, Ib 
Stearic Acid, double 
pressed 


1 
atones Red Oil, 50%.. 10 


handling 


Use of Liquid Caustic 





New Bulletin Gives Comprehen- 


sive Information 
In view of the increasing use of 
liquid caustic soda, Bulletin No. 270, 
just published by the Mathieson 


Alkali Works, Ltd., 250 Park Ave., 
New York, is of particular interest in 
that it presents comprehensive infor- 
mation on the various phases of the 
use of caustic soda in liquid form. 

The bulletin points out that many 
thousands of tons formerly shipped in 
solid form in drums are now being 
delivered to the users in tank cars in 
the form of a solution containing 
about equal parts of caustic soda and 
water. 

Answering the question, 
Liquid Caustic Soda?”, the 
states: 

“A brief review the operations in 
the manufacture and handling of caustic 
soda, both in solid and in liquid form, 
will make it clear that the incre 
use of liquid caustic is a sound economic 
development. In the manufacturing pro 
cess caustic soda is first obtained in the 
form of a water solution containing 
from 10% to 25% of sodium hydroxide 
To produce solid caustic, it is necessary 
to drive off all the water in this 
tion by evaporation processes which 
consume a large amount of fuel. Drums 
must then be provided for the fused 
caustic and labor expended in_ filling, 
and loading these containers for 


“Why 
company 


of 


asing 


solu- 


Taptoca flour 
Adhesive and Sizing planned 
Albumen, blood do- 
mestic .. shaeeebans 
Dextrine-Potato ...... 
Corn, bags 100 lb.... 
Do. bblis., 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 
Do. bbls 
Sago flour 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 
Do. 
Do. thin boiling, 
bags, 100 Ib 
Do. 
Potato 
Rice 


5% 


Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) ... 
Black Columbia FF.. 
Blue, B 
Blue 
Blue, 2 
Blue, 4 . 
prae SKF, Fi acc ccece 
Blue, Fast RL 
Blue, Solamine 
Benzo Azurine .. 
Brown, C. 
Brown, M. 
Brown, Congo G.... 
Brown, <n 2 ick 
Green, B.. ee ees 
Green, . 
Orange, Congo ...... 
Orange, 
Red, Fast F 
Red, Congo .... 
Benzo Purpurine. a B. 
Benzo Purpurine 
IO Biases aii 
Searlet, 4 BA. we 
Seariet, 4 BS...ccecs 
Scarlet, 8 BS........ 
Scarlet, Diamine B... 
eet 
Ye 


sky, ordinary.. 


PETER REEL ELGTUGEaSE 


MAS. 
Tollew, Stillbene .... 
Developing Colors— 


Black, BH 

Black Zambesi ....... 
Bordeaux, Dev. 
Orange. developed ... 
Primuline 


Pitt 


shipment. At the consumer’s plant these 
operations are reversed, the solid caus- 
tic being made once more into a water 
solution 


with the attendant cost of un- 
loading, handling and cutting open many 
drums, dissolving the caustic and dispos- 


ing of the worthless empty drums. 
“In the case of liquid caustic soda the 
evaporation process carried only to 


the point where the original dilute solu- 


is 


tion has been ‘boiled down’ to a concen- 
tration of approximately 50% by weight 
of caustic soda. In this form it is 
shipped to the consumer in tank cars 
and handled mechanically by means of 
suitable piping connected to the car. In 
the consumer’s plant the 50% caustic 
liquor is readily diluted to the desired 
concentration for use. 


“In furnishing liquid caustic the manu- 
facturer’s processing and handling costs 
are reduced to a minimum, permitting 
him to offer caustic in this form at a 
lower price. The user thus has the ad- 
vantage of a substantial reduction in 
price over caustic soda in solid form, as 
well as the economy and convenience of 
handling his caustic entirely by mechan- 
ical means.” 

The bulletin then takes up the ques- 
tion of who may profitably use liquid 
caustic; approved methods for its un- 
loading, and handling; and 
notes on the sampling, analysis, dilu- 
tion and testing of caustic liquors. 


storage 





Radically Different 
Orange Announced 

The Dyestuffs Department of EF. I. 
du Pont Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 


Diazo 


Red, Dev. 7 BL...... 
Scarlet, Dev..... 
Sulphur Colors— 
Black 
Blue, cadet 
Blue, navy 
Brows 
yreen ° 
Green, olive 
Yellow 
Basic Colors— 
Auramine 
Bismark Brown 
Chrysoidine 
Fuschine erystals - 
Malachite green ... 
Methylene blue 
Methyl violet 
Rhodamine 
cone 
Safranine 
Victoria Blue B 


Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk... 
Napthlamine black 

4 B. 

Alizarine saphirol 

Alkali blue ...... ° 

Indigotine 

Induline (water solu- 

able) 

Soluble Blue 

Sulphoneyanine ... 

Sulphone Blue R.... 

Patent Blue A........ 

Rescorcin brown .... 

Guinea green 

Wool green S8......... 

Orange II 

Orange GG crys...... 

Acid Fuchsine 

Azo eosine G 

Crocein scarlet 

Fast red A 

Azo yellow 

F. Light Yellow 2 G. 

F. Light Yellow 3 G. 

Naphthol, yellow .... 
Chrome Colors— 

Aliz, 

Diamond Black PV... 

Chrome Blue Black.. 

Chrome Brown 

Chrome Green ....... 

Chrome Yellow .. 

Tidigo— 

Syuthetic 20% paste. 


| 
BSRt 
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Type H 
This Compact Pump < Classes 
Deliver Extreme Service 

Her is an eff \ nt, h gh f of 

scr ie WOOLENS 

h ua ol RTEN AY and 

a ee re WORSTEDS 

or ulletin and other informa- 

Sea erehie alll Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 


LECOU IRTENAY COMPANY 


, 1 
1 Warks 


Washers and Crabbing Machines 
R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 


STH waa 


A BIG CLAIM 
\ _feclmmediate Shipment from Stock 


lo add to 
Boiler fittings 
Steel for Concrete 
Reinforcing 
Tool Steel 
Alloy Steel 
Floor Plates 


neral s 


4 Maine St., NEWARK, N. J. 








and soit texture 
adding to the 
for the 


the apy 


pears une S 


Rats textile fabrics without 
Shapes 
Structurals 
Rails 
Plates 
Sheets 
Rivets 
Bolts 
Nails 
Tubes 


Write for the Ryerson Journal | 


mis the claim made 


lucti 


Safety Treads 
Babbit Metal 
Small Tools 

Machine Tools 








and Stock List, the “Key” to 
Immediate Steel ; : : 
. Isk your supply This claim is proved in hundreds of mills. 
i" man or write 
. The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Prerrertoe) Ua ra Cae ee) F . , : , 
ST Lours Dee elk \\ vandotte, Michigan 


Le eS 





DE CALSO 


R. DAVID& COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Water softeners for throwsters, \ 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street 


PATENT OFFICE 


— 


scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
MILTERS & PURIFIERS 
ees Boston, Mass. 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Sole New England Avents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 











THE COOLING AND 


AIR CONDITIONING 
31 Union Sq. W., 
ENGINEERS 


CORP. 
New York City 
CONTRACTORS 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


£ : | IMPORTERS OF 
Cooling — Humidifying — Heating |} 


eet | FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS | 


‘ meas A 
, i 8 i Street, NEW YORK 
1 Fifth ve., | 
Vv. E. “MERTZ * A | | PHILADELPHIA ted BOSTON 


HU ean 1] 
| | ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 | 
| 











States Agents 


Summer Cooling 
Heatine Automatic Control! 
Aerophcr Mertz System, Blower System, 


MIDIFY1I N G 
| Ventilating — W tnter 
Spray Head System and ee 


| 
others | 


ee Mertz System 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 








| ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


TEXTILE MILL 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BOSTON, MASS., BRAD¥ORD. ENG 
Philadelphia- Commercial Trust Bldg 





We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— 
Throwster—Printer and Finisher 
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W. J. Westaway Co. 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 





Mill Machinery 


| Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L, C. Building 

















MAKE YOUR OWN 


ICE 


It is paying the mill man—:rom 
the standpoints of economy and 
convenience—to install Arctic 


Refrigerating Equipment and 
make his own ice. 
This machinery provides for 


cool drinking water, ice for the 
cafeteria and for cooling caustic 
solutions. It can make the ice 
for an entire mill village. 


Write us in full and our en 


gineers will recommend _ the 
type best suited for your es- 
pecial needs. May we. send 
bocklets? 


ARCTIC] 


ICE MACHINE CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 








; L. T. IVES CO. 


| Established (874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 











Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
KBKUNSWICK, N. J 


CIMT 


seu 


HARING & STEPHENS C° 


PATERSON, N. J 





July 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


Del.. announces that they are placing 
n tie market an entirely new dye- 
suff recently developed in the labora- 
of the company and differing 
radically from any diazo color now 
n the market—Pontamine Diazo 
range G (patent applied for). The 
ymnouncement states: 
“This new color yields yellowish 
ranges of great brilliance and of the 
ghest fastness. 
eta naphthol. 


tremely 


It is developed with 
The solubility is ex- 
It dyes very 
nd it exhausts quite clearly. 

used on all of 
which diazo colors are 
ssually applied. It is suitable for both 
if shades and in combinations, being 
ticularly adaptable for the latter 

ccount of its very easy working 


ries. 


good. 


evenly 
It can, 
eretore, be types 
machines in 


“The fastness to washing, water, 
perspiration and rub- 
ing is very good and its fastness to 
et is excellent for a diazo color. It 


t 


‘ids, alkalies, 


s very suitable for silk, dyeing rich 

nd brilliant shades on this fiber, and 
ilso be used on rayon. 

unstained. 

Qn union 


Celan 
ese is left 
Pontamine 
0 Orange G dyes silk, wool and 
to approximately the same 

the animal fibers dyeing a little 
lower than the cotton. The dye- 
‘ discharges easily to a clear white 
Solfoxite C on both cotton and 


materials, 


‘Because of its outstanding fastness 
light, its better than average fast- 
washing, and very good 

Pontamine Diazo 
range G should readily find a place 


ng the diazo colors used for dress 


ness to its 


schargeability, 


xoods, especially those which are sub- 
uently to be discharged, embroid- 
yarns, sewing threads, etc., and 
n general all types of material where 
bright yellowish orange is desired.” 


Lin tit 





New Officers for Graver Cor- 
poration 


uraver ( ‘orp ; 
1 


East Chicago, Ind., on 
17 elected 


the following officers: 
Graver, president and treasurer ; 
Graver, Ist vice-president; J. P. 
2nd vice-president; K. W. Bart- 
3rd vice-president; H. S. 
and A. E. 


I 
} 


Graver, 


Lucius, assistant 


Graver, who has long been in 


the business as president, has 


ver the reins to his brother, 

I., but still remains active as 
president. Wm. F. Graver, the 
vl lected president, has for many 
Ts heen vice-president and treasurer. 


\ew Lubricating Oil Company 
Urganized 


Congress Oil Co. has been 
Tgar | with general sales offices at 
idway, New York, and fac- 


Rahway, N. J.. to 


hte and 


J.. to manutac- 
distribute lubricants 


for 
versal purposes. The new com- 
pany ersonnel is as follows: Pres- 





ident and treasurer, L. Cuervo, an 
exporter ; vice-president and secretary 
A. L. Nugey, a lubrication expert; 
general manager, Robert R. Stevens, 
formerly with the Gulf Refining Co. 
Arrangements have been completed 
for the installation of the 
equipment in a plant on Central Ave- 
nue, Rahway. 

Among the products will be stain- 
less spindle oils, which the company 
states will be made by a simple pro- 
cess, perfected by it, and g 
their manufacture at a_ particularly 
low cost. 


necessary 


enablin: 


Kenyon Advertising 
New Quarters 


The Kenyon Company, 


Agency in 


Inc., celebrated 
the opening of their new quarters by a 
reception to about 200 of-their clients and 


representatives of trade and daily papers 


They are quartered most admirably on 
the 14th floor of the new Metropolitan 
Building, 260 Tremont St., Boston 
where they have every facility for prop 
erly handling a continually growing 
business \ fine buffet luncheon was 


served. 


Army Asks for Bobbinet Bids 
PHILADELPHIA tey 


master, U. S 


Depot Ou irte 
(Army, has issued pro 
posals inviting bids on 


unbleached 


126,255 vds 


bobbinet, 52-in. wide. to 


conform with specifications dated 
6/27/27, and for 120,000 vds., wun 
bleached bobbinet, 72-in. wide, to con 
form with tentative specifications of 


the same date. Bids will be opened at 
the depot at 10 A. M. eastern standard 
time, July rt. According to the new 
specifications bobbinet should test not 
less than 15 Ibs. in the warp and not 
less than 15 lbs. in the filling to the 
square inch, obtained by exposing sam 
ples for at least four hours to an at 
mospheric condition of 65% re 
lative humidity at 70 F. Yarn is to 
be two-ply, combed; filling yarn to be 
two-ply combed and spun from Sakela 
rides cotton or equal; pieces should 
be at least 50 vds. in length, although 
some shorter pieces may be accepted; 
weight shall not be less than 114 ozs 
per square yard and reasonably 
from sizing. It shall have 
than 182 meshes to the square inch 
when finished. Copies of the new ten 


lree 


not les 


tative specifications may be obtained 
from the depot. 


Work of Bradford Conditioning 
House Shows Increase 


WasHINGTON, D. C—A total of 
7,200,462 Ibs. of raw and semi-manu 


factured wool passed through the 
Bradford conditioning house during 
Mav, Consul A: R. Thomson reports 
to the Department of Commerce. This 
total was more than double the weight 


for May, 1926 and 210,353 Ibs. greater 
than in April this year. 
made in May on 4,551,9 
tops, 1,640,096 Ibs. 


Tests were 
72 lbs ot vool 
; 

of raw wools and 
| ests 
numbered 19,332, against 10,308 in the 


corresponding month of last year. 


236,541 Ibs. of worsted yarns. 
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VICTROLYN 


is used by the 


largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 


assistant for Cotton Warps. 


BOSSON AND LANE, Sole 
ATLANTIC, 


See cAlso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CAIALOG——— 
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MASS. 











A Squeezer — Sturdy 
and Exact 


ELL BUILT. this New 

England Squeezer — 
built with an extra sturdy 
frame and rubber covered 
rolls. Rolls that are made 
to hold an exact alignment 
Self-oiling 
bearings that prevent oil 
A friction clutch that 


the 


stantly ee ee 


day after day. 


drip. 


stops machine in- 





No wonder this squeezer 
has ! 
No wonder it has proved 


Write for 


becom > so popular! 


Other 
Bearing Dry 
Reels, Washers, Mangles, Padders, 


Saturators. 


Ball 
Ball Bearing 


products’ include 


Cans, ie 
so economical! 


further data. 


Finishing Machines Dept. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 


Builders of Textile Finishing Machinery 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 


i 


a 
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AUTOMATIC 
JACQUARD 
CARD LACER 


(1) Cuts peg and lace 
holes. 


(2) Sews 
gether. 


cards to- 





Booklet 296 for description 














JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CARD-CUTTING EQUIPMENT 








CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 


lad P ro 


ae ll 


— 4 


“ 


f 4 - = SI 
et [oo “ee led 


T Gow 


Cashiko Tape ~~ j 


Condenser ” 


Improves Quality 
Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 


| 
Increases Production, 
| 
i 


Details Supplied Upon Request —— See Also —— 
CATALOG —— 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works: 














Winona St., off Shrewsbury St., Worcester, Mass. 








Presses 


Balin g 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


cman MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Standard of the World 


For tests of strength, elasticity, etc., of all textiles and other 
materials 


SCOTT TESTERS 


Built in many models and sizes from one quarter ounce minimum 
to one ton maximum capacity. 


Manufactured by HENRY L. SCOTT CO., Providence, R. 1. 


—— See Also —— 
Represented in ——CATALOG—— 

New York and Philadelphia by 
UNITED STATES TESTING CO., Inc 


Direct Southern Rep. 
ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS 
Greenwood, S. C. 
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T Chainomatic 
ht. 
3; Balance No. 15 
4 With Graduated Notched Beam 
a All weights from 1/10 mg. to 1. 
be Y gram entirely eliminated 
m 
Ps The greatest development in bal- 
‘ae ance construction. Accurate and 
F dependable weighings in one- 
Ya quarter of the time 

Send for bulletins Nos. 278, 2 


Christian Becker Inc., 


Main Office—92 Reade St., N. Y. C 
Factory—Jersey City, N. J 


sh 


ty 


Branches—Chicago’ and San Francisco 
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A Unique Sales Idea 


“Workshop” Shows Fabrics in 
Finished Articles 


A new unit in a textile manufactur- 
ing organization, a shop which pro- 
duces finished articles to demonstrate 
the appropriateness of the fabrics for 
various uses, is described in the June 
number of Pacific, issued by Pacific 
Mills. The publication says: 

“The Workshop” is a recent addi- 
tion to the sales promotion department 
of Pacific Mills, 24 Thomas Street, 
New York. It is a shop in which fab- 
rics are made up to demonstrate their 
suitability for various recognized uses 
and to test their appropriateness for 
new Through the products of 
“The Workshop” the selling depart- 
ments of the company are able to dis- 
play samples of their goods as finished 
wearing apparel, draperies and other 
household articles, toys, novelties and 
decorative pieces. The work is done 
by a specialist who is under the direc- 
tion of the sales promotion department. 


uses. 


One of the duties of the workshop 
is to demonstrate where the company’s 
fabrics belong with respect to type of 
garment or other use, and also with 
respect to price range of the finished 
article. “The Workshop’s” operations 
give the selling departments and the 
trade practical information about the 
fabrics based upon their actual applica- 
tion to serviceable purposes. The 
shop has demonstrated that cottons are 
appropriate for many uses to which 
they have not been heretofore applied. 

The bulletin contains illustrations of 
new decorative uses for cotton fabrics, 
including Lustra drapery framed and 
given a coat of shellac producing the 
effect of a floral panel done as an oil 
painting, a lamp shade of fine prints 
similarly treated and resembling a 
hand-painted shade, and an attractive 
casing for a clothes hamper made of 
gay cretonne. These suggest new out- 
lets for a considerable yardage of cot- 
ton goods. 


Boston vs. Phila. Wool Golf 
Tournament Held 


PHILADELPHIA.—More than 125 
members of the Boston and Philadel- 
phia wool trade staged a tightly con- 
tested golf match for the inter-city 
golf championship at the Philmont 
Country Club, June 27, play starting 
early in the afternoon and the day’s 
festivities were concluded by a dinner 

the club. More than 30 represen- 
tatives from Boston attended and 
numerically in the minority 
hey made up for this deficiency in 

eir golf scores. Elmer Ward, Bos- 

n, won the first prize with a gross 

ore of 79 and E. B. Moore took the 
Philadelphia first prize for low net 

ire. Golf tournament was followed 
an informal dinner in the evening 
which Mr. Moore acted as toast- 
ister. Speeches were of an infor- 
| nature with the exception of the 
dial address of welcome made by 
lis A. Gimbel, president of Phil- 
nt Country Club. Chas. J. Webb 
1 Wm. G. Pancoast also made short 


while 


TEXTILE 


addresses. These inter-city wool golf 
matches are creating more interest 
each year and plans are already under 
way to make next year’s tournament 
even more successful. 


Space for 1928 Greenville Show 
Selling Rapidly 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Applications 
for space for the Eighth Southern 
Textile Exposition, to be held here 
in October, 1928, have been so num- 
erous as to indicate clearly the over- 
selling of both Textile Hall and the 
new brick and steel addition, for 
which plans have been drawn by J. E. 
Sirrine & Co. The management is 
having difficulty in making the allot- 
ments for space, due to the necessity 
for providing for several large and 
complete machinery exhibits 
will be seen. 

Many exhibitors who have been on 
the second floor for several previous 
expositions must be allotted space 
elsewhere, but it is said they will be 
more than compensated by the large 
attendance which such a complete ex- 
position is bound to attract. 

The steel building which it is pro- 
posed to erect will be in effect a part 
of the main building and will have 
an entrance and exit on an adjacent 
street, through which many visitors 
will enter. Its two main aisles will give 
entrance to the main building. The 
lower floor of the addition will be of 
brick and steel, and the upper floor 
will be of steel, the whole being fire- 
proof. 


which 


Wool Machinery Activity 


The Dept. of Commerce figures on 
active wool machinery for May shows 
wide looms 58.1% of single shift op- 
eration, a gain of 1% from April; 
narrow looms, 61.4%, gain of 1%; 
carpet looms, 66.8%, loss of 0.1%; 
woolen spindles, 79.9%, up 2.8%; 
worsted spindles, 61.4%, loss of 1.1%; 
woolen 79.8%, up 1.7%; 
worsted combs, 74.4%, loss of 2.9%. 


cards, 


Furey Joins Marion Sales Force 


Marion Mfg. Co., 1toor Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, selling agents for 


the Driad Mills, roth & Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, announce _ that 
Leon Furey, formerly with Nelson 


Kershaw, will cover New York and 
New England for them, making his 
headquarters at 99 Chauncy St., 
Boston. 


U. S. Pile Fabric Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa., manufacturers of pole fabrics, has 


appointed James Talcott, Inc., 225 
Fourth Ave., New Yorkk city, their 
factor. 

New York Braid Co., New York. 


Application for the appointment of a 
receiver in equity was made in the 
Equity Division of the U. S. District 
Court, June 28, by Maxwell Brandwen, 
as attorney for Seideman alleg- 
ing a claim of $4,200. Liabilities are 
said to be about $64,000 and the 
inal assets about $120,000. 

Hind & Harrison Plush Co., Clark 
Mills, N. Y., is now operating at near 
capacity with additional workers in the 
spinning departments. 


Bros., 


nom- 


WORLD 


Research Associate 


W. C. Smith Appointed to Work 
with Bureau of Standards 


At the 45th council meeting of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, held April 
29, it was voted to appoint a research 
associate to work in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Standards in accord- 
ance with their system for associates 
and at the council meeting held Fri- 
day, June 17, it was voted to recom- 
mend to the Bureau of Standards the 
appointment of William C. Smith as 


research associate for the coming 
year. 
Mr. Smith graduated from the 


four-year course in textile chemistry 
and dyeing at the Lowell Textile 
School in 1926. Since graduation he 
has held the position of textile chem- 
ist with the Utica-Willowvale Bleach- 
ing Co., Chadwicks, N. Y. He also 
worked for this company during the 
four previous summers, both in the 
laboratory and in the plant, and his 
experience includes both technical and 
applied work in bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing. 

It was the opinion of the council 
that his training in general chemistry 
and textile chemistry at the Lowell 
Textile School, with his 
practical would qualify 
him to fill the above-mentioned posi- 


together 
experience, 


tion. Mr. Smith received several 
prizes for high scholarship while 
at the Lowell Textile School, 


was president of his class during his 
sophomore and senior years, and was 
president of the Lowell Textile Jun- 
ior Section of the American Associ- 
ation of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists. He was also prominent in the 
general school activities and athletics. 

The expense of this research asso- 
ciateship will be paid from the funds 
of the association. It is believed that 
this arrangement will greatly facili- 
tate the work of the research com- 
mittee, and it is hoped that financial 
support derived from _ corporation 
memberships will make it possible to 
appoint other 
later on. 


research associates 

The decision to appoint a research 
associate marks the attainment of one 
of the objectives in the research pro- 
gram laid out by the association. 
During the last few years the mem- 
bers of the A. A. T. C. C. have been 
engaged in much actual research 
work, which has resulted in a greatly 
increased practical knowledge of the 
dyeing and related processes. It is 
thought that work done by Mr. Smith 
in cooperation with the 
Standards will 


Bureau of 
constitute one of the 
important activities of the association, 
and that in this way the association 
will be of still greater benefit to the 
industry as a whole. 


Phila. Wool Trade Active 


(Continued from page 133) 


territory find an improved demand but 
prices are not advancing as rapidly as 
has been true of fleece, several dealers 
explaining this by the lower cost of 
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. 
fleece as compared with staple terri- 
tory. 

Better Woolen Interest 

Woolen mills are taking pulled and 
scoured in large quantities and the 
market on medium grades is active, 
more so than at any time this year. 
Prices while not displaying much 
change from last week are strong with 
a trend to go higher when a change is 
made. Dealers have more confidence 
and are inclined to. hold wool for the 
first time this year. While it is still 
a buyer’s market the tendency is less 
noticeable and many 
in a short time the tide will have 
turned in their favor. Sales of stained 
Bs have been made at 80c; white B 
supers at 86c to 88c and LBs at 88c 
to goc; C supers have brought 7oc to 
>2c for white lots; B lambs have sold 
for 83c 


dealers believe 


to 85c, the latter being un- 

Fine noils are strong with 
other grades slightly firmer. Carpet 
wools are dull with prices unchanged 
and steady. 


changed. 


Staple Cottons Easier 
(Continued from page 121) 


abroad, and owned at comparatively 
low prices, may be available for re- 
shipment to this country if any 
marked weakness in prices develops. 
Unconsumed British and Continental 
stocks of these and shorter cottons at 
the close of the season will be much 
larger than was anticipated a few 
months ago and form as available a 
part of the total carryover as though 
they were owned by shippers or 
growers. 

Egyptian futures have declined 
slightly in sympathy with the decline 
in American futures, although new 
crop Sak. has shown relatively greater 
strength than old crop, while new 
crop Uppers have been a little weaker 
than the near months. The Novem- 
ber Sak. option at $33.45 is off only 8 
points as compared with a decline of 
23 points in the July option, and the 
October option at $24.75 is off 25 
points as compared with a decline of 
18 points in the August option. Sak. 
for prompt delivery is practically un- 
changed for the week in all grades, 
but medium Uppers are up % to Xe, 
partially as a result of moderate do- 
mestic buying. 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for July-Aug. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard cotton 
lengths ) are as follows: 


western ( Government 





Middling St. Middling 
1 1/16 ir 2014 to2l« 21%4to22 
1 1/16 in. to %& in - 21 to21! 22 to22%4c 
BS Wh Siinicedccce ° - 22 to22' 2 to23! 
1 16 to 2 to28 
1% ! to 3 to34 
Ba on N. Y. July, 16.69c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
July-Aug. shipment as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides 33'%c, off ‘Ye. 
Medium Uppers, 265%e, up ¥c, from 
June 22. They report closing prices 
June 29 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Aug. Uppers $24.15, off 
8c. July Sak. $32.72, off 23c from 
June 22 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








We do commission seaming on our 


Peerless Flat Seamers. 


Giving you a flat, narrow and elastic seam with a uniform stitch. 


We are also booking orders for this seamer for Fall delivery. 


For particulars write to 


PEERLESS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Coral and E. Hagert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMISSION SEAMING 








CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or super 


cenes, sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied. 


eeaverted to cloth on spring nee 


Any kind of yarn, including rayon 


es, in all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 




















WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





SUPT. WLN. OR WST. MILL, OVERSEER WEAV- 
ING Position wanted by man 45 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on all kinds woolens and 








worsteds. Familiar with C&K and Draper looms. 
Good recomme tions 
0. B. 1 Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


AGENT, MGR., SUPT. OR OFFICE MANAGER 
IN WLN. OR WST. MILL. Position wanted by man 
44 vears of age, American, married Worked on 
men's wear woolen overcoatings, suitings, blankets, 
ladies’ dress goods and cloakings, men’s wear 
worsteds, automobile upholstery fabrics, etc. Good 
recommendations 

0. B. 1384, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

DYER OR ASSISTANT IYER. Position wanted 

by man 32 years of age, American, single Worked 
on piece goods, plush, velvet, dress cord, corduroy and 
yarns. Familiar with jiggs, Franklin process ma 
chines Good recommendations 

Oo. B. 141, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


—————————— 





OVERSEER OF DYEING OR SECOND HAND. 
Position wanted by man 29 years of age, American, 
single. Worked on woolen raw stock, yarns and 
piece dyes. Good recommendations 

O. B. 467, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


S DYEING ON WOOLENS AND 
WORSTEDS. Position wanted by man 28 years of 
age, American, married Worked on all kinds of 
woolens and  worsteds Familiar with Franklin 
process, skein dyes and piece dyes. Good 
recommendations 

O. B. 501, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





AGENT OR SUPERINTENDENT WOOLEN MILL. 
Position wanted by man 50 years of age, American, 
married Worked on woolens, worsteds, men’s and 
women’s wear First-class references. 


O. B. 647, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
ASST DESIGNER—ASST. SUPT OR OVER- 
SEER WEAVING IN WOOLEN MILL Position 


wanted by man 36 years of age, American, mar- 
ried Worked on cotton and worsteds, fancy worsteds, 
ete Familiar with C&K looms. Good recommenda- 
tions 

0. B. 681, 


Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER DRY FINISHING, SECOND HAND 
OR BOSS EXAMINER Position wanted by man 50 
years of age, English, married Worked on men's 
wear, fancy worsteds, piece dyes, serges, tropicals, 
poplins, overcoatings and cloakings. Familiar with 





Parks & Woolson and Gessner machines. Good 
recommendations 
O. B, 750, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER KNITTING DEPARTMENT. Position 


wanted by man 49 years of age, German, married. 
Worked on all kinds of goods, artificial silk, worsted, 
cotton, wool, linen, spun silk, glove lining, and cut 
presser work Familiar with Tompkins knitting ma- 
chines. Good references. 

O. B. 756, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


AGENT OR 


SUPERINTENDENT OF WOOLEN 
MILL Position wanted by man 40 years of age, 
American, married Familiar with all classes of 
woolens and _ worsteds Good references 

O. B. 773, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER DYEING OR _ FINISHING ' IN 
WOOLEN MILL. Position wanted by man 55 years 
of age, American, married. Worked on all kinds 
of Woolens and knit goods. Familiar with all makes 
of finishing machinery. Good references. 

O. B. 775, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPT.—ASST. SUPT.—DESIGNER OR OVER- 
SEER WEAVING IN WOOLEN MILL. Position 
wanted by man $1 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on woolen and worsted suitings, dress goods, 
cloakings, overcoatings and blankets. Familiar with 
all makes machinery. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 949, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING. Position wanted 
by man 49 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 
on all kinds of goods. Familiar with all makes 
carding machinery. Good references. 

Oo. B. 1147, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD 


Obituary 
(Continued from page 59) 


his father’s business, Thomas Wood & 
Co., manufacturers of textile machinery. 
In 1886 he became a member of the firm 


of William Wood & Co. 


He was a member of the Union 
League, Manufacturers’, University and 
the Pen and Pencil Clubs of Philadel- 
phia, also the Radnor Hunt, Merion 
(ricket and Bryn Mawr Polo Clubs; 
Manhattan Club of New York and 
Metropolitan Club of Washington; 


American Academy of Fine Arts and 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. His 
widow, together with five sons and three 
daughters survive him. The children are 
John Penman, Thomas A., Robert W. A., 
James D. I., Ralph V. H. Wood, Mrs. 
Chapman Smith, Mrs. Edith Atkinson 
and Mrs, John Mosser. 

General Wood had a career so active 
and diversified that few of his intimate 
friends were aware of all of his activities 
and interests. As an economist, his opin- 
ions were sought by some of the foremost 
in that profession. He was rated as one 
of the leading civilian military authori- 
ties in the country, was connected with 
innumerable business enterprises and as- 
sociations, and his interest in matters of 
education had been life-long and of a 
highly constructive character. 

For 12 years, General Wood served as 
president of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, although this serv- 
ice was not continuous having been inter- 
rupted by his active service during the 
World War. In 1919 he was again 
elected to this office, and served until 
1926, when he resigned. He succeeded 
his father, William Wood, as member of 


executive committee of the National 
Association in 1897  and_ continued 
in this office until he became presi- 


dent in 1918. He was also a former 
president of Cloth Manufacturers 
Association of Philadelphia, and for 
a period of years, served as a represent- 
ative of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers on the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. He was also 
vice-president of the Aberfoyle Mig. Co., 
Chester, Pa. 

Having been a close student of matters 
relating to the protective tariff, Gen. 
Wood was early recognized as an author- 
ity on the subject, and became one of the 
leading spokesmen for the textile industry, 
in behalf of the maintenance of this prin- 
ciple. For that reason, he represented 
the industry as spokesman for the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers; the American Association of Woolen 
& Worsted Manufacturers, as well as 
the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, 
at the Congressional hearing at Washing- 
ton before the committees of the House 
and Senate, preceding the enactment of 
the tariff laws of 1909, of 1913, and of 
1922. 

3ecause of his expert knowledge of 
the woolen industry, Gen. Wood was 
called from active duty from the cavalry 
and was assigned to the Quartermaster 
Corps, U. S. Army, at Washington, 
where he served as head of the Woolens 
Branch of the Clothing and Equipage 
Division of the Quartermasters Corps, 
until March 1918, when he resigned. 

Because of his interest in education, 
Gen. Wood took a keen interest in the 
activities of the Philadelphia Textile 
School, where he served as one of the 
Departmental Advisors for many years. 

Probably General Wood's greatest con- 
tribution to the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry was in his handling of its tariff 
case during the hearings on the tariff of 
1913, the emergency tariff of 1921 and the 
tariff of 1922. In the preparation and 
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presentation of the industry’s tariff ca 
he not only had the advantage of ve 
complete technical knowledge of wool a: 
its manufactures and of tariff history a: 
intricacies, but also the advantage of 
trained legal mind. Although an advoc;: 
of adequate protection to domestic indu 
try, so clear and exact were his exp 
tions of intricate technical matters t! 
he won the respect of low tariff 
ponents at legislative hearings. He w 
also a virile writer on a wide variety « 
trade and economic subjects, and was 
leading contributor to the columns of T 
Manufacturer, published by the Mari 
facturer’s Club of Philadelphia, befo 
and during his term as chairman of i 
publication committee. Although a ma 
of great force of character he was ¢ 
tremely modest, and that his writin 
should have appeared without his signa 
ture was as characteristic as_ that 
always refused to have his photogray 
published. 

Funeral services were held June 2: 
from his late home, Wayne, Pa., tl 
body borne from the home to 
Old St. David’s Church on a gun caisson 
of the One Hundred and Seventh Field 
Artillery, drawn by six milk whit 
horses. Members of the Second Cit) 
Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, Gen- 
eral Wood’s first command, on foot, in 
full dress uniform formed the 
for the cortage. Preceding it marched 
the First City Troop, followed by six 
troops of the One Hundred and Third 
Cavalry. The band, with muffled drums, 
led the funeral procession. ‘Fister’ the 
late General Wood’s favorite horse was 
led by a trooper and the general's boots 
reversed, were fastened in the stirrups 
and his sabre swung from the saddle. 

Captain Charles Schall, D.D., chap- 


being 


escort 


lain of the One Hundred and Third 
Cavalry conducted the services. In the 
cemetery a squad fired three volleys 


over the grave and a corporal sounded 
taps on the bugle. The services were 
held only a stone’s throw away from 
the spot where General Wood sus- 
tained the injuries that resulted in his 
death and represented one of the most 
impressive military funerals held in 
Philadelphia. 


William H. Evans 

William H. Evans, partner in the firm 
of Leslie, Evans & Co., New York, and 
for years a prominent figure in the cot- 
ton goods trade, died last Tuesday in his 
home at Manhasset, L. I. He was 60 
years old. Mr. Evans never fully re- 
covered from the effect of an attack of 
pneumonia three years ago. He insisted 
upon sticking to business for another six 
months, when his condition took a serious 
turn. For the last two and one-half 
years he had not participated actively 
in the conduct of Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Mr. Evans was born near Baltimore and 
was interested in the mills that settled 
in the suburbs of that city. One of his 
first contacts was with the Druid Mill 
of Baltimore, now out of business. He 
later became associated with William E. 
Hooper & Sons, cotton duck. He was a 
salesman attached to Hooper’s New York 
office then at 74 Broad st. From sales 
man, he advanced to manager of the 
firm’s local office. He next became iden- 
tified with the old house of J. Spencer 
Turner Co. For a period of time he was 
export manager of this business and when 
he left the concern to go with C. E. Riley 
& Co. in Boston, he had risen to the 
vice-presidency. While with C. E. Riley 
& Co., he managed that firm’s cotton 
goods department. In 1918 he joined 
the house then known as Baldwin & 
Leslie. He was later admitted to the 
firm as partner and the name of the busi- 
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Three sons and a daughter 


Bartlett S. Johnson 
Shipp Johnson, 
Charlotte, 


aged 82, a 
died at the home of 
his daughter in Riderwood, Md., on June 
7, aiter an illness of only two days, 
to the infirmities of old age. He was 
retired cotton broker and banker, and 
of the few survivors of the dis- 
guished group of veterans of the Con- 


, 1 
vartiett 


ive of 





lerate army and navy who made their 
home in Baltimore, Md., after the Civil 
War. He had enlisted in the Confeder- 
navy when a boy of 16. 
Robert Edmond Elsden 
Robert Edmond Elsden, for 38 years 


connected with the office and sales forces 
of the Monument Mills, Housatonic, 
Mass., died suddenly of indigestion at his 
home in that village on June 22, aged 63 
years. He was a native of Matteawan, 
N. Y., the son of Rev. Robert and Mar- 
garet S. (Taylor) Elsden. Mr. Elsden 
32d degree mason. He leaves a 
one daughter and two sons. 


Was a 
widow, 


Frederick M. Shelley 

Frederick M. Shelley, overseer of the 
carding department for Ricketts & Shaw, 
Monson, Mass., died at his home in that 
town on June 21, after a long illness. 
He was 60 vears old, a native of Web- 
ster, Mass., and had lived in Monson for 
the last 18 years. He leaves a widow 
and three children. 


M. A. Cameron 


M. A. Cameron, a resident of Green- 
ville, S. C., who had been in Greens- 
boro, N. c. for two years on textile 
mill work, .died in Greenville. Mr. 


Cameron was connected with the Fisk- 
Carter Construction Company and had 
charge of construction for his company 
in the local mill villages. 


Collins & Aikman Expands 
(Cantinued from page 59) 


Albrecht, treasurer. Fred Pear- 
son & Co., Inc., also operate a branch 
plant at Downingtown, Pa., where they 
dye and finish plushes. Officials at 
the Collins & Aikman Co. plant would 
not confirm this report at this time. 
Chere are reports in the trade fur- 
ther expansion of the Collins & Aik- 
man Co. activities is possible and that 
they will in the near future take over 
control of a cotton spinning mill in 
the South which will give them a con- 
fined source of supply for their cot- 
ton yarn requirements such as has al- 
ready been announced by the Cran- 
ston company regarding their worsted 
yarn supply. 
Collins & Aikman Co. is now gener- 
recognized as the largest manu- 
facturer of plushes in the world, their 
rapid growth being one of the most 
remarkable industrial accomplish- 
ments in the United States, coming 
) particular prominence since the 
\oukarity of the closed automobile. 
» business was founded in 1840 by 


olas 


(; L. Kelty, under the name of G. L. 
k & Co., with a plant located at 
\storia, Long Island, having a store 
in Chatham St., New York. Upon 


TEXTILE 


the death of Mr. Kelty in 
business was continued by his son 
and Chas. M. Aikman, who is still 
a member of the Board of Directors. 
In 1891 the Collins & Aikman Co., 
was incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey and the plant was moved 
to Philadelphia, 


1889 the 


the original mill be- 
ing located in Manayunk. In 1919 
ground was broken West Philadel- 
phia, production starting here the fol 
lowing year. Early in 1926 Collins & 
Aikman Co. took over the plush man 
ufacturing business of Bennett & 
Aspden Co., Manayunk, a concern 
having an equipment of approximatel) 
96 looms, and this year announcement 
was made that they had taken 

T. Baker & Co., Inc., which 
ing operated as a separate unit of 
Collins & Aikman organization. 

T. Baker & Co., Inc., are also lo- 
cated in Manayunk and have an equip- 
ment of approximately 90 looms, at 
the main plant and 30 looms in a 
branch mill located at Roxboro, N. C. 


over 
is be 


Co. 


Opening Ceremonies at Chico- 
pee Plant 

GAINESVILLE, GA.—More than 1,000 
people, from all parts of Georgia, at- 
tended the opening ceremonies at the 
new plant of the Chicopee Mfg. Corp. 
of Georgia here on Thursday of last 
week, and enjoyed the barbecue 
served on the mill grounds. 

Sidney O. Smith, president of the 
Gainesville Chamber of Commerce, 
presided over the exercises, which 
cluded a speech by United States 
Senator Walter F. George; presenta- 
tion of a silver pitcher from the citi- 
zens of Hall County to Robert W. 
Johnson, vice-president of the com- 
pany, and brief addresses by A. F. 
Clapham, comptroller, and Charles A. 
McCormick, treasurer of the mill. 


Ground for the Chicopee plant was 
broken last November. The main 
building is 934 ft. long and 230 ft. 
wide, containing 40,000 spindles and 
1,000 looms, and employing between 
600 and 800 workers. It is equipped 
with the most modern devices for 
heating, lighting and ventilating. The 
homes for operatives are the finest of 
any mill village in the State, being of 
brick veneer and containing all mod- 
ern improvements, with electric power 
and water facilities. The plant was 
built under the engineering direction 


of J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C. The mill will be engaged in 
the manufacture of bandages, gauze 
and other surgical material. 
Cannon Mills Receives Army 
Sheeting Award 
PHILADELPHIA.—Contract for sup- 


plying the Depot Quartermaster, U. 
S. Army, with 70,000 yds., unbleached 
sheeting, 54 in. wide, has been placed 
with Cannon Mills, Inc., New York, 
whose bid on this item was 18 11/100c 
per yd. net, delivery to commence 
July 1 to 15 and to be completed by 
July 31. Bids were opened at the 
depot June 23, six other concerns 
submitting proposals at that time. 
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James H. Hurley and E. Tudor Gross, Auctioneers 


Experts in Selling 
Manufacturing Property 
at Auction 


Approximately 1100 Auction Sales have been conducted under 


Our corps of assistants includes persons experi- 


enced in the various details of assembling the facts and “‘broad- 


casting 


them to the utmost advantage. 


G. L. & H. J. GROSS 


170 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 








SURPLUS YARNS 


We 


purchase yarns of all 
Large and small lots. 


kinds. 
Send samples, 


state price and quantity. 
SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO., 


Morrisville, Pa. 


TEXTILE ENGINEERS 


and 


MACHINERY BROKERS 


Royal Loom Exchange—625 Main Ave. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin 


OVERSEER DYEING. 
of age, 
worsted yarn, 
piece dyes and ladies coatings. 
ney Hunt piece dye machines, 


34 yrs. 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


Position wanted by man 
American, married. Worked on 
men’s wear and ladies dress goods, 
Familiar with Rod- 
Klauder-Weldon yarn 





machines, and Franklin Process machines. Good 
recommendations. 

1194, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER WLN. OR WST. WEAVING. Posi- 
tion ‘wanted by man 55 yrs. of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on worsted, worsted and cotton, 
woolens. Familiar with C&K and Crompton & 


Thayer machines. 


0. B. 


Good recommendations. 


1213, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Position wanted in the Rayon Industry by a man 


38 yrs. 


of age, 
artificial silk making, 
ing, dyeing of all goods 


German, married. 
wool, 


Familiar with 
spinning, wool scour- 
and mercerizing. Good 


recommendations. 


B. 


OVERSEER WEAVING IN WLN 
Position wanted by man 37 yrs. 
Worked on worsted, 
Familiar with C&K 
——s 


married. 
fancies. 


B. 


DESIGNER OR ASST. SUPT. IN WLN. 
Position wanted by man 26 yrs. 


MILL, 
American, 


fancy cassimeres, cheviots, tweeds, 


1218, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OR WST. MILL. 
of age, American, 
woolen, pieces and 
looms. Good recom- 


175, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OR WST. 

of age, 
Familiar with 
velours, cloakings, 


single, textile graduate, 


bed and camp blankets and wstds. Good recom- 


mendations. 
oO. B. 


234, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING. Position wanted 
by man 59 years of age, English, married. Worked 


on blankets wool 
goods and suitings. Familiar with D&F, 
Smith, Platt, 


and cotton mixes, ladies dress 
Lombard, 
Good 


in fact all kinds of cards. 


recommendations. 
O. B. 355, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPT. WLN. OR WST. MILL OR OVERSEER 
WEAVING. 


age, 


English-American, 
dyed worsteds. 


Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of 
single. Worked on piece 
Familiar with C&K machines. Good 


recommendations. 


B. 


1063, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Big Mill and Factory 

Lines Wanted by Chi- 

cago Salesman with 
Following 


15 years experience in dry goods 
selling Chicago and Middle West 
Trade. Will take on representa- 
tive and reliable lines on commis- 
sion, selling Jobbers, M. O. and 
Dept. Store Trade. Guarantee 
profitable connections. Send full 
details to 

A. S. Golden, 1601 


Harris Trust Bdg. 


Chicago. 





OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING, 
by man 50 yrs. of age, Am. Married Worked on 
suitings, billiard cloth, win. dress goods, in fact 
all kinds woolen goods. Familiar with all makes 
woolen cards. Good references 

O. B. 1318, Textile World, 


Position wanted 


Boston, Mass. 


SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. 
sition wanted by 
married. 
and 100s 


COTTON MILL. Po- 
man 35 yrs. of age, American, 
Worked on everything from 5s yarn to 85s 
carded and combed, plain weaves and 
fancies. Familiar with Whitin, Dobson & Barlow, 
H&B and Woonsocket machines. Good recommen- 
dations. 

O. B. 1022, Textile World, 


Boston, Mass. 








CHEMIST OR POSITION 
DYESTUFFS OR 
by man 


CONNECTED 
CHEMICALS. 
29 yrs. of age, 
on cotton, wool, 
dations. 

B. 1065, 


WITH 
Position wanted 
American, married. Worked 
silk and rayon. Good recommen- 
Textile World, 


Boston, Mass. 





SUPT., ASST. SUPT. OR OVERSEER 
ING IN COTTON MILL. 
55 yrs. of age, Seotch, 
kinds of fine, plain 
canton silk cloths. 
drop box looms, 
mendations. 

Oo. B. 1101, 


WEAV- 
Position wanted by man 
married. Worked on all 
and fancy cotton, rayon and 
Familiar with C&K plain and 
also Draper looms. Good recom- 
Textile World, 


Boston, Mass. 


SECOND HAND OF DRY _ FINISHING OR 
CHARGE WLN. OR WST. SHEARS. Position 
wanted by man 38 yrs. of age, Scotch, married. 
Worked on woolens, worsteds and bolivias. Familiar 
with Parks & Woolson shears. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 173, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT WOOLEN OR 


WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by man 39 yrs. 
of age, American, married. Worked on all grades 
of men’s suitings, manipulated fabrics, lowest grade 


worsteds to highest grade worsteds and woolens. 
Familiar with all kinds of worsted machinery from 
wool scouring to finish product, C & K and C & K 
automatic looms. Good references. 

0. B. 974, Textile World, Boston, 


Mass. 


OVERSEER DYEING IN WLN. OR WST. MILL 
Position wanted by man 23 yrs. of age, American, 





single. Worked on loose wool, piece goods, yarn, 
cotton rayon silk and wool. Familiar with Hussong, 
Sprague, Klauder-Weldon and Franklin process ma- 
chines. Good references 
Oo. B. 1415, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER WOOLEN SPINNING OR’ BOSS 


CARDER AND SPINNER. Position wanted by man 

49 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked on all 

kinds of woolen goods. Familiar with D&F, J&B, 

—— and Moulton mules. recommendations. 
B. 717, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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linch 2 inches 


1 time $3.50 $7.00 


2 times 7.00 3.20 
3times 16 19.20 


4times 13 24.80 


The above represents a building of one story and basement, 
the main floor measuring 106’ x 260’, the basement 106’ x 76’. 
The plant is piped for heating, is lighted and sprinklered. There 
are thirty-six tenement houses, together with twenty-seven acres 
of land. This plant is located in the Piedmont section of North 
Carolina on the Sea Board Air Line. Please write or wire 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle—NMill Property Department—for further 
details. 


334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Worsted Plant for Sale 


Complete. Wool scouring, combing to finished yarn, about 
5000 Spinning spindles. Has been making Worsted Carpet and 
Quarter Blood Knitting Yarns, could spin Mohair. Plenty of 
room for weaving and finishing Plush. Water softening system. 
Steam and Electric power, abundance of boiler capacity. In- 
sured in the New England Mutual Companies, low rate. 


Located in Roxborough, Philadelphia, a Plush manufacturing 
center. Good help available. The plant fronts on three paved 
streets, plenty of room for expansion. Size of lot about 223 feet 
by 295 feet, about 50,000 feet of floor space. 


Brokers to be protected must furnish customer with intro- 
ductory letter and file copy with us. 


Address Adv. 419, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


For Sale a ee 
+e oe + ilies of New York City. 
0,000 Square Ft. lachinery and Build- 
16 acres of land, 150,000 ings in Fine Goodie, Mill. euden 


18-Hour Schedule. Established Many 
Years. A Rare Bargain. Address: P. 
O. Box 714, Newburgh, New York. 


square feet manufactur- 
ing floor space, buildings 
sprinklered, suitable for 









textile manufacturing Small Thread Mill For Sale 
plant. Address, » Ang ge 
1 rood Auto Spooling Machine 
FOWLER LUMBER & PLYWOOD gp gy ig ng A Rs 
COMPANY re arp teel, Scale. Twist and Tensile 
P. O. Bex 194, Macon, Georgia. 1 matic Guide Cutter and Burrs by Kay. 
s 11 Wellwood Avenue, Wychwood 
Toronto 10, Canada 


E. K. WATSON 


Industrial Textile Broker 
Textile Mili Properties Handled 


WARREN, R. I. 


Do you read the Clearing 


House every week? 











TEXTILE WORLD 


Position Wanted 





We are asked to place a high-class, 


Rubber, Leather, 
tember Ist. Address 


UNITED COMBUSTION ENGINEERS, INC. 
149 Broadway, New York City 





STAPLE COTTON AND COTTON YARN 
SALESMAN wants position or some 
good selling account. 30 years’ experi- 
ence. New England territory. 


Address P. O. Box 677, 
North Adams, Mass. 


Men Wanted 


Wanted 


An assistant designer by an 
Ohio Overcoating mill. Must 
have had good training. 
Write, stating experience and 


salary expected. 


Address Adv. 429, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





exceptionally competent Production 
Manager and Master Mechanic; a man who for years has specialized in 
thoroughly learning plant and process conditions and then bringing about 
drastic reductions of production and operating costs. 
Paper and General Manufacturing. 


| Men Wanted | 


July 2, 1927 


3 inches 4 inches 
ltime $10.50 $13.20 
Z2times 19.20 24.80 
3 times 27.90 36.00 
4times 36.00 48.00 














Long experience in 


Available Sep- 


















COTTON YARN SALESMAN 


Has had long experience in_ sellin 
carded, combed, mercerized and rayc 
Located in Philadelphia. Will sell eithe: 
on salary or commission. 
Address Adv. 434, Textile World, 
828 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 








Middle Western mill manufacturing seamless and 
full fashioned hosiery wishes to secure the services 
of an assistant superintendent having possibilities; 
also a full fashioned hosiery machine fixer, both 
Reading and Theo. Lieberknecht machines, familiarity 
with both, however, not so necessary. Apply in own 
hand writing stating age, nationality, church at- 
tended, past places worked, married or single, 
present wages and wages expected. Only men whose 
records will bear investigation need apply. 


Address Adv. 423, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 


A man who can repair Union special seaming 
and Universal winding and looping machines in 
a full-fashioned silk hosiery plant near New 
York City. State experience, where last em- 
ployed, age, and salary required. 


Address Adv. 433, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Machinery Wanted and For Sale 


Second-hand Engines For Sale 


} One 18” x 36” L. H. Harris-Corliss En- 


12’-0” diameter, 31” face. 

30” L. H. Harris-Corliss En- 

gine, wheel 10’-0” diameter, 19” face. 
FRANKLIN MACHINE CO. 

Cross & Charles Sts., Providence, R. I. 


ine, wheel 


FOR SALE 


7—Scott & Williams Model K Machines. 
10—Scott & Williams R. Il. Machines. 
18—Scott & Williams 24%”, 2%*, 3%”. 
15—Altemus 2-B Silk Winders. 


JAMES SLAYBAUGH, 
5416 Lena St., Germantown, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE 
Payne Winders. 
10,000 Burrs, all gauges. 
Tompkins Knitting Machine Parts. 
Apperly Feeds. 
36°-Parkhuret Burr Picker. 
A. J. CADY 
P. O. Box 522 Trey, New York 










FOR SALE 


4 Cottage steamers, 100-yd. capacity. 

2 Lowell Machine Shop 40” shears. 

44 Whitin spinning frames. 

2 Lowell Machine Shop 
slashers. 


JEREMIAH 


two-cylinder 


CLARK MACHINERY CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 





FOR SALE 


1 Foster cone winder, 80 spindles. 
4 Payne winders. 

Good condition at your own price for 
quick sale. 


LAUGHLIN TEXTILE MILLS, INC., 
Waterford, N. Y. 





WANTED 
Several long chain quillers 3” gauge 
378 spindles. 


Address Adv. 367, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


WANTED 


Used Franklin Process Dyeing 
Machine 200 lb. capacity. 


Address Adv. 432, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York, 


WANTED 


Straight-run tenter, about 50 to 60 feet, 
32 to 40-inch width. Full particulars, 
including rock-bottom price. Must be 
bargain. 


Address Adv. 435, Textile World 
828 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED 
26” Crane Tables 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Suffolk St., Lowell Mass. 


For Sale 


Four bowl Lorimer Yarn 
Scouring Machine 


Address Adv. 436, Textile World, 
828 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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